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Preface 


They say that books about books are profitless, but they certainly make 
very pleasant reading. 


—wW. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, “The Book Bag,” 1932 


You cannot embark on life, chat one-off coach ride, once again when it is 
over, but if you have a book in your hand, no matter how complex or 
difficult to understand that book may be, when you have finished it, you 
can, if you wish, go back to the beginning, read it again, and thus under- 
stand that which is difficult and, with it, understand life as well. 


— ORHAN PAMUK, The White Castle 


When I first began to read old Chinese fiction, it was through English trans- 
lations: Pearl Buck’s stylized re-creation A// Men Are Brothers (from the 70- 
chapter Shuihu zhuan); Monkey, Arthur Waley’s well-loved but distorted 
abridgment of Xiyou ji; Florence McHugh and Isabella McHugh’s rendition 
of Franz Kuhn’s German version of Honglou meng entitled Dream of the Red 
Chamber—along with another truncated version of the same title by C. C. 
Wang; Bernard Miall’s translation of Kuhn's abridged Chin Ping Mei (Jin 
Ping Mei); and finally C. H. Brewitt-Taylor’s The Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms (Sanguo zhi yanyi). Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang’s rendition of 
The Scholars (Rulin waishi) came later for me, as did my introduction to 
these wonderful texts in the original. But these are long novels: even read- 
ing in my native language, it took me all the otherwise unoccupied minutes 
I could find during my senior year of college and the summer thereafter. 
I read because I was fascinated: these books were unlike anything I had read 
before in specific details yet with character types, motivations, aspirations, 
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and actions that I knew from a childhood of reading European and Ameri- 
can fiction. 

Graduate school gave me an entirely different perspective on these works. 
Now they were facts more than stories, historical artifacts that needed to be 
dated, placed in historical context, and, aboye all, interpreted in ways that 
would convince sophisticated Western readers that they were sophisticated 
writings being interpreted in a sophisticated manner; After several years of 
graduate preparation, I set about writing a study that would reveal to the 
world a minor classic, a novel that had been popular for nearly two centuries 
and that had not yet been subjected to a book-length study. For that project 
T traced the textual history of the novel, prepared a biographical study.of its 
author, uncovered its textual indebtedness (we would now say “intertextual” 
relationships) to earlier narratives, and analyzed some-of-its-major-themes. 
But while the study successfully counted as a dissertation and served as the 
final requirement for the Ph.D., its completion left me in a considerable 
quandary: while I did find parts of the novel absorbing, even gripping, most 
of it left me flat. In a word, I found much of it repetitious and thus boring. 
[had failed to find throughout this work the intense pleasure of reading to 
be had from the “classic” novels. 

In subsequent years I searched for what made the novel interesting to its 
original readers—but first I had to place it far more firmly in its historical 
and cultural context. Who read it in the first place? What made the text so 
gripping that in manuscript the first half (the part, incidentally, that I had 
found engrossing) was passed around for twenty years before the author 
could get it back to complete it—and why did he circulate his only copy? 
(If, as one can only suspect, he lied about this, why did he do so?) What did 
the novelist read that inspired him to write his novel this way? How did it 
compare to other novels then in circulation? The questions seemed endless, 
and in fact, I am still pursuing such questions today, twenty-plus years after 
finishing the dissertation. 

The present study attempts to answer some af these questions—and a 
host of other questions I have stumbled over when trying to find answers for 
the first set. Questions about original readership necessarily involve studies 
of the novelists’ circles of literary friends and acquaintances, an approach of- 
ten pursued by Chinese scholars; such studies give hints about the question 
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of book distribution—Who could afford them? Where did they buy them? 
How many copies were printed? How long did they stay in print? Did they 
circulate beyond the city in which they were published? This rash of ques- 
tions in turn provoked still more: What else was being printed at the time? 
In physical terms, how did novels compare with other books printed and 
sold at that time—were they cheap, flimsy volumes like European chap- 
books or were they more substantial productions? Were they worth collect- 
‘ing (they became common during the late Ming period when collecting ob- 
jects—almost anything that could be construed as having aesthetic value— 
became an obsession among the relatively wealthy)? Did they cost more or 
less than other books commonly sold by the booksellers of late imperial 
China—and what sorts of books did booksellers of that time have to offer their 
customers? 

This avenue of inquiry involved reading in the history of printing and the 
book trade and in the development of printing technology; tracing the tex- 
tual histories of individual novels necessarily brought me to that delight of 
senior scholars and collectors of the old Chinese novels: their illustrations. 
The most refined examples of block-printed novel illustrations compare fa- 
vorably with later Japanese prints now generally considered works of art— 
not surprisingly, since the more impressive book illustrations from old 
China partook of the same traditions as literati and professional paintings. 
These investigations led further still, into the realm of the history of illustra-. 
tion and its relations with painting. Did books become, in effect, portable— 
and affordable—art for the “common man” (whoever that might have been)? 
Comparisons of book illustrations with Ming paintings reveal shared con- 
ventional elements, which again led me back to the texts themselves, and to 
fundamenta} questions about how these novels, printed and illustrated, were _ 
read in late imperial China. 

Thus my investigations over the years have come full circle, through con- 
ventions of reading to reading the conventions of reading. I decidedly have 
not found the answers to all the questions above, nor to the dozens of oth- 
ers concerning the Chinese novel suggested here. But I do hope to present 
pertinent observations about the development of fiction, how it was pre- 
sented, by whom it was read, and to what end—that is, about the reading 
process when it involves illustrated, printed fiction, the process of reading at 
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least in part for pleasure. Many of these observations are not original, of 
course. I am indebted not only to the many written sources I cite but also to 
useful, sometimes illuminating, discussions with many individuals. Certain 
of my conclusions are more hypothetical than I would wish; these questions 
scholarship to answer them. I present these findings as a report on work in 
progress, not only my own but that of numerous scholars in Asia, Europe, 
and North America. If this study provokes others to address these or related 
issues, it will have fulfilled its purpose and delighted its author. 
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Fiction and Contexts 


(The writer's first experience is his inner feeling, which he then seeks to ex- 
press in words. But the reader, on the other hand, experiences the words 
first, and then works himself back into the feeling of the author. ¥f he can 
trace the waves back to their source, there will be nothing, however dark 
and hidden, that will not be revealed to him. Although the life of an age 
may have passed beyond our view, we may often, through reading its liter- 
ature, succeed in grasping the heart of it. 


—LIU XIE (Ca. 465-522), Wenxin diaolong 


Current theories of reading . . . do not identify visualization as a scholarly 
or even an educated response to texts. Judging from what appears in print, 
visualization has been relegated to a lower state of conceptual develop- 
ment—the childhood phase, before the maturation of abstract, symbolic 
reasoning. Of course, with pleasure reading, a presumably less sophisti- 
cated, more childlike activity, one is permitted to indulge in the kind of 
imagistic reverie extolled by the philosopher Gaston Bachelard, who ob- 
serves, for instance, that “in the child’s reverie, the image takes precedent 


over everything else.” 


— ELLEN J. ESROCK, The Reader’ Eye, 1994 


2 FICTION AND CONTEXTS 


Introduction: Reading and Vernacular Fiction 


My subject here is reading, in particular the reading of illustrated fiction in 
China over a span of time marked by the development of formal and the- 
matic conventions in the novel and the short story, a time when woodblock. 
printing technology was refined and its techniques standardized. This pe- 
riod witnessed both the rapid growth of book illustration and the artistic 
maturation of the Chinese vernacular narrative traditions; this was also the 
time when the expanding trade in vernacular fiction suggests rapid growth 
in an audience interested in reading for pleasure. I will center my investiga- 
tions on the sixteenth through eighteenth centuries, making forays into ear- 
lier and later periods as necessary to clarify the trends visible during that for- 
mative era. I will consider the momentous political, social, and economic 
developments of this period at most only peripherally, giving short shrift to 
the major intellectual movements of the period as well. My goal is to draw 
attention instead to complexities of one area of cultural change in late im- 
perial China, the development of vernacular fiction. 

My motivation here, as it has been in my earlier studies, is to discern with 
greater precision how these texts were read in China, when they first ap- 
peared and thereafter, until the last empire began its precipitous decline in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. By necessity I seek multiple read- 

ings as a means to discern the parameters of signification for fictional texts 
in the vernacular tradition. I follow such scholars as Michel de Certeau in as- 
suming that there can be a “considerable gap between the meaning assigned 
to [a text] (by author, by custom, by criticism, and so forth) and the inter- 
pretation that its readers might make of it.” ! Certainly no two readers read 
the same text the same way, given the multiple contingencies shaping any 
one reading. Nor does any given text convey precisely the same meaning 
to the same person upon rereading, making each reading to some degree 
unique. With few exceptions, then, the particular readings of readers during 
the Ming and Qing are not available or even worth pursuing in a study of 
this sort.’ Likewise I have no intention of reading the record so closely that 
Tam tempted to posit any authorial intention that is not made explicit in a 
text; the hermeneutics of fiction interpretation are not my concern here. 
Nor do I read at such a level of abstraction that I attempt a general socio- 
logical study of texts or of reading in Ming-Qing China. Instead, I pursue 
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what Roger Chartier has characterized as a “historian’s task. . . to reconstruct 
the variations that differentiate . . . the texts in their discursive and material 
forms . . . [from] the readings understood as concrete practices and as pro- 
cedures of interpretation.” With Chartier and others, I conclude that the 
forms of fiction conveyed meaning that is still intelligible today: “The signifi- 
cance, or better yet, the historically and socially distinct significations, of a 
text, whatever they may be, are inseparable from the material conditions and 
physical forms that make the text available to readers.” This is why I base 
the early chapters of this study primarily on the physical characteristics of 
fictional works, in an effort to draw a few general conclusions about the 
range of readings for old Chinese fiction implicit therein and to trace the 
changes in patterns of interpretation observable as these characteristics 
change through time, the project of the last part of this book In short, I am 
first concerned with how fiction signified in Ming and Qing China and only 
thereafter with what it signified 

In the chapters that follow Twill present a series of observations on the 
historical course followed by the novel. through the Ming and Qing periods, 
surrounding this data with sufficient detail about their original contexts to 
identify aspects of their initial receptions. Some of this detail will be well 
known to certain of my readers: I borrow heavily from the fields of literary 
history and criticism, art history, and critical bibliography. But in practice, 
they have heretofore been discrete,’ ‘even distantly separated, fields in Chi- 
nese studies; these academic fields have become amalgamated for the study 
of European cultures only recently. My hope, by bridging the gaps between 
them, is to complicate the understandings of all three fields concerning 
topics of mutual concern, namely, illustrated popular literature, and thereby * 
to contribute to the study of China’s cultural history. Let me begin with 
some ostensibly superficial observations, data that will prove to be significant 


indeed. 


Regarding Books 


Except for perhaps the design or picture on its cover, a recently printed copy 
of a twentieth-century novel in Chinese differs little in appearance from a 
modern edition of a work of classical Chinese fiction. Scholarly editions of 
classic works include varying amounts of introductory material on such mat- 
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ters as textual history, the life of the author (if any one person can be identi- 
fied as involved in the creation of the work), and suggestions on the politi- 
cal significance of the text for twentieth-century readers. But like their re- 
cent counterparts, the great fictional writings of the past and those minor 
works deemed worth reprinting were, until the last few years, all too often 
marketed in rather dull-looking editions. All are relatively uniform in size, 
about 13 by 20 centimeters or five inches by eight inches, and are printed in 
small type (with hundreds of characters per page) on paper only a few grades 
removed from newsprint that varies—often within the same book— 
through several shades of light brown or gray. Virtually all are paperbound, 
formed from thin folded signatures which, again until very recently, were 
then sewn together near—but not at—the spine, making them difficult to 
keep open without using at least one hand to hold them down. And except 
for the rare attractive paper cover, most are decidedly not things of great 
beauty—the reader’s aesthetic experience clearly is meant to be derived from 
the book’s content, not its appearance: holding the book open while squint- 
ing at its contents can be a rather unpleasant physical experience even if it is 
rewarding intellectually. Technological advancement has allowed books to 
be made quickly, inexpensively, and uniformly for a mass market; classics are 
generally produced by the same standards. Only in the past decade have 
Chinese paperbacks been constructed to lay flat when opened, making it 
possible, finally, to read and to take notes at the same time. Among all but 
librarians and antiquarians, the aesthetics of traditional books— in all their 
diversity of style and quality—have been forgotten, along with much of the 
pleasure of the experience of reading, it would appear. In effect, a modern 
“reading,” a general signification, has been imposed on the text by radically 
altering its original format to conform with the standards for other, newer 
texts such as political philosophy and handbooks on technical matters. 
Certain aspects of an older reading experience reappear wher fiction of 
the late imperial period is reprinted in scholarly editions. Some contain 
selected illustrations from early printings; others are simply photoreprints 
of entire original texts. Except for the lithographic imprints with densely 
packed type produced around the turn of the twentieth century, there are far 
fewer characters per page in these earlier editions; the graphs are bigger and 
much easier to read as a consequence. Most have multiple prefaces by a va- 
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riety of hands, sometimes prominent literati of the time. Often there are 
marginal or interlineal commentaries—or both—to assist the reader in 
properly appreciating the significance of lines of text; these commentaries 
are generally printed in a different size of type. Many of these reprints, if not 
most, are illustrated with woodblock prints to enhance the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Unmistakably, Ming and Qing period editions were produced with a 
different technology, to say nothing of different artistic standards; they satis- 
fied visual demands that varied dramatically from those of the present day. 
In a word, many editions were meant not only to be read but also to be 
looked at. And they provided numerous guidelines for both kinds of enjoy- 
ment, matters to be explored in chapters that follow. 

Visiting the rare book collection of any major Chinese library yields other 
surprises. The paper on which these early editions of novels were printed is 
often large: pages measuring 20 by 27 centimeters, nearly eight by eleven 
inches, are not rare, while certain editions are no more than four by six 
inches. Although most are illustrated, the prints vary widely in quality from 
densely detailed landscapes and interior scenes to crude and utterly unat- 
tractive representations of individual figures. Even more curiously, in place 
of the vague petroleum smell of many new imprints, these old books are fra- 
grant—an artifact of the ink with which they were printed and of herbal 
book preservatives. The physical uniformity of present-day editions (and 
their often unpleasant odor) is nowhere to be found in this chaotic range 
of quality, when the same text—the historical novel Sanguo zhi yanyi (Ro- 
mance of the Three Kingdoms) for example—can appear in both exquisite 
and homely editions, and in many that fall in between these extremes. 

Arranging a large number of popular fictional works chronologically by 
date of printing allows general observations about narrative fiction that ac- 
cord well with present knowledge of the cultural, technological, economic, 
and intellectual changes that occurred in late imperial China. Popular fiction 
embodies a series of developments that collectively constituted a genuine— 
but generally unrecognized—revolution in print beginning around the 
middle of the sixteenth century and reaching its peak in the first half of the 
seventeenth. This revolution was a product of the development of printing 
technology, the growth of an urban reading public, and the slow growth 
of a popular literature for broad reading audiences from the Yuan period 
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through the Ming, roughly 1300 to 15501 Likewise, it incidentally records the 
process of amalgamation of the a arts before their division 1 in status during the 
of economic cance the commercialization of culture, in China’s urban cen- 
ters especially. 

In broadest terms, from the middle of the Ming through the cultural 
height of the Qing period, roughly between 1500 and 1800, intellectual and 
other cultural developments parallel, first, the appearance of ever better il- 
lustrated and carefully printed novels; later, after the fall of the Ming court 
in 1644, serious literature was less likely to be printed than circulated in man- 
uscript copies in fine hand, and i imprints of popular writings declined in 
quality. Fiction and plays may not have contributed to the vast political, eco- 
nomic, and social changes of the Ming and Qing periods (assertions of Con- 
fucian and then Marxist political authorities to the contrary); even so, these 
popular narratives may serve to exemplify some of the sweeping cultural 
transformations taking place during a period when, in the eyes of its early 
twentieth-century reformers and revolutionaries, China was culturally stag- 
nant, trapped in economic and moral stasis by a moribund ideology that 
made it prey to aggressive capitalism, imperialism, and Protestant mission- 
ary activity from Europe and North America. 

Technological developments during the first half of the Ming culminated 
in fast, inexpensive, nearly production-line printing of books. By late in the 
sixteenth century, as literacy spread, the standardization of page formats, 
character size and appearance, and binding techniques had made the popu- 
lar book a familiar item to increasing numbers of China’s urban population. 
These changes encouraged rapid reading, and standardization of printed 
forms of characters may even have facilitated recognition of individual 
graphs. ‘The nearly ubiquitous inclusion of illustrations in books of all kinds 
during the Ming period suggests that increased literacy might well have been 
encouraged by the attractiveness of their pictures. The diversity of types of 
books in itself suggests an increasingly diversified reading public from the 
middle of the sixteenth century onward. Evidence also suggests a near ex- 
plosive development of the book trade during the Ming period. Likewise, 
book illustrations became conventionalized during the middle Ming, re- 
flecting the academic style of Song period court painting that had become 
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the model for professional painters, some of whom became involved in the 
book trade; these standardized illustrations stood in noteworthy contrast to 
the eccentric amateur art that dominated seventeenth-century intellectual 
circles, tokens of the ‘newly perceived—and projected— disparities between 
refined art and mere artistic craftsmanship. 

The processes outlined here—developments in printing technology, 
standardization as a result of economic competition among printers, con- 
ventionalization in art, expansion of commerce in books, and the develop- 
ment of cultural diversity — combined with the development of new artistic 
roles and cultural recognition for fiction authors and commentators, dem- 
onstrate that the historical course followed by popular fiction in China in- 
volved even more complicated cultural processes than the changing fashions 
in its subject matter might suggest. The bland uniformity of cheap modern 
paperback editions of the creative work of China’s past disguises a richness 
of aesthetic experience taken for granted by Ming and early Qing readers; 
similarly, the tendency of modern interpreters to seek a singular significance 
for each text, all too frequently defined in political terminology, has ob- 
scured their historically and socially plural significations. Only when con- 
sidering the original editions and their numerous reprints in the context 
of the dynamic cultural life of late imperial China can this richness be fully 
appreciated. The present study endeavors to provide information that makes 
that range of signification more easily comprehensible now and that allows 
a more authentic re-creation of the diverse readings given the texts as they 
appeared. 

My project is, in small measure, revisionist. Almost regardless of the texts 
themselves, a range of general meanings was ascribed to what has been 
known since the Qing as China’s “popular” literature (tongsu xiaoshuo). It is 
regularly asserted that many scholars of late Qing China simply did not 
deign to turn their gaze in this direction: conventional wisdom through the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries described old fiction as some- 
thing vulgar, the product of second-rate (or worse) minds and a minor di- 
version of the bored and leisured who had nothing better to do with their 
time and who had no moral scruples about wasting it on frivolous activities. 
Worse yet, most works were seen as imbued with heretical values and as 
powerful inducements to moral corruption. While children and shop clerks 
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might digest pocket-sized lithographed Shanghai editions of old adventure 
fiction as opportunity allowed, fiction ranked below airing caged birds and 
on a par with daily visits to the opera or storytelling theaters as a pastime of 
little aesthetic worth and probably reflective of even less cultural refine- 
ment.‘ In reaction in part against this sort of attitude—and in recognition 
of the broad audiences for popular fiction — during the 1890s a small group 
of reformers was to find there the linguistic medium, a written vernacular 
language, that could attract the attention of China’s masses; they proclaimed 
it the best means for instilling in the Chinese people the more democratic 
values of a new age. The next generation of young intellectuals, the revolu- 
tionaries of the 1920s and 1930s, ascribed to old fiction the genius of China’s 
laboring millions, assuming that anonymity and collective authorship, as 
well as the story material shared by written fiction with the traditional oral 
and dramatic entertainment forms, implied that popular literature was sep- 
arate from and subversive of the classical poetry and essays of the old Con- 
fucian ruling class. Scholars of that generation, notably Lu Xun (1881-1936), 

Zheng Zhenduo (1898-1958), and Sun Kaidi (b. 1902) in China and Naga- 
sawa Kikuya (1902—80) in Japan, were the first to collect and to catalog old 
popular fiction, revealing in the process its complexity and diversity. 

Yet they also recorded the relative rarity of many works, finding a hand- 
ful of copies, or even a single copy, from print runs that might have num- 
bered in the hundreds if not the thousands. Where did all those books go? 
The most complete bibliography of Ming-Qing popular fiction, Otsuka 
Hidetaka’s Zoho Chiigoku tsiizoku shasetsu shomoku (Bibliography of Chi- 
nese popular fiction, expanded edition, 1987), lists several hundred titles, but 
even the indefatigable Otsuka has generally been able to find only a small 
number of copies of each edition, even those relatively expensive produc- 
tions having very fine illustrations highly regarded by librarians and scholars 
today. It is a well-known fact that books have been prized in Chinese culture 
for centuries; in recent decades special collection centers were still being 
maintained on both sides of the Taiwan strait where any paper with writing 
on it could be burned respectfully, rather as citizens of the United States are 
required to dispose of old and worn-out national flags. Furthermore, books 
are the last possessions to be lost in any culture; like paintings, they are 
passed on through families or to other collectors when the original owners 
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die. But old novels are decidedly rare for the most part, a puzzle especially 
in the Chinese context—unless the late Qing scholars were representative of 
scholars throughout the Ming and Qing in their negative judgments. 

Logic suggests and evidence supports a different conclusion, that popular 
fiction responded to fashion in the past as it does today. Its texts produced 
multiple readings; the same novel could well have served as the basis for con- 
templating the human condition and the great moments of the past and 
simultaneously as the means to while away a rainy day, depending upon 
the reader’s immediate circumstances. But the time came when fiction as a 
whole lost its cultural authority, and works of all sorts, and of all editions, 
disappeared. To use a more familiar model: modern China’s novels and sto- 
ries are identified and dated by reference to political period, campaign, or 
entity: “May Fourth era,” “wartime,” “after Liberation,” “Taiwan,” “Cul- 
tural Revolution period,” “post-Mao,” and by more precise distinctions. 
This classification system is based on the assumption of engagement on the 
part of fiction writers with contemporaneous political events—and the 
knowledge that popular literature was under varying amounts of official and 
unofficial coercion to conform to the appropriate political dicta of the day. 

This assumption, and the situation it reflects, is hardly new. The most ex- 
tensive and best studied of old China’s literary inquisitions occurred at the 
end of the eighteenth century; its precedents are to be found throughout the 
Yuan, Ming, and Qing periods, although the first novel to be proscribed, 
Shuihu zhuan, appeared on a list only in 1642. Even so, official persecution, 
during the Qing especially, led to the destruction of a number of books— 
and of a few authors.> But Confucian ideology, and its modern counter- 
parts, particularly Maoism, placed great stock in exemplary moral behavior, 
whether in life or in print. Confucian histories regularly organized much of 
their biographical material by behavioral model category —meritorious ofh- 
cials, chaste widows, and the like—paralleled in more recent times by the 
Maoist model workers, the model writers, and the model (yangban) artistic 
works. A problem inherent in engagement with the present, even with. be- 
havioral models, is that socially “relevant” stories tend to fall out of fashion 
when the values they embody become outmoded. The “heroes” of China in 
the late 1980s were hardly identical to those of the late 1960s—and the 
specific contents of fiction from those two periods differ dramatically. Even 
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though political changes may have taken place less quickly in old China, its 
culture was hardly stagnant. Due in large part to changing fashions, most 
works of fiction were popular for a time and then disappeared, leaving only 
a few “classics” of the novel form perennially available.© 

We might better understand the fate of the traditional novel by compar- 
ing it to another category of book that was commonly printed during the 
Qing period, the shiwen ji; these “contemporary writings collections” were 
model essays, often prizewinners, that might inspire students preparing for 
the civil-service examinations, the “ladder of success in imperial China.” 
Throughout the last three centuries of imperial rule, there was an avid and 
growing market for such books, to judge from contemporary references, and 
yet few copies—like the novels of any one edition—are available today. The 
point here is that popular fiction was subject to market forces as well as po- 
litical interference: Certain Chiriese novels weré produced in beautiful edi- 
tions, but perhaps in small print runs, when there were other beautiful books 
available. They were bought by the wealthy, educated, and leisured, and 
presumably by others harboring cultural pretensions. They may well have 
served as a parallel to handsome and expensive “coffee table books” of the 
present, to judge from worn illustration pages in otherwise well-preserved 
texts. But many publishers produced editions of low quality, evidence to 
later interpreters that fiction was a uniformly inferior literary art and a pos- 
sible source of moral depravity. These cheap books must have been simply 
discarded, perhaps with the vigor that “dime novels” were disposed of i in re- 
cent decades. 

Why did novels appear in lavish editions in the seventeenth century 
and occasionally thereafter? One conclusion, an observation now common 
among students of the novel and derived from studies of their textual con- 
tents, is that some of these works were written by wenren, the literati who 
enjoyed the highest prestige in late imperial Chinese society and who were 
the arbiters of taste in all cultural matters. Certain editions were printed by 
literati publishers in formats that compared very favorably with books in 
other, culturally more privileged, categories of the time.’ 

The training of this group of generally well educated men for the civil- 
service examinations gave them a common educational background and a 
shared basic ideology, that of orthodox Neo-Confucianism of the Cheng- 
Zhu School of Principle (dixue). Disaffection with the orthodoxy as defined 
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by the ruling house and lack of opportunities for higher degrees gave rise to 
the pursuit of intellectual alternatives by a number of literati during the late 
Ming; the popular arts came to be respected by them as new avenues for ex- 
pressing their ideas. Indeed, the more idealistic Confucian school engen- 
dered by Wang Yangming, xinxue or the School of Mind, gave philosophi- 
cal endorsement for investigations of self, identity, and even of moral stan- 
dards. Not surprisingly, such questions appear in the fiction of the late 
Ming, fueling the development of the novel as an elite commercial item. But 
the seventeenth century witnessed a series of bloody rebellions that resulted 
ultimately in the subjugation of all China by Manchu armies; these new 
rulers endeavored to assert their moral superiority over the fallen Ming court 
by instituting a Confucian moral conservatism that limited publication of 
books, censored their content, and, ultimately, contributed to the prejudice 
against popular literature so common at the end of their rule, in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. This official conservatism was exacer- 
bated by two movements within the educated elite themselves, first to dis- 
tinguish themselves from mere “artisans” as upholders of amateur spon- 
taneity,.and second to separate themselves from the vulgar morality of 
simple Confucianism.’ Official and elite prejudices combined to deprive the 
block-printed novel of any cultural authority. Ironically, works of fiction 
were generally interpreted as lacking in moral seriousness at the time when 
the introduction of Western printing technology made the production of 
books ever more easy. It would appear that by the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, these old novels were generally deemed no longer relevant to the social 
and political exigencies of that new age. 


Basic Definitions 


This quick survey of certain facts about Chinese popular fiction over the 
past five hundred years suggests innumerable questions, some of which I will 
endeavor to answer below. My points of entry for this project have been con- 
siderably less shocking than the cat massacre that initially attracted Robert 
Darnton to study a group of printers in early modern France, but they have 
been equally troublesome;° most begin with the physical objects themselves. 
Why were certain texts of no inherent interest, dull repetitions of battle 
scenes, graced with very fine illustrations? How is it that the same novel 
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could be printed in both expensive (to judge from the workmanship and 
materials) and extremely cheap editions? Why are there so many similarities 
in the illustrations? And (dare I say this about a culturally subordinate art 
form?) why are there elements in the illustrations of certain popular works 
that scem virtually indistinguishable from those in the paintings of the most 
famous literati artists? Finally, the major question: Why would printers lav- 
ish attention on—and invest heavily in—writings if they were held in con- 
tempt by everyone who held a position of cultural or political authority? I 
have hinted at the answers to some of these questions above; in the chapters 
to follow I will endeavor to reveal what I have learned in this process of dis- 
covery. With Robert Darnton, I have had to place these works in a variety of 
frames of reference to clarify the associations fiction had in the minds of its 
various communities of readers in Ming and Qing China, before the major 
Western cultural incursions of the nineteenth century and the introduction 
of foreign literary standards. I have had to infer their responses on the basis 
of available evidence, most notably their printed forms, to provide some 
“meaningful shape” to these old books.!° 

But before I begin, I should clarify some of the terms I use. Popular liter- 
ature refers to those narrative writings most often in the vernacular that are 
generally termed xiaoshuo by China’s literary historians. Although most bi- 
lingual dictionaries define the term as “fiction” and as fiction it is generally 
understood by modern Chinese readers, the term has a complicated past. Its 
origins came from a major category of writings that included philosophy and 


other discursive teachings. From the Tang period onward, however, the term 
meant writings distinguishable from the more verifiable narratives of history, 
considered to be imaginative stories embodying general truths about the hu- 
man condition and human actions in contrast to the formally identified 
records of the historian. As vernacular narratives began to appear during the 
Yuan, like their classical literary predecessors they, too, were classified xiao- 
shuo. Likewise, especially during the Qing period, play scripts came to be 
read more than performed; in fact many plays were not easily performable 
and may never have been intended for the stage. Since many lengthy libretti 
of the literati tradition were based on pre-existing fiction, these plays, too, 
came to be considered xiaoshuo. Thus during the Qing the term was under- 
stood as “written popular stories” regardless of formal characteristics or even 
of language style.?! 
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Here I will focus on works that are considered xiaoshuo, including for the 
sake of contrast short stories, novels, and, on occasion, plays. I will also re- 
fer to other works designed for broad or for narrow audiences, books for 
general readers as well as for scholarly or other specialist purposes. By “pop- 
ular” I mean books conceived by authors and readers to have been written 
for general audiences, works that contain and organize beliefs that were 
widely shared among the population of late imperial China as well as those 
elite productions that were reprinted for and enjoyed by larger commu- 
nities of readers. I will identify on the basis of concrete evidence some of 
the more “popular,” meaning widely read, novels in Chapter 2; elaborations 
on the term “audience” will be taken up in Chapter 5. For the sake of com- 
parison, in Chapter 3 I will use a variety of other books, both elite and non- 
elite writings, to illustrate the physical contrasts and similarities among var- 
ious printed editions of popular narratives and works in other categories; 
in Chapter 4 I will refer to other art forms, particularly paintings of vari- 
ous types and periods, to suggest something of how perceptions of illus- 
trated fiction differed from those of other cultural productions through the 
Ming and Qing. And when relevant, I make passing reference to European 
cultural experiences to illuminate, as often by contrast as by parallels, my 
observations. 


Thoughts on the Changing Social Bases for Reading Audiences 


Old Chinese society was traditionally defined as being divided into four 
broad classes, scholars (shi), farmers (ong), artisans (gong), and, last in or- 
der of nominal prestige, merchants (shang). This conception was perpetu- 
ated during Confucian times because it reflected so clearly the Confucian 
preoccupation with the value of learning. Farmers as the suppliers of food 
for society and that class of people necessarily most closely attuned to the an- 
nual cycle— itself an embodiment of the moral order of the universe—were 
second to scholars in social value, at least in theory. Artisans produced non- 
essential items as well as the tools needed for agriculture and administration, 
hence their relative position in society. Merchants by definition of their 
trade were involved in exaggeration and deception and were officially dis- 
paraged as a consequence. 

It goes without saying that this conventional description of society was 
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grossly oversimplified and bore little relation to fact at any given time in 
China's long history. China’s farmers were always at the mercy of those who 
held power, regardless of their “morally” praiseworthy occupation; until the 
Ming period, most were indentured serfs or even slaves. Farmers were im- 
pressed into military service in times of national or local need; as corvée 
labor, farmers built the walls, the highways, the canals, and many of the 
official buildings demanded by China’s leaders. Likewise, the “lowly”. mer- 
chants, although generally limited in the growth of their economic power by 
regulations from central authorities, could and did amass considerable for- 
tunes, learn to read, become culturally sophisticated, and train their sons to 
take positions in government. Until the end of the Tang period, roughly - 
through the first millennium of the Common Era of the Western calendar, 
China was generally ruled by aristocrats who stood well above all other 
classes in society. Even after the inception of the civil-service examination 
system and the growth of rule by civilian bureaucracy during the Song pe-. 
tiod, the Chinese emperor was an absolute monarch in certain respects. Cer- | 
tainly he had the authority to condemn to death any of his subjects —but he 
also had the responsibility to maintain their lives and livelihoods as well. 
Thus the autocrats of late imperial China were limited in their authority by 
their responsibilities, for the most part reined in from arbitrary decisions by 
an army of bureaucrats who controlled and guided their ruler. The emperor 
was served directly by numbers of eunuchs who came to wield a frightening 
degree of power at various times. While all central bureaucrats were under 
the scrutiny of the sovereign, local administrators appointed by the state of- 
ten ruled as virtual monarchs of the counties under their control. And de- 
spite Confucian injunctions to the contrary, order was always maintained by 
the threat or the application of sanctioned violence directed by the civil ad- 
ministrators. Not surprisingly, the mystery surrounding emperors and their 
close cohorts made them a common topic for fictionalization by China’s 
novelists. Merchants and artisans figure prominently in many works of short 
vernacular fiction, and the literati appear in writings of both forms. But the 
noble peasant (or any other kind) appears but rarely in late Ming and Qing 
fiction. 

While birth was nominally no guarantee of status, in late imperial China 
especially, wealth was passed down through successive generations of a fam- 
ily, and one ancestor in a high bureaucratic position generally meant status 
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and wealth for several generations afterward. The civil-service examinations, 
the only dependable route to a position in central or local administration, 
developed during the Song period and were refined during the Ming and 
Qing. The institution and refinement of the system involved the codifica- 
tion of a standard curriculum consisting of the basic Confucian texts. Since 
these examinations provided access to status and wealth for the successful, 
they also created a demand for textbooks.and a variety of other written ma- 
terials. Many who studied for them did not pass, making an increasing pop- 
ulation of rather highly educated men who held no position in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy but who nominally shared the official ideology implicit in 
the Confucian canon. This training, at least in its elementary stages, was 
uniform across the land; it was shared by virtually the entire literate popula- 
tion in Ming and Qing China, regardless of social class, location, or even 
gender. For our purposes here, it is important to note as well that the Con- 
fucian imperative to contribute to the moral betterment of the empire was 
thereby keenly felt by many who underwent such education. Others appar- 
ently became disaffected with the Confucian enterprise.'° 

Cultural historian Yu Ying-shih has identified one of the most significant 
social and cultural transformations in China’s history as having taken place 
during the Ming and the Qing, more specifically from the late sixteenth 
through the early seventeenth centuries. These changes, having to do with 
the shift of social privilege from the exclusive prerogative of the scholars to 
include wealthy and educated merchants as well, were generally obscured 
rather than caused by the cataclysmic Manchu conquest of the 1640s.'4 I will 
sketch the growth of vernacular fiction during just this period in Chapter 2 
below; similarly relevant changes will appear in printing and in the popular 
arts in Chapters 3 and 4, all of which came to fruition at about this same 
time. While it is not my concern to propose any simple causal sequence in 
these events, or even to identify the separate causal factors in these move- 
ments, it is at the least significant to the understanding of popular fiction to 
observe something of the complex social changes taking place at the time of 
its rise to cultural prominence. 

Historians have in recent decades identified with increasing sophistica- 
tion these social and economic transformations. To Yu Ying-shih, none was 
more essential than the changing relationships between the scholars and the 
merchant class. Scholars from merchant backgrounds became increasingly 
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common from around 1500; examples include the poet, playwright, and high 
official Wang Daokun (1525-93) and the scholarly founder of the Donglin 
Academy Gu Xiancheng (1550-1612) and his younger brother Gu Yuncheng 
(1554-1607). Huizhou in Anhui, a place-name that will recur in subsequent 
chapters, provides the most striking examples of these developments. After 
the devastation that accompanied the fall of the Yuan and the spread of ma- 
rauding bandit.groups during the fourteenth century, the entire population 
of the Huizhou area had either been killed or had fled. The population re- 
covered somewhat during the fifteenth century, and as the population grew, 
during the seventeenth the area began to be famous (or infamous) for its 
merchants; apparently one reason for the shift of many families from agri- 
culture to commerce was to avoid the ever-increasing imperial land tax. 
Likewise, there were financial advantages to having degree holders in a clan 
because of the exemptions from corvée taxes. Huizhou was the original 
home of many of the wealthiest clans of the late Ming. The family of Wang 
Daokun is one example of farmers who, over the course of several genera- 
tions, became wealthy salt merchants. Despite their rather humble origins, 
many became known for their extensive collections of paintings and books. 
Most such families made sure that their male offspring imbibed enough of 
the dominant culture to bring prestige to the clan, including preparation of 
the more promising for the civil-service examinations.!> Yu Ying-shih also 
notes that thinkers of the late Ming increasingly asserted the similarity in 
moral stature and values between the merchants and the scholars. Merchants 
had a monopoly on integrity and strategic abilities, Shen Yao (1798-1840) 
went so far as to declare; nor was he alone in this assessment.'° 

Given the high regard accorded advanced literacy, educated members of 
society constituted an elite group, even though only limited numbers had 
official status; still, educated men saw themselves as separate from—and 
often morally better than—the common people, regardless of occupation. 
In late imperial China this impelled many of the educated but politically 
unsuccessful to take positions of cultural value and prominence: although 
some simply became clerks, others who had the requisite skills or financial 
backing became professional artists or sought their fortune in the book- 
publishing trade. And as with Wang Daokun, merchant families regularly 
encouraged their sons to pursue at least basic Confucian education and the 
arts of the elite. Thus the group of men involved in cultural production and 
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consumption in late imperial China, painting and writing in particular, in 
general shared the ideology of the politically privileged even though they 
themselves generally lacked official status. As for those who turned their ef- 
forts to popular entertainment forms such as the theater and vernacular 
fiction, the more talented among them had received advanced training for 
the examinations. Not surprisingly, as a general rule the better-educated 
writers produced the more distinguished works. Others were involved in the 
production of written works for less demanding audiences, even though they 
also distinguished themselves from the unlettered and boorish by identify- 
ing with the educated elite. 

While obvious to the people involved, especially during the late Ming, 
distinctions between the vernacular arts of and for the truly privileged and 
those produced for all other communities within society became obscured 
during the Qing period: The dividing line between high and low in popu- 
lar culture became increasingly obliterated in the same way that the earlier 
cultural divergence between merchants and scholars disappeared. Blurred 
distinctions among levels of popular culture became further misinter- 
preted— or misrepresented—through the redefinition of “true” literati cul- 
ture beginning during the final decades of the Ming. The valorization of 
“amateur” art production over all professional “crafts” meant that works pre- 
viously respected came to be demeaned, ultimately works of vernacular 
fiction and professional painting among them. In this way, by the end of the 
Qing period, literati novels of the Ming or even of earlier Qing reign peri- 
ods were lumped together with the flood of dashed-off and artistically crude 
vernacular narratives of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and 
generally considered vulgar. And all became the common reading of both 
sophisticated readers and the barely literate, despite obvious differences in 
levels of reading ability.!7 The rise of a new cultural authority, Westernized 
intellectuals and, looming over them, the political forces of the Republic and 
People’s Republic, only exacerbated the plight of earlier fiction during the 
twentieth century: the complexities of a rich literary tradition came to be ig- 
nored, and the cultural prejudices of the end of the empire were mistaken as 
perennial. Only during recent decades have the riches of the vernacular lit- 
erary tradition come to be appreciated by readers as well as by scholars; even 
so, the necessary process of contextualizing those works, hence reconstruct- 
ing their original meanings, is far from complete. 


TWO 


Fiction as Text 
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[Artie:] “Gee, I’m surprised that Vladek read this when he found it. He 


never reads comics. . .” 


[Mala:] “But this isn’t ie other comics . . . I tell you, when Ruthie 
showed it to me I thought I’d faint, I was so shocked. It was so . . . so 
personal! ... But very accurate . . . objective. . .” 


— ART SPIEGELMAN, Maus: A Survivor’ Tale, 1986 


You may ask, “But The Tower of Myriad Mirrors is merely a novel: what in 
it is worth passing on?” 

I reply: “As a general rule, when people write books, they cannot avoid 
using people of the past as metaphors for themselves. The events in the 
book are all territory the author himself has passed through; the philo- 
sophical messages of the book are apprehensions that the author himself 
has reached; the language of the book consists of words that the author 
himself has uttered. Whatever cannot be presented in some obvious fash- 
ion is presented obscurely; whatever cannot be said directly can be per- 
ceived through implication; whatever could not be included in one’s col- 
lected works can still be expressed in a work of fiction. The subtlety of 
obscurity is better than the road of obviousness; the profundity of impli- 
cation is preferred over the lucidity of direct expression; the detail of 
fiction is better than the simplicity of one’s collected works. [The novelist 
Dong] Ruoyu had a fine wife and virtuous sons and lived in a land of 
plenty; yet one day he forsook his family for the life of a monk. Undoubt- 
edly his enlightenment was profound; this was no mere abandonment of 


his family to save his own skin. What this book describes are the matters 
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closest to his heart. The man’s life should be passed on; so, too, should his 
book. Passing on the book is passing on the man. It may be fiction, but is 
there any harm in that?” 


— ANON.., “Random Notes on Reading Xiyou bu,” ca. 1860 


Although the American comic book is generally considered a popular me- 
dium of little intellectual import, given its conventional emphasis on exag- 
gerated visual images and minimal text, the combination of picture and nar- 
rative text has a lengthy and quite respectable pedigree in Western cultures. 
This entertainment medium known for exaggeration originated in the 
‘single-image political caricatures and social satires of sixteenth-century Eu- 
rope. Likewise, German moralistic woodcuts illuminating sins ultimately 
led to comic strips more concerned with punishments and, by the nine- 
teenth century, other illustrated adventure narratives using character types 
from folklore. Very often European cartoons reflected class relations; in the 
United States political cartoonists such as Thomas Nast (known for his at- 
tacks on “Boss” Tweed) and Herbert Block (“Herblock”) have addressed the 
most serious ideological questions. In times of war, the comics regularly pit- 
ted American Gls against the heinous foes of Nazi Germany and Imperial 
Japan, betraying, as in “Blackhawk,” white majority racism while embody- 
ing U.S. national priorities on the battlefield. 

The cartoon in America was from its beginnings associated with serious 
_ social commentary. In 1895 The New York World began printing R. F. Out- 
 cault’s drawings of a downtrodden neighborhood known as Hogan's Alley; 
its central character was a bald kid wearing a long nightgown. The follow- 
ing year the practice of printing the nightgown in yellow began, hence the 
name “The Yellow Kid” for the series and even the term “yellow journalism,” 
as the publisher William Randolph Hearst came to echo the vulgar and 
witty remarks printed on the kid’s gown in his own outspoken commentary 
on political issues of the day. Since then, no political figure or idea has es- 
caped a satirical roasting in the pages of America’s newspapers. Pogo has 
taken on the legal profession, journalists, and environmental issues for fifty 
years. Garry Trudeau, through his Doonesbury cartoon, has lambasted the 
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political and cultural foibles of a great range of figures for over two dec- 
ades. Likewise, in the hands of masters like Bill Mauldin, the newspaper 
cartoon could take up the sorrows and the anguish of successive generations 
of readers, from the “G.I. Joes” under fire in World War II to the tragic 
deaths of political leaders. R. Crumb has explored the inner motivations of 
himself and others in the underground comics since 1962, which in turn 
spawned the deadly serious introspective turns of Art Spiegelman. Starting 
in 1941, the “classics comic books” recast in simpler language and stirring 
irhages numerous masterpieces from the literary canon; lengthy narratives in 
cartoon form presumably formed another inspiration for this biographical / 
autobiographical invention. One of Spiegelman’s most wrenching strips por- 
trayed the death of his mother; he revisits his relationships with his Euro- 
pean Jewish refugee parents in his prize-winning Maus. Here the emotional 
power and the artistic complexity of text and pictures enforce and amplify 
each other; the combined effect is unequivocally greater than of either alone 
as revealed in this meta-narrative segment. 

In the twentieth century the cartoon has become an international phe- 
nomenon, with some comic strips and cartoon books passing easily from 
one language and culture to another. The Asterix series is one example; an- 
other is the Tintin collection of adventures.{Recently comic versions of Chi- 
nese classical novels and even of works from the philosophical canon have 
found receptive audiences in various parts of China; a few have made their 
way into English translation as well. During the Cultural Revolution when 
the circulation of literature was strictly controlled, the audience for politi- 
cally appropriate serial picture stories extended throughout China’s millions 
of workers and farmers. A Ying (the scholar Qian Xingcun, 1900-1977) has 
traced the origins of the Chinese cartoon book to the earliest extended prose 
narrative in vernacular language, the illustrated pinghua of the fourteenth 
century. He argues that these texts are the earliest examples of fictional nar- 
ratives printed with continuous illustrations. Despite the obvious differences 
between them and the later comic book of Western invention, both forms 
could and did produce narratives that were both intellectually and emo- 
tionally serious and yet entertaining. Since the few remaining pinghua are 
also the earliest examples of printed Chinese fiction, this survey logically be- 
gins with them.* 
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The Growth of Chinese Fiction 


INTRODUCTION 


There exists in English no proper history of Chinese fiction except Zhong- 
guo xiaoshuo shiliie (1923-24, rev. ed. 1930) by Lu Xun (Zhou Shuren, 1881— 
1936), which was translated by Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang as A Brief 
History of Chinese Fiction and published in 1959. This concise survey was un- 
precedented in all languages; the earliest general history of Chinese literature 
had been written in English by Herbert A. Giles (published in 1901), but it 
devoted far less scholarly attention to vernacular fiction than to the privi- 
leged classics, histories, and poetic forms. A pioneering fiction writer him- 
self and creator of the modern Chinese short story, Lu Xun simply compiled 
his notes from his lectures at Beijing University, based on the limited know1- 
edge of fiction then available. This and his brief outline, “The Historical 
Development of Chinese Fiction,” a printed version of his lectures at a Xian 
‘summer school in 1924, were recast in English by professional translators, 
not scholars of fiction, making the result less useful than the terse original. 
Seven decades of fruitful research have intervened since Lu Xun wrote; dur- 
ing this period libraries across China and around the world have been mined 
for old and rare editions, and a growing international team of scholars have 
produced ever more detailed analyses of forms, genres, petiods, works, and 
the numerous social and cultural contingencies influencing the way in which 
fiction came to be written. Clearly the time is ripe for a new history of Chi- 
nese fiction in English. But this is not the place. My purpose here is to sketch 
the outlines of its development, avoiding the usual unquestioned adherence 
to theories of progressive development from work to work that characterizes 
most previous efforts of this sort.3 Thereafter I will explore several topics of 
relevance to the special characteristics of Ming-Qing novels and short sto- 
ries. My concern is not with literary analysis of individual works but with 
changi ions. 
10st histories of Chinese fiction begin with the “origins” of “fiction” in 
the dark recesses of Chinese cultural history, with speculations about the rea- 
sons China suffered such a paucity of myth— or why the myths that must 
have existed were not recordec:Such discussions necessarily take up the 
meaning of xiaoshuo at various periods, from its origins as a philosophical 
term in the Taoist compilation Zhuang zi to its eventual meaning during the 
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twentieth century, “fiction.”4 Historians then generally address the devel- 
opment of literary-language forms through the Song period, all of which 
were relatively short, and then glean the few remaining early references to 
the storytelling tradition of that period for the beginnings of vernacular 
narratives. Most of these references describe the professional activities of 
groups, even guilds, of oral performers in Hangzhou, the imperial capital 
during the Southern Song. Although textual scholars have generally assumed 
that these performers used written stories as the basis for their tales, there is 
no logical reason to assume that a professional whose income depended on 
the effectiveness of his delivery should or even could limit his performance 
to a written text, whether drawn from some earlier textual source or written 
out himself. Not surprisingly, no written recordings of these oral tales exist. 

The vernacular tradition has thus been conventionally studied as if sepa- 
rate and different from classical-language narratives, although recent re- 
search demonstrates a close relationship between works in different language 
styles. In fact, the term “vernacular” covers a great variety of levels of lan- 
guage, from the extremely formal to vulgar slang; some popular fiction was 
written in a generally classical style. Clearly, authors of prose narratives freely 
drew from common and shared pools of story materials in which classical, 
historical, and oral elements combine to produce an extensive sequence of 
narratives. But leaving considerations of the languages of fiction for another 
occasion, my concern here is with texts and their contexts, rather than their 
linguistic medium or their ultimate origins and inspirations. I will focus pri- 
marily on the books and secondarily on the significance of their contents. 


THE EARLIEST EXTENDED VERNACULAR NARRATIVES 


Lengthy vernacular stories appeared during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, beginning early in the Yuan period or from the very end of the 
Song. The oldest extant, Xindiao Da Tang Sanzang fashi qujing ji (The tale 
of the monk Tripitaka of the Great ‘Tang fetches scriptures, a newly carved 
edition; instead of ji, the title of an apparently later imprint ends with the 
term shihua, “a tale with verse”), is unique in form and, among the earliest 
of these vernacular narratives, in content as well. It has been dated to around 
1280 and seemingly reflects the spoken language of the Song, perhaps even 
the Northern Song period. 
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The remarkable adventures of the historical monk Kuanzang (d. 664, 
known as Sanzang or Tripitaka for his contributions as a translator of Bud- 
dhist scriptures from Sanskrit into Chinese) are hardly visible in this dis- 
continuous fictional narrative nominally based on them. This is the oldest 
surviving version of what was to become a lengthy series of stories and plays 
devoted more to the monk’s companion, the monkey king, than to the Bud- 
dhist priest himself. The few episodes here consist merely of a brief plot out- 
line and a concluding poem, as well as moralistic comments either attributed 
to a character or made from the external view of a narrator. Although many 
of its elements can be traced to the Buddhist textual tradition, it seems to 
preserve traces of a variety of popular entertainments, in the view of Glen 
Dudbridge.® 

Most of the early vernacular narratives date from the Yuan and are known 
as pinghua (plain[ly told] tales) because of the common element in the titles 
of most; in marked contrast to the earlier example on a religious figure, they 
narrate events from China’s past, drawing on historical sources, legends, and, 
presumably, the imaginations of their creators.” All deal with historical peri- 
ods or military figures. The largest extant collection were all published by a 
Mr. Yu in Jian’an, Fujian, during the Zhizhi reign period (1321-23), to judge 
from their uniform format and style. Five exist, although the appearance of 
“second collection” or “continuation” (houji, xuji) in the titles of two and 
the gap in historical coverage from the earliest in content to the latest indi- 
cate that the entire set must have consisted of at least eight books. The ex- 
tant titles are: 


Wuwang fa Zhou shu: Lii Wang xing Zhou (The story of King Wu's cam- 
paign against [the Shang ruler] Zhou: Lii Wang establishes the Zhou 
[dynasty]) : 

Qiguo chungiu houji: Yue Yi tu Qi (The chronicles of the Seven [War- 
ring] States, part II, Yue Yi’s plots against Qi) 

Qin bing Liuguo pinghua: Qin Shihuang zhuan (Plain tale on the Qin 
unification of the Six States: the life story of the First Emperor 
of Qin) 

Qian Hanshu xuji: Lii Hou zhan Han Xin (The history of the Former 
Han, continuation: Empress Lii beheads Han Xin) 
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Sanguo zhi pinghua (Plain tale from the Chronicles of the Three 
Kingdoms) 


All are illustrated, with the top third of each page devoted to representations 
of the encounters of characters in the narrative. 

Another compilation, the undated Xinbian Wudai shi pinghua (Plain tales 
from the history of the Five Dynasties, newly compiled), recounts the tu- 
multuous period between the fall of the Tang and the founding of the Song 
dynasty in the first half of the tenth century. It devotes two juan to the his- 
tory of five separate states, Liang, Tang, Jin, Han, and Zhou; the second 
halves of the narratives devoted to Liang and Han have been lost. A similar 
text was preserved in the early Ming compendium Yongle dadian (compiled 
1403~8), entitled Xue Rengui zheng Liao shiliie (Events of Xue Rengui’s con- 
quest of Liao); unlike the other works in this category, it recounts the mili- 
tary exploits of a single protagonist. So, too, did a lost pinghua text that nar- 
rated the adventures of the Song dynasty founder, Zhao Kuangyin. From 
this list one can easily see how much of China’s past had been recast in this 
form; given the paucity of texts on alternative subjects, it is clear that history 
was a popular topic for these writers.® 

The style of language in these texts varies from a terse classical style to 
nearly pure colloquial, leading W. L. Idema to conclude that they were com- 
piled rather than composed; their written sources are generally discernible 
by the unmodified language of the original and most can be found in the rel- 
evant historical chronicles. Major portions of the Wudai shi pinghua and its 
general organization, for example, are drawn from the popular thirteenth- 
century history compiled by the philosopher Zhu Xi and his disciples, Tong- 
jian gangmu. Likewise, all are embellished with documents of a variety of 
sorts—letters, proclamations, memorials—as well as with decorative poems 
from the Tang poets known for their verse on historical events.? Some also 
contain quoted literary masterpieces. The vernacular sources for these 
pinghua are harder to find, if in fact they were written texts at all. Such ma- 
terials may have been scripts (if such existed) for plays or prose synopses of 
plays that may have circulated in written form. However, none of this mate- 
rial is extant today, suggesting that these early narratives were probably elab- 
orated on basis of formal written texts by relying on variations of meta-texts 
or story outlines in oral circulation among China’s many performing artists. 
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Despite their uses of earlier sources and oral materials, pinghua are bro- 
ken into sections at significant places in terms of plot development to dem- 
onstrate concern with structure: most devote one juan to the rise of a dy- 
nasty, the second to its fall. The introductory pages of Sanguo zhi pinghua 
predict the division of the realm into three kingdoms as retribution for 
killing the three generals responsible for the establishment of the dynasty 
four centuries earlier. Clearly their source materials were adapted to serve 
the growing conventions of a new form of literary art. The illustrations and 
the variety of quoted writings have been taken to suggest a readership who 
would benefit from the educational effect of such compilation. All of the 
13208 series are entitled similarly xinkan quanxiang pinghua...(...a newly 
printed, fully illusttated, plain[ly told] tale): Patrick Hanan concludes that 
these narratives were popular among an established reading public for moral- 
ity texts, given the shared elements in pinghua and morality book titles. One 
should note, in this regard, that the morality texts generally consisted of 
short, discontinuous narratives to which the extended historical romances 
made a rather striking formal contrast even though both drew upon a com- 
mon fund of popular stories for their subject matter.'° 

In fact, the pinghua embody a conventional political morality that praises 
good government and self-restraint rather as do standard historical writings. 
Another text of similar age published separately, the Xuanhe yishi (Forgotten 
events of the Xuanhe era [1118—26]) likewise closely follows its historical 
sources to dramatize events of the more recent past. Several scholars have 
speculated that it was compiled early in the Yuan period, soon after the 
fall of the Song dynasty; it narrates the decline and fall of the Northern Song 
court to nomadic peoples from the north. Its story includes references to 
bandits that would become the central figures in one of China’s most en- 
during cycles of plays and stories, but its central concern is with the emperor 
Huizong and his son who were captured and taken north, where they died of 
exposure and neglect. It is a sad tale, with less action than the other pinghua; 
it also invites more serious reflection on the personal culpability of leaders.!! 

Given the lengthy gaps between the publishing dates of many early works 
of Chinese vernacular fiction, it would seem that a number were lost. In fact, 
most of the pinghua texts were preserved in Japanese collections; only the fas- 
- cination of a handful of bibliophiles there and in China brought to light 
these otherwise forgotten books. But by now libraries and private collections 
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have yielded most of their treasures to scholarly scrutiny; recently it has been 
archaeologists who have contributed to our knowledge of the history of ver- 
nacular literature. In 1967 with the opening of the tomb of an early Ming pe- 
riod woman, a hitherto unknown body of materials came to light. Although 
on their title pages or in the texts themselves many of them declare that they 
are cihua (tales with doggerel), one consists only of verse and the other twelve 
alternate passages of prose with verse sections. All are illustrated. The collec- 
tion includes three historical narratives, eight crime-case tales involving per- 
spicacious judgments by Bao Zheng, and two cautionary stories. Dates of 
printing range through the 1470s, or within decades, as mentioned above, af- 
ter at least one pinghua was copied into the Yongle dadian; a much shorter 
narrative presumably based on the same material appears here as Xinkan 
quanxiang Tang Xue Rengui kuahai zheng Liao gushi (The tale of Xue Rengui 
of the Tang who crossed the seas to conquer Liao, newly printed and fully il- 
lustrated, 1471).!* All are written in rather stiff formulaic language; in this 
they resemble narratives found in the cache of manuscripts walled up at Dun- 
huang around the year 1000. In form they are also related to the chantefable 
forms of various periods such as the guci (drum lyrics) of the Song period and 
tanci (plucking rhymes), popular in south China during the Ming and Qing. 
Given the dominant position of prose in all other works considered tradi- 
tional fiction, this Chenghua period material is more relevant to the field of 
oral and performing literature than it is to the novel; its importance for the 
present discussion will be seen most clearly when the printing of popular lit- 
erature is taken up in the next chapter. It is sufficient to notice here that these 
cthua, like the pinghua, suggest the existence of a growing supply of (and de- 
mand for) popular narrative texts, with illustrations. Both forms have raised 
the question of intended audience as a subject for speculation: Were these ex- 
amples of the lowest level of educational texts? Were they produced for 
wealthy but poorly educated members of the ruling elite (Mongols and other 
non-Han administrators during the Yuan) or for their families, women, and 
children? I will return to these questions at the conclusion of this study. 


MING HISTORICAL NARRATIVES 


The oldest extant work generally accepted as a “novel” is the “Hongzhi” pe- 
riod printed edition of Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi (A popular explication of The 
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History of the Three Kingdoms, commonly known in English as Romance of 
the Three Kingdoms) with prefaces dated 1494 and 1522. Presumably it was 
printed during or soon after the later date, the first year of the Jiajing reign 
period, It is much longer than any of the earlier extended prose fictional nar- 
ratives; in this earliest edition the text was divided into 240 ze or entries, sub- 
sequently paired to form the 120 Aui or chapters typical of the structural 
scheme used to describe the novel in Chinese: as zhanghui xiaoshuo (fiction 
in sections and chapters). -Its title identifies its major textual source, the 
official history Sanguo zhi compiled by Chen Shou, ca. 280, although other 
historical works contributed, including versions of Sima Guang’s (1019 — 86) 
Zizhi tongjian (Comprehensive mirror for aid in governing). It was not 
heavily indebted to the earlier pinghua on the Three Kingdoms period de- 
spite elements in common. The title also clarifies that the text was meant to 
be “popular” and to be didactic; the element yanyi had previously been used 
in the titles of popular Confucian morality texts such as Daxue yanyi (Ex- 
plications of The Great Learning)."3 

The “Yongyouzi” preface (by Jiang Daqi) also draws attention to the ex- 
emplary nature of its central characters. Indeed, comparing this novel with 
the pinghua and cihua on Three Kingdoms figures reveals a preference for 
orthodox values over spectacle or violent adventure; Hua Guan Suo of the 
cihua was wildly unfilial, but here he is a paragon of devotion to his father."4 
The novel narrates events from the years 184 to 280 C.E.; it was a great and 
awful age, a time of the fall of Han civilization to China’s Dark Age of po- 
litical disunity, constant fighting, and unremitting personal tragedy. These 
events have been the stuff of legends and popular entertainments since that 
time; it is a well-known historical outline that serves as backdrop to innu- 
merable oral and dramatic presentations up to the present day. The novel fo- 
cuses on the drama of character interaction and the dramatic presentation of 
portentous or fateful events, such as the initial meeting of the three men who 
become sworn brothers, Liu Bei, Zhang Fei, and Guan Yu. It emphasizes 
causality in human events, demonstrating how the individual is responsible 
for his/her acts; hence acts of heroism, cupidity, cunning, meanness, altru- 

_ism, devotion, and shortsightedness regularly bring their just rewards. 

The moral messages focus around loyalty to one’s leader and, more par- 

ticularly, to the Han state as embodied in its emperor. Hence the conten- 
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der for the throne, Cao Cao, whom the official histories treat relatively well 
(his cause was successful, after all), is here portrayed as a master of vile de- 
ception and unalloyed self-interest. By contrast, the three “brothers” are ex- 
emplary; in Andrew Plaks’s words, most characters are “reduced to a set of 
repeating images, not so much fixed character types as recurring patterns of 
human behavior” > revealed through monologue, dialogue, and the narra- 
tor’s comments. = 

Despite failed attempts to locate examples of editions that predate 1522, 
the text remains firmly identified with Luo Guanzhong, a playwright of the 
profitable and very popular northern theatrical form, the zaju, who pre- 
sumably was alive around the time of the Yuan collapse in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. Luo was famous for his plays on historical subjects. 
In contrast to its predecessors in the pinghua format, this first novel was writ- 
ten in a uniform, rather simple classical style; it is therefore relatively easy to 
read, making it a durable classic. It is still widely read throughout the Chi- 
nese cultural world and even in Korea, among students of the Chinese script. 
Later versions incorporated continuous illustrations along the top of each 
page or extensive commentaries by Mao Zonggang and his father, Mao Lun, 
dating from about 1680.'° 

To judge from the extant texts, historical fiction, later termed jiangshi 
xiaoshuo, developed quickly within a decade or two of the appearance of 
Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi. In 1537 a popularized version of the founding of 
the Ming appeared, entitled Huang Ming kaiyun yingwu zhuan (Heroic war- 
riors found the Imperial Ming; Otsuka 32066) '7 and produced by Guo Xun 
(d. 1540). Then in the tsso0s a Fujian publisher named Xiong Zhonggu 
(more commonly known as Xiong Damu) produced a series of historical 
narratives, some of which expand on the earlier pinghua although most 
reflect historiographical sources directly. His series includes: 


Da Song yanyi zhongxing yinglie zhuan (Heroes of the restoration, a nar- 
rative of the Great Song, Otsuka 32055), 1552 

Tang shu zhizhuan (Chronicles from The History of the Tang, Otsuka 
32038), 1553 

Quan Han zhizhuan (Chronicles of the entire Han [Period], Otsuka 
32019) | 
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Nan Bei liang Song zhizhuan (Chronicles of the two Song [Courts], 
Southern and Northern, Otsuka 32051) !8 


These novels were followed by other works of popular history, including 
Lieguo zhizhuan (Chronicles of the Warring States, Otsuka 32005), com- 
piled by Yu Shaoyu perhaps around 1570. Soon thereafter Yu’s grandnephew, 
the famous bookseller from Jianyang, Fujian, Yu Xiangdou,'” began to re- 
write and to reprint earlier fiction to produce an extensive list of illustrated 
historical novels. The younger Yu’s list included novels on the Warring 
States, Song, and Ming periods. After the Fujian productions, the historical 
novel format was utilized for a number of works that were quite varied in 
their purposes and subject matter. Yu Xiangdou’s novels will again become 
relevant later in this chapter. 

» The sheer numbers of editions produced suggest that historical fiction 
was the most popular reading material in late imperial China, from the Jia- 
jing reign of the Ming until the waning years of the nineteenth century. The 
reasons most commonly given for the development of the genre have been 
numerous, but not entirely convincing: that Chinese culture is very old, and 
Chinese have always been proud of it and hence wanted to read about it; or 
that historical fiction existed as a simple way to teach about the past because 
Chinese people needed to know about it. Although these may have been 
among the motivations for particular writers at particular times, despite the 
problematic agendas they embody, the weight of Confucian tradition surely 
"played a role in the development of historical fiction. That is, their prefaces 
generally present historical fiction as didactic and morally efficacious; cer- 
tainly the models of the Sanguo heroes have resonated through countless 
later written versions and theatrical performances as well. The Confucian 
tradition taught three ways to establish one’s worth: by establishing one’s 
virtue, by performing meritoriously for the realm, and by teaching (Ui de, li 
gong, li yan; from Zuo zhuan, Duke Xiang 12). By presenting their fiction as 
popularized history, thus as a recognized way of transmitting proper moral 
values to posterity, novelists could nominally identify with Confucian his- 
toriography even if facetiously. Official histories seldom provided sufficient 
details to make a good story; hence a novelist was free to make up what he 
needed, ostensibly secure in the belief, although perhaps less than totally se- 
riously, that he was performing a somewhat meritorious act of writing.”° 
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- . The conventions of Chinese historical fiction are also worth noting. Most 
are set in periods of strife and generally narrate the rise and fall of dynasties. 
This allows the novelist to build portraits of various contenders and explore 
the loyalty (or treachery) of their followers as the various groups jockey for 
position and power. Many rebels begin as otherwise unknown local figures 
and rise to prominence through the relentless battles that dominate the 
narrative in these works. The popularity of these novels attests to the preva- 
lence of a.taste for action of a slightly subversive sort: although the idea 
of loyalty to authority is intrinsic here, the glorification of fighting men to 
the detriment of inept civil officials regularly undercuts the official Confu- 
cian emphasis on order and tranquillity. More important, these works ques- 
tion the ability of rulers to maintain such order even for short periods of 
time by regular reference to the notion that periods of political disorder are 
inevitable.#! 


MING ADVENTURE FICTION 


The second early novel commonly known today is in many ways the oppo- 
site of Sanguo; the work generally known as Shuihu zhuan (The water mar- 
gin, also known in English translation as Outlaws of the Marsh) exists in a 
number of quite different editions, versions that vary in language and in the 
presence or the absence of certain adventures, of poetry, of illustrations, and 
of commentary. Although no one could question the enduring popularity of 
these individual stories (Shuihu heroes appear in most theatrical and oral 
performance forms from the Yuan period onward),”* the proliferation of re- 
censions suggests that writers generally considered this story material com- 
mon property, with free access to all, to a far greater extent than they did 
with Sanguo stories. Authorship was often attributed to a shadowy figure 
named Shi Nai’an, sometimes identified with a late Yuan playwright named 
Shi, and some readers have even tried to tie its origins to Luo Guanzhong.” 
But the fact remains that numerous editors shaped this material, often to 
quite different ends. 

For the material was, and still is, exceptionally malleable. It consists of 
groups of interwoven stories of military heroes active from about ror to 
1125, knights-errant each of whom has one or more sobriquets that reveal a 
dominant characteristic or personality trait, a favorite weapon, or a relatively 
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fixed body of emotional and behavioral responses to situations. Thirty-six of 
the 108 heroes are relatively well developed characters; the rest serve as filler 
in crowd scenes or come in for occasional prominence, although all are rep- 
resentations of only a very few traits. Nor does any owe much to historical 
sources. All share unshakable loyalty to their leader; all demonstrate altruis- 
tic generosity toward their fellows and, in some stories, toward oppressed 
members of society at large. In such episodes, these heroes function most of- 
ten as bandits or rebels against authority; with brutal efficiency they slaugh- 
ter their foes at all but the central levels of government. In most extended 
versions, the band grows throughout the first part of the novel through the 
accretion of individual heroes to form a kind of alternative society with con- 
sistent rules and rewards. It is largely misogynistic and fiercely protective of 
its own interests. , 

At a point past the middle of the novel, the group as a whole swears alle- 
giance to the Song emperor and are sent into action against yet greater 
threats to the throne. As they interact with the outside world, they lose their 
previous coherence and imperviousness to harm. Some die in battle, and 
others drift off to lives of contemplation; finally the central figures, notably 
the leader Song Jiang and his devoted but bloodthirsty companion Li Kui 
(to whom the dying Song administers poisoned wine to forestall his taking 
revenge against the emperor), are murdered by the same evil ministers whose 
rapacity caused most of the heroes to rebel against authority in the first place. 
The novel thus ends where it began, with little accomplished and no new era 
of reinvigorated rule to replace the corruption of the past, an ironic reversal 
of conventional historical novels.” 

Despite the novelists’ unwillingness to create any political alternative to 
the royal house dominated by Confucian virtues, Shuihu has been among 
the works of fiction on proscription lists from the waning years of the Ming 
onward. The Qing dynastic legal code of 1799 specified: 


All bookshops that print the licentious story Shuihu zhuan must be vigorously 
sought out, and the work prohibited. Both the woodblocks and the printed 
matter should be burned. In case [it is discovered that] this book is being 
made, and the local official is not acting to find out and prevent it, then shall 
he lose six months’ pay. In case bookstores are permitted to loan this book with 
the knowledge of the official, then shall he be demoted two ranks and removed 
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elsewhere. Should [an official] himself engrave it he shall be stripped of office 
entirely. In case he buys a copy and reads it, his punishment shall be the loss of 
a year’s pay.?° 


While clearly the greatest penalty is reserved for the official who is involved 
in publishing the work (as was Guo Xun with an early—perhaps the first — 
printed edition), dereliction of duty in enforcing the ban was clearly a lesser 
offense than simply reading it! During the Ming, officials and palace eu- 
nuchs alike enjoyed the work; apparently it was in high demand among 
them. Likewise, bandits and rebels against the state such as Li Zicheng and 
others who arose during the last years of the Ming period were influenced to 
the extent that they adopted nicknames from Shuihu bandits. All readers ap- 
parently found the novel in its various versions subversive, and yet it was fre- 
quently reprinted, a testament to its importance in cultural terms despite its 
marginal social position. Similarly, the figure of the righter of wrongs, par- 
ticularly official malfeasance, was utilized by writers in all forms of narrative 
from the middle Ming onward.”¢ 


CRIME-CASE FICTION 


The young scholar Chen Dakang has noted, relying on the printing history 
of various works, that the novel’s first stage of development lasted for about 
seventy years, from the appearance of the earliest printed edition of Sanguo 
to around 1590. During that time only eight novels were published, but fifty 
more appeared during the next half-century (up to the end of the dynasty) 
as the novel form came of age. Among these early novels were genres that 
were to enjoy quite different fortunes subsequently, from waning popularity 
to inspiring numerous later works. Of the Ming genres that had no Qing pe- 
riod counterparts, one was the novel of knight-errantry such as the Shuihu 
zhuan; the other was crime-case fiction. 

Crime-case or gong’an fiction had a “small boom” in popularity during 
the last decade of the sixteenth century and the first of the seventeenth, 
probably because of the familiarity of theatergoers with the exploits of Mag- 
istrate Bao (historically, Bao Zheng, 999-1062) from innumerable plays and 
oral narratives. The earliest collection, Bao Longtu baijia gongan (The hun- 
dred cases of Bao Longtu) was published first in Hangzhou in 1594; it was 
reprinted in Nanjing three years later. Among its sources history played a 
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small role; it and all other such fictional tales of righteous judges were pri- 
marily fantasies based on the shared materials of the oral and theatrical tra- 
ditions. This earliest collection was by and large colloquial in style, although 
succeeding compilations were ever more classical in diction as they focused 
on legal matters instead of the drama of the Hundred Cases; later works in 
this genre quote legal documents extensively.?” 

But their popularity was short-lived; after about 1620 except for the Hun- 
dred Cases no crime-case fiction was published until the latter half of the 
Qing period. By then novelists were combining crime stories with tales of 
chivalrous adventure reminiscent of Shuihu materials to produce a new type 
of heroic fiction not quite like either predecessor: wuxia stories were as pop- 
ular on stage as they were in print into the twentieth century. Among the 
more famous examples is the anonymous Sanxia wuyi (The three swords- 
men and the seven knights), which first appeared in Beijing with the title 
Lhonglie xiayi zhuan (Tales of loyal and virtuous swordsmen and knights) in 
1879, a movable-type edition. Apparently it was based on a transcription of 
tales told by Shi Yukun, a well-known professional storyteller of the time. 
Later the text was revised by Yu Yue (1822—1906) as Qixia wuyi (The seven 
swordsmen . . . ; preface dated 1889) and published in Suzhou. The genre 
came to include ever more fantastic weapons and exploits in the hands of 
modern writers including Jin Yong (Louis Cha, b. 1924) and the innumer- 
able wuxia pian or “swordsman movies” produced throughout the Chinese 
cultural world in recent decades.?® 


NOVELS ON RELIGIOUS FIGURES 


Although fiction on supernatural characters and religious figures appeared 
sporadically throughout the Qing period, the majority of extant examples 
were written in the Ming, during the Wanli (1573-1620) era or soon there- 
after. The first was Xiyou ji (Journey to the west), a justly celebrated text 
with a long and still largely undiscovered history. That is, while a zaju play 
cycle from the Yuan dynasty concerning the novel’s central characters and 
the Da Tang Sanzang fashi qujing ji exist, as does an extended passage in the 
Korean textbook Pak T’ongsa énhae and a number of shorter versions, some 
of which may predate the longer masterpiece, scholars have been at a loss to 
explain the sources of so many of its numerous episodes and minor charac- 
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ters. Yet one might argue that this approach fails to recognize the importance 
of this novel: the “classic” 100-chapter Xiyou ji (1592) was for the most part 
the work of one individual who developed the novel form to new heights of 
artistic complexity. Renowned for its uses of allegory and parody, this ver- 
sion also utilizes a wide variety of literary devices and approaches to com- 
ment on its characters, their adventures, and the art of writing itself to dem- 
onstrate its author’s awareness of his art. The figure generally associated with 
this recension of the work is Wu Cheng’en (ca. 1506 —ca. 1582), a compiler 
of literary anecdotes with an admitted fondness for tales of the supernatural. 
Yet despite increasing information about the man himself (even his remains 
reportedly have been exhumed), his ties to the novel and its composition re- 
main obscure.”? 

The novel itself has been read in several quite different ways. One school 
makes it a religious text and treats its contents with veneration. This is be- 
cause its central character, the Monkey rather than the monk Tripitaka, en- 
gages in successive personal quests for self-perfection, first to escape mortal- 
ity and second to gain magical prowess. In the meantime, he achieves a level 
of spiritual insight that makes him unique among his fellow pilgrims, and yet 
he maintains a degree of human emotionality that informs his complex re- 
lationships with the other protagonists. Characters are frequently presented 
as reflecting alchemical elements or religious tenets, providing fuel for the 
religious commentators who have given the text near canonical status.*° 

Along the pilgrimage route the band encounters numerous monsters, 
some of which are human foibles symbolically represented, which the Mon- 
key must best in contests of physical and magical skill. The amusing nature 
of these contests at the superficial level encourages a reading of the narrative 
as an adventure tale. This is the reason why the material has been a peren- 
nial favorite in religious and secular theater as well as in children’s stories and 
comic books of more recent times.?! Likewise, the novel is studded with 
witty and amusing poems that serve as the novelist’s commentary on his ma- 
terials and on the act of writing. Undoubtedly this verse and the novel’s more’ 
abstruse reliance on mystical philosophy, including the ongoing references 
to the Xinjing or “Mind sutra” (in the translation made by the historical 
monk Tripitaka), appealed to intellectually more sophisticated adult readers. 

The success of this novel may well have inspired writers and booksellers 
to produce other supernatural adventure tales, not all of which embody sim- 
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ilarly substantial religious teachings. Historians of Chinese fiction predis- 
posed to categorization have difficulty with the earliest of these texts, Feng- 
shen yanyi (An explication of the canonization of the gods; ca. 1590?) and 
Sanbao taijian Xiyang ji tongsu yanyi (The journey of Sanbao the Grand Eu- 
nuch to the Western Ocean, a popular explication; 1597). The first is anony- 
mous; it narrates the destruction of the Shang and the foundation of the 
Zhou dynasty in the eleventh century B.c.8. with the divine help of pre- 
ternaturally insightful advisors and magically powerful spirits. Although it 
varies widely from the historical record, drawing readily on materials from 
oral traditions, its standard edition was produced in 1695, the work of a 
scholar-printer who took considerable pains with its production. To judge 
from the number of different editions and of plays based on these materials, 
the story has for centuries enjoyed widespread approval among China’s read- 
ers and theatergoers.?” 

The second was popular for a shorter period. It, too, found inspiration in 
historical events, the much more recent voyages of the eunuch Zheng He 
(1371-1433) from China around southeast Asia through the Indian Ocean to 
the coast of Africa. It also includes a visit to the underworld that incorpo- 
rates elements from several religious traditions. Although straightforward ac- 
counts of these adventures were disparaged by official historians of the Ming 
and Qing (eunuchs became political manipulators at court during the Ming 
and were generally hated by Confucian officials as a consequence), this novel 
combines a historical outline with imaginative fantasy and religious beliefs 
for an apparently engaging narrative. It was frequently reprinted, although 
less commonly recarved onto new blocks. Even though its author is known, 
little is known about him. He was Luo Maodeng.33 

The one author most readily associated with supernatural adventure fic- 
tion is Deng Zhimo (b. ca. 1560), a tutor employed by a publishing house. 
His novels include: 


Li: Chunyang de dao: feijian ji (The flying sword: the enlightenment of 
Lii Dongbin, Otsuka 22012) 
Xu Jingyang de dao qinjiao: tieshu ji (The iron tree: the enlightenment 
and capture of the dragon by. Xu Jingyang; 1603, Otsuka 22010) 
_ Sa Zhenren de dao: zhouzao ji (The cursing jujube: the enlightenment of 
Sa the Fully Realized; 1603, Otsuka 22012) 
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Deng Zhimo was also involved in other publication projects ‘as well. One of 
his more interesting compilations was Huangmei gushi (Tales of painted eye- 
brows; preface dated 1616), stories about women culled from a variety of 
older written sources and arranged into ten categories. His emphasis in this 
book as in his novels on religious figures seems to have been divided between 
morality and entertainment: some of his categories are behavioral models 
(martyrs, wise women, and the like), whereas others are prostitutes, singets, 
and merchants’ wives.*4 

Deng was not alone in writing such novels during the Wanli era: indeed, 
stories of religious figures were among the most common in fiction pro- 
duced at that time. There were novels on Niulang and Zhinii, the star spir- 
its Herd Boy and the Weaving Maid whose annual trysts form the legendary 
basis for a romantic festival in the lunar calendar, on the Buddhist savior 
figure Guanyin and the Chan (Zen) sect founder Bodhidharma, and on the 
Eight Immortals (baxian) associated with Taoist self-perfection and religious 
practice. All these novels seem to have been compiled by literati in the em- 
ploy of publishing houses, suggesting profit more than piety as a motivating 
factor for their production.°? ~ 


EXPANDING THE RANGE OF SUBJECTS IN LATE MING FICTION 


Short fictional narratives in the vernacular had appeared around the middle 
of the sixteenth century; their presence is exemplified by an extensive col- 
lection of writings in a variety of language styles entitled Liushijia xiaoshuo 
(Stories by 60 masters) published in groups of ten by Hong Pian around 
1550. Given the story material shared by many of them with the oral pre- 
sentations of professional storytellers, the form has traditionally been asso- 
ciated with the art of the performer. However, the written conventions of 
the vernacular story, especially as it developed in the hands of the prolific late 
Ming literatus and local administrator Feng Menglong (1574-1646), came 
to ‘0 parody the professional performance through the regular use : Of hetori- 


manipulation of language, especially i in terms of poetry fads images, clearly 

indicates self-awareness of literary art on the part of the story writers.>° 
Feng himself edited three collections of 40 stories each, entitled Gujin 

xiaoshuo (Stories old and new; 1621; later retitled Yushi mingyan, Clear words 
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to instruct the world), Jingshi tongyan (Common words to warn the world; 
ca. 1624), and Xingshi hengyan (Constant words to awaken the world; 1627). 
Some of these stories were based on earlier classical-language writings; oth- 
ers had vernacular sources. In their production, Feng apparently collabo- 
rated with at least two other writers, to judge from internal evidence in the 
stories. The immediate commercial success of these collections presumably 
prompted Ling Mengchu (1580-1644), a playwright and scion of a distin- 
guished family of scholar-officials and publishers, to gather his own refor- 
mulations of older narratives into collections of 40 stories each entitled 
Paian jinggi and Erke Pai‘an jinggi (Striking the table in amazement, first 
and second collections; 1628 and 1632). Unlike many of Feng’s stories, Ling’s 
are his own compositions, which gives them a degree of stylistic uniformity 
not seen in the Sanyan collections. Other writers produced more fiction in 
this form, but Li Yu (1611-80) was the first to divide his stories into chap- 
ters; he also used parody and satire effectively, as well as references to con- 
temporary events. The collection Doupeng xianhua (Idle talk under the bean 
arbor; after 1668), composed by a writer identified only as Aina Jushi, effec- 
tively experiments with a frame story and even an extended Confucian 
homily to conclude the series; others such as Zuixing shi (The sobering stone) 
give expression to the fears and sorrows surrounding the fall of the Ming dy- 
nasty and the establishment of the Qing in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The term used most commonly to describe these stories, huaben, has been 
taken at face value to mean “story root.” Some thereby infer that the stories 
originated as promptbooks for raconteurs and thus reflect oral performance. 
This assumption is supported neither by the written record nor by the prac- 
tice of storytellers in more recent times, but still the idea remains. As we have 
seen, Feng Menglong may well have shared material with professional en- 
tertainers, but so too did many of the novelists of the Ming. What makes 
the Sanyan collections most important for our purposes here is that in addi- 
tion to the tales of historical military, political, literary, and religious figures 
that appeared in novels, these stories include many that focus on the daily, 
lives of working people, merchants, peddlers, local administrators, and even 
criminals as they go about lives that are not necessarily heroic. Given the 
amount of detail about homely activities and personal feelings, these stories 
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have been seen as exemplifying a kind of diurnal realism not visible in most 
novels of that period. Li Yu and other early Qing story writers, most writ- 
ing anonymously, brought contemporary political events into their fiction. 
Likewise, erotic elements became more frequent in appearance as vernacu- 
lar fiction developed during the late Ming and early Qing toward an ever 
greater focus on the individual. This interest in daily life was shared by the 
greatest of late Ming novels.?” 

Jin Ping Mei (The plum in the golden vase) circulated in manuscript form 
during the last decades of the sixteenth century among some of the most tal- 
ented literati of the day. A draft was apparently composed before 1582, but 
the work may not have been completed until its first printing in 1617. The 
novel was an immediate sensation in elite circles, not the least because of its 
extensive use of sexual activity as a means to develop characters and plot. It 
is also a virtual pastiche of popular songs, arias, and scenes from operas, 
jokes, and segments from earlier fiction in various forms; its frame story is 
based on a major episode in Shuihu zhuan. Like poems composed of lines 
lifted from earlier verse, the recognition of familiar materials in new settings 
with extended symbolic significance can only have added to the educated 
reader’s enjoyment.*® 

“There is no earlier work of prose fiction of equal sophistication in world 
literature,” scholar and translator David Roy has asserted; Jin Ping Mei has 
been widely and justifiably heralded as a “landmark.” With the exception of 
several chapters in the middle, it is the work of a single unidentified writer. 
Its numerous written sources have been carefully fit together to make a nar- 
tative texture in which each element reflects or by implication comments 
ironically on others before and following; all of this borrowed material is 
subjugated to the demands of its plot and complex characterization. Indeed, 
the primary characteristic of the work is its figural density. Set during the 
collapse of the Northern Song (1112-27), the novel traces the demise of the 
household of the wealthy merchant Ximen Qing with its many wives and 
other women; it comments darkly on the decline of the Ming imperial house 
by suggesting parallels between its protagonist and the Wanli emperor. Few 
major characters have only one significance in this variegated narrative, how- 
ever. Furthermore, its two halves and even its ten-chapter segments are care- 
fully balanced to illuminate each other; the purpose is to castigate, from a 
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Confucian perspective, the immorality of the age. Perhaps most noticed by 
readers is the novel’s propensity to utilize explicit sexual description (pre- 
sented through euphemism, for the most part) to comment on a variety of 
manifestations of human selfishness and insensibility toward others. The 
novel in essence thereby reasserts traditional orthodox Confucianism over 
the more liberal intellectual currents of its time.5? 


LITERATI EXPERIMENTS WITH THE NOVEL 


One can only view the accomplishments of the author of the Jin Ping Mei as 
the result of highly self-conscious experimentation with an already devel- 
oped literary form. Although it is remarkable for the extraordinary breadth 
and success of its explorations into the potential of the form, other contem- 
porary and subsequent fictional works also probed new areas for experi- 
mentation, in the form of long narratives no less than in the short story of 
the seventeenth century. 

Among the changes in novels produced during the last decades of the 
Ming period was a more developed sense of authorship. As we have seen, 
Luo Guanzhong is a shadowy figure at best; whether Shi Nai’an had any 
connection with any extant Shuihu text is entirely open to question. The 
compilers of many of the earlier novels simply assembled and recast received 
materials with relatively little self-conscious manipulation for artistic or 
other effect. A number of the early novels are anonymous; from around the 
turn of the.seventeenth century onward, many novels were the product of 
individual aesthetic sensibilities, even when the author's name was con- 
cealed, giving rise subsequently to intense scholarly searching for the iden- 
tity of these mystery writers. 

As Roger Chartier has observed about western European writing, using 
the concept of an “author” is a way of discriminating between texts, a way of 
establishirig “penal responsibility” as well as the more obvious “concept of 
literary property.” From this perspective it is noteworthy that in China the 
authorship of particular versions of vernacular texts became relevant some- 
time after the novel had become a popular literary form, when vernacular 
and fictional “discourses could be transgressive” of the dominant morality.*° 
The earliest Chinese novels were often guankeben, either official publications 
at some level of government or at the least officially tolerated, with neither 
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fear of loss of “property” nor of transgression of official moral standards. 
Subsequent fictional writings on historical events or religious figures con- 
ventionally sought to identify their content as having some formal relation- 
ship with orthodox texts, thereby obviating any possible “blame” on the part 
of their compilers. And if we are correct in concluding that many “novelists” 
were literati or even hack writers employed by publishers to generate income 
for them, then any identification between the values expressed by a middle 
Ming text and those of a particular “author” is not worth pursuing. 

By the early Wanli reign period, however, the situation was beginning to 
change, and proprietorship over texts became more important, especially in 
Fujian, where booksellers proliferated. Compare the English situation, again 
as presented by Roger Chartier: “London booksellers invented the modern 
proprietary author,” he concludes, to defend themselves against unautho- 
rized reprints by provincial booksellers. The sense of proprietorship over a 
text in China had already begun during the Wanli reign period, as evidenced 
by Yu Xiangdou’s many sobriquets and even “portraits” of himself printed 
on the covers of certain of the books published by his establishments (see 
Chapter 3 below). As a key figure in the rapid development of commercial 
publishing, his portrait not only established his authority over the text, it 
also emphasized individuality in the act of writing and hence its authentic- 
ity, by analogy with the strong individual voice in verse, letters, and personal 
essays by literati writers. Imprints of the Wanli period and after often include 
injunctions intended to dissuade unauthorized reprints.‘! Literati novelists 
of the late Ming, and the publishers who served their interests, experimented 
with new areas of writing and, perhaps more important, with subversive 
ways of utilizing received narrative materials. A case in point is the Yingxiong 
pu (The register of heroes), an imprint that divided each page into upper 
and lower sections with Sanguo zhi yanyi along the bottom and Shuihu 
zhuan on the top. Illustrations for the former are accompanied by poems at- 
tributed to famous literati of the recent past. They include such luminaries 
as Wen Zhenmeng (1574-1636), a fervent partisan in the struggles against 
the eunuch faction at court led by Wei Zhongxian (1568-1627); his friend 
Huang Daozhou (1585-1646), a landscape painter and philosopher; Wan 
Jing (a jinshi graduate of 1616), who was beaten to death by Wei in 1624; 
Chen Zizhuang (d. 1646), who was dismissed from office for his opposition 
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to eunuch rule; and Chen Renxi (1579-1634), a scholar and official whose 
career was ruined by Wei. Since several of these figures were identified with 
the Donglin political faction in general and the struggles against eunuch 
influence against the incompetent emperor in specific, the poems thus link 
the fiction to contemporary events for the discerning reader: the novels, 
both of which portray unworthy rulers and praise the loyalty of followers, 
thus become a kind of allegorical commentary on matters of contemporary 
relevance. Perhaps this is one reason for the work’s disappearance, despite 
the high quality of the imprint. 

Nor was this the only novel to reflect critically on current events. An 
anonymous historical novel that ostensibly narrates the fall of the Sui house 
at the turn of the seventh century, Sui Yangdi yanshi (The merry adventures 
of the Sui Emperor Yang; 1631), draws numerous parallels between Emperor 
Yang and the Wanli emperor of the Ming. One can only conclude that its 
author did not acknowledge his work precisely in order to avoid the “penal 
responsibility” mentioned by Chartier, perhaps on the model of the Jin 
Ping Mei author. Even Xiyou bu (Supplement to Journey to the West; 1641; 
known in English as The Tower of Myriad Mirrors) which explores the dream 
life of its borrowed protagonist, the pilgrim Monkey from the earlier novel, 
makes references to the non-Chinese peoples amassed to invade China 
proper.*? 

Other novelists were much more direct in their reliance on new materials 
having intense emotional impact. In contrast to the Wanli era historical nov- 
els on events and figures of earlier periods within the Ming reign, by the end 
of the dynasty writers were fictionalizing the major events of the very recent 
past, virtually their own day. These new novels have been termed shishi xiao- 
shuo (fiction on contemporary events) as a consequence. One list includes 
the following: 


Jingshi yinyang meng (Dreams of role reversals to startle the world; 1628, 
Otsuka 32086) 


Wei Zhongxian xiaoshuo chijian shu (The tale of Wei Zhongxian: a con- 
demnation of villainy; 1628, Otsuka 32084) 


Huang Ming zhongxing shenglie zhuan (Tales of the sagely and virtuous 
in the restoration of the imperial ming; early 1630s, Otsuka 32085) 


? 
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Jinbao congtan pinglu zhuan (Pacification and capture [of the invaders], 
recent reports and collected anecdotes; Otsuka 32089) 

Jiao Chuang tongsu xiaoshuo (Popular tales of the extermination of the 
dashing [prince]; 1645, Otsuka 32091) 


The first two, written within months of the death of the notorious eunuch 
Wei Zhongxian, utilized a new kind of textual source, the Dibao (Capital 
gazette) of official information disseminated by the central government to 
local administrators. The third, compiled only a few years later, also narrates 
the life of Wei Zhongxian; the “restoration” is the recovery of power by the 
incoming Chongzhen emperor, who stripped Wei of all authority. Pinglu 
narrates the Manchu raids on Beijing, identifying the source for each chap- 
ter as combinations of official sources (Dibao) or oral reports (congtan). Jiao 
Chuang is centered on the rise and development of the band of rebels and 
brigands led by Li Zicheng, who styled himself “Chuangwang,” the “Dash- 
ing Prince,” and at whose hands the story writer Ling Mengchu died. 

In marked contrast to other, conventionally more detached, works of his- 
torical fiction, the Chongzhen emperor, the one whose suicide brought the 
Ming dynasty to an end in 1644, is treated sympathetically here. As rebels en- 
ter the capital, according to the novel, he summons his civilian and military 
officers. When no one responds, he realizes that he cannot escape: he kills his 
favorite consort when her attempt at suicide fails, succeeds finally in killing 
his eldest daughter, a fifteen-year-old princess, and then hangs himself. Be- 
hind he leaves a decree pleading that his royal ancestors’ graves and the people 
be spared. Thus the novelist firmly lays all blame for the fall of the dynasty 
on incompetent and venal officials, while absolving this noble ruler. Indeed, 
these novels were to function more like newspapers, to judge from their pref- 
aces; their authors deliberately avoided the established conventions of earlier 
novels to create a new discourse on contemporary events in fictional form, a 
new approach to presenting authentic experience in this informal vehicle.“4 


ART AND ENTERTAINMENT IN THE NOVEL 


Andrew Plaks has observed what he terms the “ideological commitment” of 
the arts in general during the late Ming “to the aesthetic and moral values of 
literati culture. ... A number of the literary developments that culminate in 
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the four masterworks [of the novel form] display many of the same pre- 
sumptions observed in the world of painting, based on shared education, 
common aesthetic expectations, and, most of all, a sense of commitment to 
self-realization through the practice of arts of civilization (wen).” Plaks terms 
such works “literati novels” (wenren xiaoshuo) because of their “pretensions 
to high art and deep seriousness.” 4° Of course, the four novels collectively 
known as si da qishu or “four masterworks” were not the only examples of 
vernacular fiction by literati authors; in fact, the “masterworks” were instru- 
mental in creating a new vehicle for literary self-expression. As products of 
men highly educated in the writing of poems and civil-service examination 
essays, certain examples of the form were engaged with political and artistic 
concerns of their day; even self-referentiality and intertexual relations of the 
level of sophistication common to refined verse could be found in literati 
novels, a point I will return to in Chapter 5. 

It would appear that the “four masterworks” inspired or at least made 
conspicuous a bifurcation of the novel tradition into two groups of writings, 
those exploiting the writer's tricks primarily for the amusement of the skilled 
reader and those produced for more general audiences. The former can be 
read at several levels; the latter tend to have a narrower range of meaning and 
to devote nearly their entire narrative to adventure and action. Among the 
former are minor masterpieces, often characterized by a degree of political 
or social engagement that makes their meaning obscure to readers who did 
not share their experience or values; many of them were not reprinted when 
their topicality failed to register a response. The latter, like action films to- 
day, have had a relatively universal appeal, even if more at the visceral than 
the cerebral level. Among this second major category of fiction are the sen- 
timental romantic novels of the caizi jiaren or “talented scholar and beauti- 
ful maiden” genre that were highly popular during the last decades of the 
Ming and for the first century or so of Qing rule, historical narratives, and 
military adventures. I identify “popularjty” on the basis of numbers of edi- 
tions of an individual work, a topic to which I will return below. 


LOVE AND WAR IN ROMANTIC FICTION 


By the beginning of the seventeenth century, the diversity of novels available 
was not only a function of the increasing number of new titles being pro- 
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duced: many older works were still being reprinted as literati and profes- 
sional writers combined to enhance the range of subject matter. Sequels and 
rewritings of earlier fiction also constituted a significant portion of the new 
novels of the early seventeenth century as fiction moved away from a simple 
dependence on historical texts as inspiration and sources. 

One of the most productive genres in the late Ming was the historical 
novel. At least a dozen works appeared during the Wanli era alone to make 
a total of over twenty that trace the history of China from the Western Han 
to the founding of the Ming. I have listed them together with those men- 
tioned above in connection with Sanguo, the first thirteen titles in Table 2.1. 
Perhaps as part of the trend toward experimentation with the novel form and 
the greater use of imagination, several novelists tried their hand at narrat- 
ing China’s prehistory and the Shang. Four such works appeared during 
Chongzhen era (1628—the fall of the dynasty in 1644): Pangu zhi Tang Yu 
zhuan (Tales [of sages] from Pangu to Tang), You Xia zhizhuan (Chronicles 
of the Xia dynasty), You Shang zhizhuan (Chronicles of the Shang dynasty), 
and Kaipi yanyi tongsu zhizhuan (Explications of the creation: a popular ~ 
chronicle), All the narratives in this group are short and, despite fanciful : 
illustrations in some, have become rare; only the last was reprinted any 
significant number of times. 

Through this sequence of novels, historical fiction underwent several 
significant changes. The earlier works had all acknowledged, even proudly 
displayed in their titles, their heavy indebtedness to earlier historical writ- 
ings. Their most common source was the semiofficial general history Zighi 
tongian gangmu (Outlines and entries from the Comprehensive Mirror for 
Aid in Governing |by Sima Guang]) compiled by Zhu Xi (1130-1200) and 
his disciples. By the end of the Wanli era, there had appeared vernacular-lan- 
guage narratives of events from most periods of China’s history, not that this 
fact hampered the production of new fiction. But the later works tended to 
diverge from historiographical sources in the direction of greater fictional- 
ization. This is one factor in the appearance of novels concerning the peri- 
ods for which there were no written records; other novelists simply rewrote 
earlier fiction to accommodate new tastes and interests. Examples include X7 
Han tongsu yanyi (Popular romance of the Western Han; based on Xiong 
Damu’s Quan Han zhizhuan), Yunhe qizong (Remarkable events from a 
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TABLE 2.1 
Historical Novels of the Late Ming Period 


Otsuka 
Number Title Date Author 
32080 Zheng Bo zoujie tongsu yanyi 1603 Qizhenzhai Mingdao 

Kuangke 

32020 Liang Han kaiguo zhongxing zhuanzhi 1605 Huang Huayu 
32052 Yang jiafu yanyi 1606 Ji Zhenlun 
32027 Sanguo zhi houzhuan 1609 Youyang yeshi 
32070 Chengyun zhuan 1602-12 Anonymous 
32071 Xu Yinglie zhuan Ronggu laoren 
32074 Yu Shaobao cuizhong quanzhuan 1601-11 Sun Gaoliang 
32022 Xi Han tongsu yanyi 1612 Zhen Wei 
32030 Dong Xi Jin yanyi Yang Erzeng 
32068 Yunhe gizong 1616 Anonymous 
32023 Dong Han shier di tongsu yanyi , Xie Zhao 
32077 Qi Nantang jiaoping Wokou zhizhuan Anonymous 
32040 Sui Tang liangchao zhizhuan 1619 Anonymous“ 
32001 Pangu zhi Tang Yu zhuan 
32001 You Xia zhizhuan 
32002 You Shang zhizhuan 
32003 Kaipi yanyi tongsu zhizhuan 1635 Zhou You 
32050 Can Tang Wudai shi yanyi zhuan (Wanli?) 
32008 Xin Lieguo zhi Feng Menglong 
32036 Sui Yangdi yanshi 1631 
32037 Sui shi yiwen ; 1633 Yuan Yuling 


sources: Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 80, 134-353 for a list of editions of Kaipi yanyi, see Otsuka, 
p. 179. At least brief entries for all of these titles can be found in Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao. Shel- 
ley Chang (History and Legend, pp. 200-201n7) suggests that on the basis of format the first two were produced 
by the same publisher around the same time. I agree, although the site of this publishing activity was probably 
Shufang Village near Jianyang. 

“This has been interpreted as'a new issue of an old text; see Otsuka, p. 205; see also Hegel, Novel in 
Seventeenth-Century China, pp. 224, 239. For materials concerning the various novels on the historical period 
from ca. $50 to 900, see Zhang Juling in Ming Qing zhanghui xiaoshuo yanjiu ziliao, pp. 187-230. 


gathering of heroes; rewritten from Huang Ming kaiyun yingwu zhuan), and 
Dong Han shier di tongsu yanyi (Popular romance on the twelve emperors of 
the Eastern Han; from the only slightly earlier Liang Han kaiguo zhongxing 
zhuanzhi, The founding and restoration of the two Han [dynasties]). Sev- 
eral mention the use of imagination in their prefaces, and all recognized the 
potential for creative fictionalization on the basis of historical fact. The more 
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ready availability of informal sources may also have fueled the trend for his- 
torical narratives concerning the events of the Ming period itself such as _ 
Chengyun zhuan (Receiving the mandate), Yu Shaobao cuichong quanzhuan 
(Complete tale of the utterly loyal [Minister] Yu Shaobao), and Xu Yinglie 
zhuan (Further adventures of the [founding] heroes).4° The list of Ming his- 
torical novels can be expanded to include the last four items in Table 2.1. Al- 
though the list in this table is not necessarily exhaustive, it should be in- 
dicative of the general interest on the part of China’s novelists in utilizing fa- 
miliar subjects requiring little research on their part to fictionalize. 

Two of China’s most durable works take quite different approaches to 
historical events, Fengshen yanyi (Otsuka 22019, mentioned above) and the 
various lengthy recensions of fiction concerning the Song patriot-general 
Yue Fei (1103— 41).The histories of the two texts could not be more different. 
The oldest edition of the first was produced by Shu Zaiyang in Suzhou dur- 
ing the early 1620s and may have been reprinted during the 1630s as well. 
Thereafter it was produced in a fine edition by the literatus-publisher Chu 
Renhuo (ca. 1630—ca. 1700) with the Sixuecaotang imprint; this version has 
formed the basis for all later editions. Generally listed with novels on super- 
natural characters and events or religious works, Fengshen narrates the cos- 
mic battles that accompanied the founding of the Zhou dynasty during the 
eleventh century B.C.£. at the fall of the morally depraved Shang govern- 
ment. Its popularity may stem from its multifaceted appeal to the educated 
through its mention of the sagely political leaders endorsed by state Confu- 
cianism as well as its widely popular narrations of magical battles and its ha- 
giographical descriptions of various deities from the folk pantheon.‘ * 

Several novels were written about the heroism of Yue Fei, on the other 
hand: Xinjuan quanxiang Wumu jingzhong zhuan (The tale of the Martial 
and Mighty [Duke], the perfection of loyalty, newly carved and fully illus- 
trated; Otsuka 32056, perhaps identical to Da Song zhongxing Yue wang 
zhuan, The revival of the Great Song: the life of King Yue; Otsuka 32055), 
Yue Wumu jingzhong zhuan (The tale of the Mighty and Martial [Duke] 
Yue, the perfection of loyalty; Otsuka 32057), Yue Wumu jinzhong baoguo 
zhuan (The tale of the Mighty and Martial [Duke] Yue, martial and mighty, 
exhausts loyalty to repay the state; Otsuka 32058), and finally, the version still 
popular today, Qian Cai’s (fl. ca. 1700) Shuo Yue quanzhuan (The complete 
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tales of [Duke] Yue; Otsuka 32059). Most likely originally the work of Xiong 
Damu, the preface to the first is dated 1552; the second was compiled by the 
unknown Zou Yuanbiao; the third in the series was written by Yu Huayu, a 
jinshi of 1640 who in 1642 was appointed magistrate of Anzhi county in 
Jiangxi. The last to rewrite this novel were Qian Cai and Jin Feng; their Shuo 
Yue has a preface dated 1684. These recensions range from rather dry ac- 
counts of historical events to increasingly elaborate romantic versions of 
Yue Fei’s heroism. The last presents him as the incarnation of the Buddhist 
guardian bird, the Garuda, whose lance is the transformation of a mighty 
serpent; his close comrades-in-arms are descendants of Three Kingdoms and 
Tang period heroes, and some are either minor heroes from the Shuihu tales 
or their offspring.*® 
The enduring appeal of Yue Fei stories seems related to the reasons why 
Shuihu has always enjoyed wide readership. That is, the central figures are 
larger-than-life heroes often having named horses and extraordinary weap- 
ons. Their personalities are characteristically dominated by one relatively 
straightforward ethical concern, generally loyalty to the state (zhong); per- 
sonal loyalty or altruism (yi) inevitably functions to bring cohesion to the 
group in which the hero functions. Likewise, since all the novels set during 
the reign of a single dynastic house tend to narrate the adventures of succes- 
sive generations of small numbers of clans, virtuous examples of family rela- 
tionships are stock items here: children are shown to emulate the outstand- 
ing behavior of their parents, siblings (both real and fictive through sworn 
~ allegiance) demonstrate unshakable solidarity, and female chastity is strongly 
endorsed. Morally charged episodes are thus easy to understand, even by un- 
sophisticated readers, in novels of this sort. Battles are described hyperboli- 
cally, although through the early Qing period truly fantastic battles are lim- 
ited to such works as Xiyou ji and Fengshen yanyi. By contrast, the sequels 
and revisions of the Ming historical and military novels such as the Yue Fei 
series written during the Qianlong period and afterward utilize with increas- 
ing frequency supernatural combat, the ability to fly, miraculous weapons, 
and even light rays having destructive powers to subdue enemies. Although 
their central protagonists might be historical, the dividing characteristic be- 
tween these military novels and their more historical counterparts is the de- 
gree of fantasy used in description, according to C. T. Hsia. The military ro- 
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mances regularly include episodes involving courtship on the battlefield be- 
tween male fighters skilled in (often unusual) weapons and equally talented 
women warriors. As mentioned above, crime-case fiction as it developed 
during the latter half of the Qing narrates less detection and more combat; 
that trend coalesces with the conversion of these “military romances” dur- 
ing the late Qing into wuxia fiction and plays and in the twentieth century 
into wuxia films. Examples of this genre are listed in Table 2.2. 

Judging from their particular historical or fanciful figures and events and 
from the rather simple ideology many embody, it would appear that these 
novels were produced primarily for audiences who would appreciate action 
more than philosophical or artistic sophistication. Indeed, both characters 
and events follow common patterns, justifying the generic distinction at- 
tributed to them by C. T. Hsia.5® | 

Another extremely productive genre in vernacular fiction was the caizi 
Jiaren or “talented scholar and beautiful maiden” romance. Originating ap- 
parently in romantic plays in the lengthy and highly poetic chuangi form so 
popular among late Ming literati, at least 50 of these generally short novels 
appeared from the middle of the seventeenth through the end of the eigh- 
teenth centuries. Fantasy is one primary characteristic: they narrate the ad- 
ventures of talented and virtuous young men and women who are destined 
for marriage with each other despite the obstacles and machinations created 
by the lustful villains who want the young women for themselves. Major 
characters tend to be lacking in moral ambiguity and develop little through 
their experiences. All are brilliant, virtuous, and brave in the face of both ad- 
versity and temptation. They are the scions of good houses, although not all 
are particularly well placed in society; they earn the recognition and wealth 
they enjoy in the end through their moral steadfastness and literary talent. 
All adhere strictly to Confucian norms of proper social interaction: Like- 
wise, all conform to the masculine standards of the Confucian tradition: al- 
though it is common here for women to dress as men and demonstrate their 
mannish resourcefulness thereby, men are seldom allowed to dress as women 
without compromising their standards. Furthermore, in oral and written 
communication, to be acceptable the women must conform to the conven- 
tions established by and for men. That is, these heroines are fantasized as 
embodying the privileged virtues normally associated with the masculine 
gender. Some of these heroes are effeminate in their helplessness, although 
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TABLE 2.2 
Qing Military Romance Novels 


Otsuka 

Number Title ; Date Author 
32059 Shuo Yue quanzhuan 1684 Qian Cai 
32042 Shuo Tang quanzhuan rpt. 1783 Yuanhu yusou 
32044 Shuo Tang yanyi houzhuan 1768 Yuanhu yusou 
32047 Zheng xi Shuo Tang sanzhuan ca. 1770? Zhongdu yisou 
32049 Fenzhuanglou quanzhuan 1797 Zhuxi shanren 
32061 Shuo Hu quanzhuan 1779 Banxian jushi 
32062 Wu Hu pingxi gianzhuan 1801 Anonymous 
32063 Wu Hu pingnan houzhuan 1807 Anonymous 
32064 Wanhualou 1808 Li Yutang 


this is a trait that obtains in romantic stories from the chuangi classical lan- 
guage tales of the Tang through the chuanqi romantic plays written by the 
literati of the Ming and Qing. Never, however, are the men allowed to play 
feminine roles; androgyny is kept within acceptably humorous limits.*! 

If the number produced is indicative of their popularity, then these 
“scholar-beauty” romances are surely worthy of notice as an indicator of the 
general opinion of Chinese vernacular fiction during the Qing. The Kangxi 
reign period (1662—1722) was their heyday. Many were written and, as we 
will see, several were repeatedly reprinted; they were probably the most pop- 
ular books during the last centuries of imperial rule. Compared to rambling 
works of historical fiction, many of these romantic novels were only a frac- 
tion as long, prompting modern critics to term some of them zhongpian 
xiaoshuo or novellas; many consist of six or eight chapters, in contrast to the 
tens of chapters in lengthy novels and three or four in the short stories of Li, 
Yu. A portion of the corpus is listed in Table 2.3. As this table makes clear, 
the number of writers associated with the production of these novels was 
quite small; many bore prefaces signed by the as yet only tentatively iden- 
tified Tianhuazang zhuren. Xu Zhen was from Jiaxing in Zhejiang; Tian- 
huazang zhuren may have been from the same area, making this fiction, like 
the early novels on supernatural subjects, a regional phenomenon initially. 
Not only did they become popular throughout the country, several were the 
first Chinese novels to be translated into European languages.* 
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TABLE 2.3 


Qing Scholar-Beauty Romantic Novels 


Otsuka 

Number Title Date Author 
21022 Ping Shan Leng Yan 1658 Prince Yixi? 
21046 Haoqiu zhuan Kangxi? Mingjiao zhongren 
21021 Yu fiao Li Kangxi? 
21032 Jin Yun Qiao 1660s? 
21030 Ding qing ren Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 

"21024 Liwer bao 1672 Tianhuazang? 
21029 Auatu yuan Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 
21027 Feihua yong Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 
21031 Liang jiaohun Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 
21033 Yu zhi ji Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 
21028 Sai hong si Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 
21035 Renjian le Kangxi? Tianhuazang? 
21025 Jinyituan 1672 Tianhuazang 
21042 Saihua ling 1722 Xu Zhen 
21038 Hepu zhu Kangxi? Xu Zhen 
21039 Mengyuelou gingshi Kangxi? Xu Zhen 
21037 Yuanyang mei Kangxi? Xu Zhen 
21135 Dengyue yuan Kangxi? Xu Zhen 
21054 Hudie mei Kangxi? Xu Zhen 
21133 Taohua ying Kangxi? Xu Zhen 
21048 Fenghuang chi 1730s? Jiang Qingshan? 
21069 Zhuchunyuan xiaoshi 1782 
21083 Baigui zhi 1805 Cui Xiang 


SOURCES: Sun Kaidi, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo shumu, pp. 133-46; Zhang Juling, Ming Oing zhanghui 
xiaoshuo yanjiu ziliao, pp. 148-49 (lists of novels by author), 234-35 (Zhang includes tables of contents, selected 
prefaces, and excerpted commentaries from individual titiles on pp. 236 ~67); Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, 


Pp: 243~49. 


The overwhelming popularity of these frothy romances produced take- 


offs and send-ups as well as generically related other works in consi- 


derable numbers from the time they first appeared. The erotic novel Rou 


putuan (The carnal prayer mat; 1657, Otsuka 21128) penned by the witty 


professional writer and impresario Li Yu seems to parody both the stock 


characters and several conventional situations of these romances.>? Two of 


the novels listed in Table 2.3 contain erotic elements: Xu Zhen’s Hudie mei 
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(The butterfly go-between) and Taohua ying (In the shadow of peach 
blossoms) embrace the idea of polygamy for the talented young man; 
his opposite numbers are no longer disguised as men but are presented 
as attractive women with whom he establishes sexual relationships in turn. 
In the latter, the hero is bisexual, first being seduced and then happily tak- 
ing up with a male prostitute on his way to participate in the civil-service 
examinations. However, even he, like the other heroes of caizi jiaren novels, 
ends up successfully married to a chaste and beautiful wife; promiscuity 
and indeed all sexuality are safely contained in socially acceptable marriage 
at the end of each of these works. In contrast, at the conclusion of Rou 
putuan the protagonist gives up sex altogether and castrates himself; here the 
heroes merely give up promiscuity for a romantic union with several ladies 
simultaneously.*4 


REWRITES, SEQUELS, AND PARODIES” 


In contrast to the derivative nature of most Ming and early Qing historical 
and military adventure novels, many of the early caizi jiaren romances were 
original creations, despite their conventionality. In this regard they paral- 
leled the adventure novels: no one work was as significantly different from 
other contemporary works as were the “classics” of the Ming; familiarity 
seems to have become a highly desirable trait as the novel developed during 
the Qing. Once this form became popular, novelists apparentlyfelt com- 
fortable with considerable experimentation, hence the parodies and other 
uses of irony in novels of the seventeenth and later centuries. Historical nov- 
els of the Ming were rewritten, repeatedly in some cases such as novels con- 
cerning the Tang period; the si da qishu or “four masterworks” of the Ming 
novel engendered numerous sequels. Even the first, Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi, 
despite its nominal adherence to historical fact, inspired authors to create 
“further adventures” for some of its heroes—those who had died could be 
resurrected or offspring could be newly created for that purpose. 

Before turning to these elaborations on existing works, let us first con- 
sider several expansions and revisions. One of the writers most widely rec- 
ognized for this sort of work was Feng Menglong. Not only did he signifi- 
cantly rewrite received classical- and vernacular-language fiction to form his 
120 short stories, the Sanyan collections, he also recast two earlier novels into 
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versions that remained popular for a century or more. His Xin Lieguo zhi 
(New Chronicles of the Warring States; compiled in the 1620s, Otsuka 32008) 
was a rewriting of Yu Xiaoyu’s (fl. 1560) Lieguo zhizhuan (ca. 1570, Otsuka 
32005) reflecting his perceived need to delete ahistorical elements in order 
for the fiction to correspond more closely to the orthodox sources for the 
history of the period. This effort was continued later by Cai Yuanfang dur- 
ing the Qing period; his Dong Zhou lieguo zhi (Chronicles of the Warring 
States of the Eastern Zhou; 1736, Otsuka 32011) “is no less than a popular- 
ized but reliable version of a composite history based on conventional his- 
torical works like Zuo zhuan (The Zuo commentary), Guoyu (Discourses of 
the Warring States), Zhanguo ce (Intrigues of the Warring States), Lii shi 
chungiu (Lii’s Spring and autumn annals), Wu Yue chungiu (Spring and au- 
~ tumn annals of Wu and Yue), and Shiji (Historical Records),” in the words 
of Y. W. Ma.°° Feng Menglong’s contribution to the currently popular ver- 
sion of San Sui pingyao zhuan (Pacification of the demons by the three Suis; 
1620, Otsuka 22002) is greater, and more enduring. It has been generally ac- 
cepted that Feng added to a terse earlier version in 20 chapters entitled 
Pingyao zhuan (ca. 15502, Otsuka 22001) to create the present 40-chapter ver- 
sion; and in fact Feng proudly took credit for his editing. His changes were 
extensive: he provided appropriate introductions for major characters and 
action in the novel by adding fifteen chapters at the beginning; interpola- 
tions into the older text provided more factual and legendary materials 
about the protagonists, and his new concluding chapters brought the novel 
to an updated conclusion. The narrative of the original version had been dis- 
continuous; clearly its original audience, like that for the Yuan period Da 
Tang Sanzang qujing shihua, had been familiar enough with its materials to 
be able to “fill in” the gaps in continuity of the stories. Feng, for his part, 
brought it up to date by adding the material, and the didactic message, com- 
mon among fictional works of the waning years of the Ming.>° 
A contemporary who dramatically altered an earlier narrative text to cre- 
ate a new “classic” was Jin Shengtan (1608-61). Jin was a disgruntled stu- 
dent in the civil-service examination system who took to compilation, most 
likely for the income it would generate. His collection of caizi shu, “works 
of/for genius” (or “geniuses”—the term seems to be deliberately ambigu- 
ous) included carefully annotated selections from the classic texts Zuo zhuan 
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(The Zuo commentary to Confucius’s chronicles of his native state of Lu) 
and Meng zi (Mencius) and from the works of major Tang period poets. His 
most important work was a commentary to the best loved among Chinese 
plays, the fourteenth-century Xixiang ji (The Western Wing, available in En- 
glish translation as The Moon and the Zither).°’ Jin’s version of Shuihu zhuan, 
the “Guanhuatang” edition, bears the most extensive commentary produced 
until modern scholarly compilations of such notes began to appear in recent 
decades. Consequently he is justly known as China’s first great critic of the 
novel. His contribution to the novel form itself was equally significant. 

"As is well known, Jin Shengtan removed the last 50 chapters of the fullest 
versions of the novel, in which the rebel band surrenders to the government 
and campaigns against other rebels, to make a point: his commentaries con- 
sistently demean the bandit leader Song Jiang and condemn all rebels against 
the throne. Jin thus unequivocally “modernized” his novel to respond to po- 
litical debates of the time by disallowing bandit leaders the chance to die 
honorably for their state. He was not the first to address pressing concerns; 
novels on contemporary events had begun to appear more than a decade ear- 
lier. Likewise, as we have seen, other novels in the mode of historical fiction 
contain references to the Wanli emperor and his officials rather thinly dis- 
guised as figures of previous ages. For his part, Jin Shengtan reflected on the 
parallel arts of reading and writing. His comments drew attention to word 
choice and the repetition of key words—which for the most part he had in- 
troduced into the text himself. He simply deleted the long litany of battles 
involving large armies in order to limit the novel to the adventures of indi- 
vidual heroes and of small groups; his version ends with the first full assem- 
bly of all 108 of the bandit leaders in their mountain fastness. Then, after 
narrating a celebratory feast, his novel concludes with the band’s second-in- 
command. dreaming that all of the bandits are summarily executed; signi- 
ficantly he awakens to see a banner reading “The world at peace!” Since then 
most Shuihu heroes have been known for their pre-assembly exploits rather 
than as part of a loyalist army. In this Jin succeeded in focusing attention on 
individual heroes in an inherited text while indulging himself in the art of 
writing fiction: with ostensible tongue in cheek, he airily attributes all his 
own emendations to the “original version” of the novel. A gullible reader 
might well have been taken in, but other literati more likely enjoyed his run- 
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ning jokes. It was to such educated readers, after all, that he addressed his 
lengthy personal comments in the form of prefaces to chapters of the novel 
that range over a wide variety of topics. Such ruminations were popular 
among the elite during the late Ming and early Qing; other literati produced 
volumes of them, and subsequently Li Yu was to support himself in part by 
publishing many collections of his own reflections on elements of literati 
culture.>8 
Chu Renhuo, the Suzhou literatus who published the only enduring ver- 
sion of Fengshen yanyi, similarly reshaped earlier fiction to focus on individ- 
ual heroic figures. His own novel, Sui Tang yanyi (Romance of the Sui and 
the Tang) was completed around 1675 and circulated in manuscript for two 
decades until it was finally printed the same year as Fengshen, in 1695, by 
Chu’s Sixuecaotang publishing house. Apparently he was familiar—and dis- 
satisfied —with Sui Tang liangchao zhizhuan (Chronicles of the two courts, 
Sui and Tang; only extant edition 1619), an early historical novel that nar- 
rates an unending sequence of battles. The first 60 chapters of Chu’s own 
100-chapter narrative were pieced together from two late Ming novels, the 
anonymous Sui Yangdi yanshi and Sui shi yiwen (Forgotten tales of the Sui; 
1633) by the playwright and poet Yuan Jin (1599-1674, better known as Yuan 
Yuling). He also incorporated bits from a great variety of classical-language 
narrative sources to flesh out the bare events from the fall of the Sui through 
three centuries of Tang rule; his purpose seemingly was to develop charac- 
ters and to achieve a balance in structural terms to distinguish his work from 
its immediate sources and from previous historical novels on the period. 
One can only conclude that he was successful: his fictional version of Sui and 
Tang historical events has been reprinted without further emendation until ’ 
the present day. Of his major sources, Sui shi yiwen became forgotten indeed; 
its second edition appeared 240 years after the first. The original edition of 
_ Sut Yangdi yanshi was illustrated and included a few suggestive prints of the 
lecherous emperor hopping into bed; a surprising number of copies of that 
edition survive, even though the text was not often reprinted during the 
Qing. Like Feng Menglong’s Pingyao zhuan, Chu’s Sui Tang had struck a 
balance between innovation and the reuse of familiar materials that has ap- 
pealed to readers ever since.%? 
Among the more noteworthy sequels are those written in response to the - 
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Ming classic Xiyou ji. Xiyou bu is intended to be read into the older text, not 
as a new narrative to follow it. That is, this shorter work uses the characters 
as received from the earlier novel without significant modification; the novel 
hinges on a detailed knowledge of the events leading up to the point in the 
parent text (between chapters 61 and 62) where the supplement is meant to 
be inserted. Here the Monkey King experiences a series of delusions and hal- 
lucinations from which he cannot escape: he is physically separated from his 
master, the Tang Monk, and confronted with inexplicably strange limita- 
tions on his previously unbounded magical strengths. In the end he is awak- 
ened from this “dream” and continues on his journey. 

A second sequel, Hou Xiyou ji (The later journey to the west; late seven- 
teenth century), is meant to be read as following the major work. Although 
portions of this narrative parallel the earlier exploits of the pilgrim Monkey, 
the protagonist is a different character, the Little Stone Monkey. His adven- 
tures take place subsequent to the original journey, at a time when Buddhist 
teachings have been misunderstood and the Buddhist clerical establishment 
has become corrupt, necessitating a new pilgrimage. With the protection of 
the older Monkey, this new protagonist undertakes this task which ends, of 
course, successfully. This novel picks up on a common interpretation of the 
earlier novel as a religious text to create a more continuous allegory involv- 
ing a single message. To parallel the philosophical or moral significance of 
individual elements in the earlier novel, the Chan Buddhist conception of 
mind and its proper cultivation is the focus here. That is, all pilgrimage must 
cleanse the mind of delusions; all destinations are continuously present in 
the mind before any journey begins.°! 

One last derivative novel to consider here is the Shuihu hou zhuan 
(The water margin: a sequel; 1664, Otsuka 23001), compiled by Chen Chen 
(1614?—after 1664). This work was based on a brief reference to the further 

-adventures of minor characters found in the long versions of the original 
Shuihu; like the earlier classic, it also takes up, as Ellen Widmer aptly de- 
scribes it, “a crisis of loyalism: what good men should do about a regime that 
misunderstands them and that behaves unworthily in other respects as 
well.” © Like several celebrated figures of its own time, the protagonists sail 
away from the political chaos in China to establish themselves abroad in 
Siam, identified here as an island kingdom. Probably, therefore, Chen Chen 
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had in mind the reign of Zheng Chenggong (known to Europeans as 
Koxinga, 1624-62) over a Ming loyalist regime in Taiwan during the early 
Qing period. 

Chen himself was linked in numerous ways with groups and individuals 
loyal to the Ming cause years after the Chongzhen emperor hanged himself 
in 1644. Among them was Dong Yue, who took the tonsure of a monk after 
the fall of the Ming to avoid cutting his hair as the Manchu rulers decreed, 
and various members of a poetry society in the Lake Tai area that had dis- 
tinctly loyalist leanings. By relying on known characters and situations, he 
was able to piece together elements from a variety of writings, including 
combat involving prowess in magic, to create a work that may have served 
as much as wish fulfillment for its author as for its readers. That is, in its 
fictional moral universe as revealed both in the narrative itself and in its 
author’s own, sometimes sarcastic, commentary, Shuihu hou zhuan allows 
its heroes levels of personal satisfaction and dignity not to be obtained in 
the world beyond the text. The work of a literatus, it reveals yet another 
dimension of experimentation with the novel form to be found early in 
the Qing period; his commentary on his own novel not only replicates 
Jin Shengtan’s contributions to Shuihu, it also continues Jin’s highly self- 
conscious manipulation of the story as text. These comments also reveal his 
hope to reach a broad range of readers in addition to members of his own, 
highly educated, stratum of society. Thus, his ambiguous feelings for his 
characters did not cloud his view of the potential of the novel form; playing 
off the Shuihu stories—and off Jin Shengtan’s extensive commentary to his 
truncated version—allowed an artistic exploration that was both serious in 
its moral concerns and generally entertaining. 


MAJOR AND MINOR NOVELS OF THE MIDDLE QING 


Categorizing works of fiction into groups on the basis of similarities is always 
complicated by the differences even among those that seem so much alike in 
certain respects. The historical novels of the seventeenth and subsequent 
centuries diverge significantly from most sixteenth-century historical fiction 
in their greater degree of complexity in characterization, more frequent ref- 
erences to contemporary events, and responses to current fashions in other 
kinds of fiction. Indeed, even the caizi jiaren romances with their conven- 
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tional characters and situations include works having erotic elements, only 
some of which were meant to be parody, it would seem. The Qing period 
witnessed an increasing degree of complexity among long works of fiction, 
as fashions changed and as literati novelists explored ever new possibilities 
for vernacular narratives. Thus the categorization of Qing fiction is often 
problematic, inspiring scholars to turn their attention to themes, character 
types, and artistic or intellectual concerns to be found in a variety of con- 
temporary works rather than to generic groups through time.® 

The undisputed Qing period masterpieces, Shitou ji (Story of the stone; 
commonly known by a later title, Honglou meng [Dream of the red cham- 
ber]) and Rulin waishi (Unofficial history of the Confucians; translated sim- 
ply as “The scholars”), were largely without precedent, despite undoubted 
influences from earlier fiction. The first is justifiably known as the greatest 
of all Chinese novels, whether as a tragic romance, a scathing expose of cor- 
ruption among the social elite, or as a poignant confession of personal fail- 
ure in a quest for release from emotional attachment; its manifold and de- 
liberate ambiguities have provoked a variety of contrastive readings.® The 
second is only now being fully appreciated for its complicated structure and 
intricate characterization schemes in addition to its fervent social and polit- 
ical critique. Together they exemplify an extraordinary degree of personal 
engagement on the part of each author with his text and its themes, through 
autobiographical detail in the first and private satirical observations in the 
second; both responded to intellectual currents of the time and influenced 
later novels to be more innovative. Both date from the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. Many subsequent novels of the Qing period are thematically 
more complex as a consequence, reflecting a kind of “anxiety of influence” 
among later novelists. Surely the growth of novels censuring official abuses 
and ignorance dating from the end of the nineteenth century owe much of 
their initial inspiration to Rulin waishi.© 

Given the amount of scholarly attention and translation activity focused 
on these two masterworks, there is little need for further interpretation here. 
Yet their historical significance becomes ever clearer when viewed against the 
history of fiction in China. These novels both set a new standard for artistic 
complexity and reflect with increased precision the intellectual dilemmas 
faced by the literati of the Qing. In both novels there exist complicated re- 
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lationships among fictional characters and individuals of the novelists’ ac- 
quaintance. In the case of Honglou meng, it has generally been assumed that 
many characters were based on members of author Cao Xueqin’s (1715?— 64) 
immediate family and that the family’s dirty little secrets were being aired 
there, at least in the earliest—and subsequently suppressed, to judge from 
the commentators’ comments—versions of the work. Little evidence exists 
to support more than surmise in this regard, however; the role of the com- 
mentator known as Zhiyanzhai (Red Inkslab Studio) in the formulation of 
the narrative was multifaceted, both “revealing” and “concealing” the real 
events and people supposedly fictionalized there. This commentary reflects 
a type of reading, a deep sympathetic engagement, and it has shaped the 
reading of those who would later enjoy the book. But his (presumably the 
commentator is singular and male; these facets of identity, too, are merely 
surmise) comments, like the narrative itself, demonstrate more than any- 
thing else an awareness of the ways meaning obtains in a text, through os- 
tensibly direct and unambiguous narration, through implication, through 
denial, through (feigned?) concealment—in the commentary attached to it 
as well as in the narrative itself.°” 

The convincing details of speech and behavior in characterization and the 
dramatic re-creation of social relationships in Rulin waishi has \ed genera- 
tions of readers to conclude that novelist Wu Jingzi (1701-54) simply re- 
created his acquaintances on paper; recent studies have shown that a number 
of his contemporaries may have been the models for certain characters, but 
that none is a simple caricature of a single individual. Instead Wu’s satirical 
condemnations of all pomposity and ignorance make a powerful indictment 
of the literati of his age and, most likely, of aspects of his own experience. 

The emphasis in these two works on individual lives has been related to 
philosophical trends beginning in the late Ming that first drew greater at- 
tention to the individual self, rather than to his relationships, and second 
questioned the moral potency of the individual for creating the social har- 
mony projected by classical Confucianism as humankind’s most pressing 
and most glorious task. These philosophical movements were paralleled in 
numerous forms of cultural expression, from the increasing frequency with 
which autobiographical writings appeared, through the ascendancy of per- 
sonal taste as codified in guides to proper elite behavior by such writers as Li 
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Yu, and through greater emphasis on private activities within the household 
in Qing fiction. The tendency toward “privatization in Chinese life” that be- 
gan with an unprecedented degree of individualistic expression during the 
late Ming ran headlong into the emotional and philosophical reactions of 
early Qing literati; their condemnation of self-indulgence as a major cause of 
the Ming collapse, coupled with a renewed insistence on neo-Confucian or- 
thodoxy on the part of the Manchu rulers, was to produce a considerable 
distinction between public and private life. The shameless struggle to win 
official rank through the memorization of texts and the mastery of model 
civil-service examination essays pilloried in Rulin waishi exemplifies the at- 
titude toward institutional Confucianism on the part of many Qing intel- 
lectuals; the exploration of daily human activity, including human sexuality, 
in Qing fiction parallels the quotidian realism commonly associated with 
late Ming short stories. But whereas Ming fiction dealing with homely ac- 
tivities generally was limited to the merchant and laboring classes, Qing 
fiction frequently portrays the private lives of the elite. Thus the caizi jiaren 
romances shifted more toward the affairs of the bedroom and away from 
chaste.courtship; erotic elements appeared in numerous short novels. New 
character types such as the shrew and the lecher embody just this movement 
“indoors” for Chinese novelists of the Qing. But most of the characters 
themselves are of the literati class. 

During the Qing period there appeared a number of novels in which, like 
Honglou meng, relationships between men and women occupy an important 
position in the narrative. Sexual activity was hardly appropriate action for 
the chaste beauties of most caizi jiaren fiction; despite its central role in the 
frustrations and fears besetting many of the characters in Honglou meng, sex- 
ual activity is noteworthy more for its absence than for its presence in the 
text. However, a number of short eighteenth-century novels allow erotic 
scholars and beauties to gratify their urges while building ideal strife-free 
polygynous households. During the Qing other, generally longer, novels 
appeared in which women play dominant and domineering, even mali- 
is the seventeenth-century Xingshi yinyuan zhuan (Marriage destinies to 
awaken the world; Otsuka 21703).”° The assertive and resourceful women of 
the earlier novels are frequently presented as jealous wives or malevolent 
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shrews. Wang Xifeng in Honglou meng was a highly engaging character; her 
later counterparts are embodiments of cruelty lacking in redeeming graces, 
and their boorish husbands often deserve the abuse they receive. Dorothy 
Ko has argued that these negative images of women are the projections of 
men “who saw the gender hierarchy and familial order eroding.” But such 
images appear at a time when writings by women, patticularly poetry, were 
becoming ever more commonly printed and circulated. This was the prod- 
uct of a “new womanhood” that valorized a kind of “companionate mar- 
riage” between talented individuals who could communicate with each 
other on a high aesthetic and moral level, who lived the lives of discourse 
through poetry fantasized in earlier caizi jiaren romances.”! 

The appearance of so many female characters in fiction by men has in- 
vited intense scholarly scrutiny and reflection in recent years. Reading the 
character types in literati fiction as they would the imagery in their poetry, 
critics of fiction have seen projections of marginalized literati males in many 
of the prominent female figures of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
fiction. The frustration of the unsuccessful man was conventionally under- 
stood as similar to that of the deserted wife or courtesan, a stock figure in 
elite verse: the implied parallels in privilege versus subservience being those 
between husband and wife and ruler and minister. Failure to obtain a post 
in the bureaucracy through the civil-service examinations was tantamount 
to failure in moral self-perfection, the ideal result of intensive study of the 
classic texts of Confucianism and well-structured expression in examination 
essays. The “feminization” of literati novelists is traceable through late Ming 
and early Qing novels to its most sophisticated embodiment in Honglou 
meng.’ But the construction of self in fiction was to become even more 
complicated thereafter. 

Traditionally Confucianism had laid great store by the ability of the in- 
dividual moral exemplar to further the cause of social and ethical order in 
the cosmos by his good example. By regulating his own social relationships, 
both inside the household and without, the person trained in the teach- 
ings of the sages could hope to become a sage himself, and hope through 
his knowledge to advance upward through society to positions of ever 
greater influence. As advisor and minister to the Confucian ruler, one might 
thereby promote order, hence social welfare, throughout the realm. This was 
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the sublime goal for the secular scholar and servant of the state; it also served 
as an ultimate vindication of the individual. Lack of access to such positions 
due to increasing competition in the civil-service examinations produced 
~ frustration and no little anxiety over identity among seventeenth-century 
literati; some sought new avenues for self-expression in vernacular fiction. 
But many eighteenth-century literati had become resigned to their power- 
lessness. By then, both philosophical writings and literati novels had begun 
to call into question the viability of the Confucian state and the morality 
it professed to reflect; this may well be the origins of the fascination with 
shrews, lechers, and innumerable other antisocial or asocial characters in 
many Qing novels. In fact, the literatus was seen to have an ever smaller 
functional role in the political sphere, from which he retreated to the world 
of writing and expression of his individuality therein. 

Thus several Qing period novelists engaged in the art of writing fiction 
with a degree of deliberateness that seems to function more.as a means of re- 
vealing— or creating—their personal identities than as a way of fulfilling 
any more socially relevant purpose. Jinghua yuan (Flowers in the mirror; 
1821, Otsuka 22034) by Li Ruzhen (ca. 1763-1830) is an example of a “novel 
of erudition,” in C. T. Hsia’s apt phrase. In addition to cloaking one’s own 
observations in a welter of cultural data, literati novelists of the Qing also 
projected their works into the past to disguise the personal references. Wu 
Jingzi had done this by setting Rudin waishi during the Ming; the temporal 
location for Honglou meng was deliberately left unspecified. 

Several noteworthy eighteenth-century literati novels self-consciously 
reflected the lives of the literati themselves. Liye xianzong (Tracks of an 
immortal in the mundane world; 1771?, Otsuka 22026) by Li Baichuan 
(ca. 1719-71) carries an author's preface that “gives a relatively detailed ac- 
count of [the novelist’s}] frustrations in life, his liking for ghost stories, and a 
history of how the novel came to be written.” This. preface is the first “em- 
phasizing the novel’s intimate relationship to the author’s own personal expe- 
rience,” in the words of Martin Huang. Although it contains erotic de- 
scription, its lovers are engaged appropriately in monogamous relationships. 
Qilu deng (Lamp at the crossroads; Otsuka 21704), written by Li Liiyuan 
(1707-90), narrates in great detail the adventures of a student as he proceeds 
through the civil-service examinations to success in official life, experiences 
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with which many educated readers could undoubtedly identify—or aspire 
to. Yesou puyan (The humble words of an old rustic) by Xia Jingqu (1705-87) 
is “audaciously autobiographical,” an attempt by Xia to assert his own valid- 
ity as a literatus through identifying his protagonist with himself and lard- 
ing his narrative with details from his own life. The result is a novel in which 
“modesty and humility are nowhere to be found,” an abject appeal for the 
recognition of a perspicacious superior—or even a peer—who could dis- 
cern his true worth.” 

Intellectual trends during the Ming had developed from the orthodox 
Song Neo-Confucianism of Zhu Xi and the Cheng brothers to be modified 
by the more liberal thought of Wang Yangming. The process had involved a 
questioning of the classics as the ultimate source for moral authority and a 
greater search within the self for the ultimate source shared alike by all hu- 
manity. But when this emphasis on the individual came to be denounced in 
the early Qing as a rationale for self-indulgence, hence a source of moral 
weakness, Confucian scholars turned back to the original texts, the classics 
of the Zhou period, for authentic teachings. Through the development of 
this textual research (kaozheng) movement, the individual lost potency in 
moral. terms; the only source of authority was to be the classics. This “au- 
thoritarian perspective,” as Kai-wing Chow characterizes it, brooked little 
personal interpretation; scholarly attention was to be placed on the trivia of 
act and word of the sages of antiquity. Clear distinctions between social 
groups, the literati and the working masses prime among them, were identi- 
fied as appropriate ways to ensure moral purity based on classical learning; 
interests in vernacular literature, writings by and about people at the mar- 
gins of respectability, declined and disappeared. The novel came to be seen 
as unworthy of attention and, unless it could be used as a vehicle for teach- 
ing, a waste of time to compose. It is not surprising, then, that many Qing 
literati novels were not even submitted for publication during their authors’ 
lifetimes; often. their authors took years or even decades in their composi- 
tion. Honglou meng, Rulin waishi, Yesou puyan, and Qilu deng all fit this pat- 
tern. It is significant, however, that all are highly personal expressions of in- 
dividual sensibilities initially circulated only among groups of like-minded 
friends—as these literati might have circulated personal collections of their 
verse. This shift in intellectual currents may have had little to do with the 
bulk of the Chinese population, some of whom could and did read fiction. 
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But it rather profoundly affected the literati, most particularly in the in- 
creasing hostility with which they as a group regarded all popular fiction 
during the last few decades of the Qing period. During the nearly three cen- 
turies of Manchu rule, the Chinese novel had fallen in prestige from an artis- 
tic form of interest to intellectuals generally and the preferred medium of ex- 
pression for some to become reading material in which few of the elite would 
even admit having an interest. Curiously, at this nadir of prestige, more nov- 
els were produced in the last several decades of the Qing than in all previous 
centuries: Chen Dakang counts around 300 novels from Sanguo zhi yanyi in 
1522 through the Qianlong era to the end of the eighteenth century — of the 
nearly 900 Ming and Qing works that are still extant. The rest were written 
during the last century of imperial rule. The reasons for this explosive rate 
of production at the end of the Qing are a matter to pursue on another 
occasion.”4 


General Observations on Chinese Vernacular Narratives 


POPULARITY AND ART IN CHINA’S NOVELS 


“Selling old books is not as good as selling contemporary [civil-service ex- 
amination] essays; publishing contemporary essays is not as good as pub- 
lishing fiction.” ”? This comment from a simple morality text reveals the rel- 
ative commercial advantage of various aspects of the book trade: the sale of 
books to antiquarian and other specialized book buyers, to candidates for 
the civil-service examinations and hopeful students, and to more “general” 
audiences for the novel. A glance at publication statistics suggests something 
of how China’s reading audiences responded to the plethora of novels pro- 
duced during the Ming and Qing. In compiling Table 2.4, I relied on the 
bibliography of Ming and Qing vernacular fiction compiled by the Japanese 
scholar Otsuka Hidetaka. Otsuka’s purpose was to exhaust printed bibli- 
ographies, library catalogues, and reference books concerning vernacular 
. fiction; he compiled references to all extant editions of Ming and Qing 
novels, stories, and story collections that he could authenticate, either by vis- 
iting the collections himself or by cross-checking printed lists. His Zoho 
Chigoku tsiizoku shasetsu shomoku (A bibliography of Chinese popular fic- 
tion, expanded edition; 1987) leaves mention of the “four masterworks” to 
the specialists on their complicated textual histories. Although his list is not 
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necessarily definitive, it is certainly the most complete compilation of its 
kind now available. A preliminary survey of his findings suggests something 
of the relative popularity of individual works. In Table 2.4, I list the works 
of fiction most commonly reprinted during the Ming and Qing periods; 
those works produced during the Qing obviously had a greater number of 
editions in a shorter period of time. Of the titles on this list, to reiterate, 
Jingu qiguan and Pai an jinggi are collections of 40 stories each; | include 
them here for comparative purposes. Yu Jiao Li, Ping Shan Leng Yan, and 
Haogiu zhuan are the best known of the caizi jiaren romances of the early 
Qing. Longtu gong’an is a collection of crime-case stories; Fengshen yanyi nar- 
rates the mythological struggles that resulted in the founding of the Zhou 
dynasty. Dong Zhou lieguo zhuan, Yinglie zhuan, and Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 
are historical romances. Shuo Tang houzhuan and Li mudan are adventure 
novels that center on the military and romantic exploits of martial heroes. 
Zui puti (attributed to Tianhuazang zhuren, the scholar-beauty romancer; 
earliest edition pre-1754), which narrates the fantastic antics of a heroic 
monk, shares characteristics with them.” The remaining work, Jinghua 
yuan, combines the adventures of central characters in strange and exotic 
lands (including a country ruled by Amazons in which one of the hapless 
male voyagers is forced to have his feet bound) with large amounts of cul- 
tural information to delight the literati. I include data on the “masterpieces” 
for the sake of comparison; I list only block-printed editions here, but I do 
not distinguish among versions of books that have the same title.’” 

Several points, although they intuitively seem true, can now be verified. To 
judge from the number of editions, the most popular Chinese novels over 
time were those concerning love and violence, romantic tales based on the 
play of fantasy that allowed the imaginations of the readers to roam. These 
heroes were larger than life, as were the historic figures of China’s doomed 
Song dynasty; most were distinctly “other,” unlike virtually anyone in soci- 
ety and able thereby, one might conclude, to appeal to the greatest number 
of readers by their difference. Two collections of short stories were reprinted 
frequently and thus circulated widely for two centuries or more; most of their 
characters are working people rather than scholars. Of the literati novels that 
remained popular with frequent reprintings, the “four masterworks” of the 
Ming can be read on far more mundane levels than discoverable through 
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TABLE 2.4 


Numbers of Editions of Works of Fiction Printed 
During the Ming and Qing Periods 


Otsuka 
Number Title Number of editions 
12009 Jingu giguan 55 
21021 Yu Jiao Li 53 
21022 Ping Shan Leng Yan 46 
32011 Dong Zhou lieguo zhuan 45 
32068 Yinglie zhuan 36 
13002 Longtu gong'an 32 
32044 Shuo Tang houzhuan ; 32 
22019 Fengshen yanyi 28 
22027 Zui Puti 28 
32051 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 28 
23008 Lit mudan 26 
22034 Jing hua yuan 24 
12006 Pai‘an jinggi 24 
21046 Haogiu zhuan 23 
— Sanguo zhi yanyi (to early Qing) 33 
_ Shuihu zhuan (to early Qing) 27 
= Xiyou ji 18 
_ Jin Ping Mei 25 
— Rulin waishi 9 
— Honglou meng ms eds. 38 
— Honglou meng block-printed eds, 28 


painstaking literary analysis, and Jinghua yuan appeals in the same way that 
Gulliver's Travels does, for its journeys to wondrous places, whether or not the 
objects of satire are visible to the reader. Between the two mid-Qing classics, 
there can be no comparison in numbers of editions: Honglou meng clearly in- 
terested far more readers—a fact not only to be seen from the large number 
of extant manuscript copies avidly passed from reader to educated reader, but 
also from the number of imprints—than did Rulin waishi. Honglou meng 
also provoked 55 sequels.’”® Clearly this, among all the many novels of the 
Ming and Qing, was able to appeal to very broad audiences over long periods 
of time. Although others, such as Sanguo zhi yanyi have been widely read; 
surely this classic is unique in its reception among Chinese readers. 
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THE QUESTION OF SOURCES 
AND INTERTEXTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Even a quick survey of the extant texts of vernacular fiction in China dem- 
onstrates how interwoven some stories are: historical tales are written and 
rewritten to “correct” predecessors in one way or another; sequels were nu- 
merous; certain genres such as the caizi jiaren romances were highly pro- 
ductive despite their authors’ heavy reliance on conventional elements. 
Scholars have diligently located sources for most of the major novels and sto-. 
ries and a number of the minor works as well; the relationships between the 
various written and oral or performing traditions in late imperial China are 
complex indeed. A few observations about this situation might help to clar- 
ify what was commonly considered the “popular” nature of the vernacular 
narratives of late imperial China. 

First, it would appear that most of the better-known examples of the 
novel and short-story form are heavily indebted to earlier literature. Totally 
“new” or original material is generally bracketed by quotations from or ref- 
erences to earlier writings even in such masterpieces as Honglou meng.’° 

Second, sources for vernacular fiction regularly include narratives in the 
classical literary language as well as plays; whereas the written materials might 
date from any period of China’s past, most of the dramatic materials were 
current, either having been composed relatively recently or older works 
known from regular performance. China’s writers of fiction were eclectic in 
their use of earlier materials, one may safely conclude from the number of 
identifiable sources still extant today. 

Third, much of the “stuff” of China’s vernacular tradition is shared with 
other literary and oral forms. That is, each tradition regularly drew on others 
for new material, with the result that the origins of a story are often difficult 
to discern. Some years ago Patrick Hanan described the situation this way, 
in a reference to the novel Pingyao zhuan: 


The most significant feature of [the novel’s] composition is the use it makes, 
not of history, but of other fiction; it is remarkable for the number of other 
stories which can be identified in its narrative. But there is little or no textual 
relationship of the kind which would guarantee that our author used such-and- 
such work. Rather, what we are concerned with is something abstract, the sense 
in which a piece of fiction is an entity apart from any of its particular manifes- 
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tations—a meaning for which the cumbersome word “stuff-material” may be 
reserved.8° 


Martin Huang has observed the increasing engagement with earlier litera- 
ture through the sequences of texts formed by the great Ming novels; Tai- 
wan folklorist and cultural historian Wang Ch’iu-kuei has concluded even 
more broadly that “story material belongs to a whole society” with complex 
interchanges between its various cultural strata and forms, each adapting the 
common material to fit the conventions of the particular literary or artis- 
tic form.*? 

However, despite these well-known and thoroughly documented inter- 
textual relations between Chinese narratives, there is little doubt about the 
cultural privilege that was accorded written texts over oral presentations. In 
his collection of recollections and reflections titled Tao an mengyi, Zhang 
Dai (1597-1684?) records the deep impression left by a performance by the 
storyteller Liu Jingting (called familiarly Liu Mazi, “the Pockmarked”), by 
all accounts the best among the professional raconteurs of the seventeenth 
century. The scholar Wu Weiye (1609-72) compiled a biography of Liu; it 
was used as a source by the playwright and descendant of Confucius Kong 
Shangren (1648-1718) in his extraordinary dramatic retrospective on the fall 
of the Ming, Tazohua shan (The peach-blossom fan; 1699). In Kong’s later. 
play as well as in the anecdotes recorded by his contemporaries, Liu Jingting 
tells historical tales to various military leaders during the uprisings and in- 
vasions that led to the founding of the alien Manchu regime, the Qing 
house, in the middle of the seventeenth century. There Liu is shown to be a 
Ming loyalist, one whose skillful use of historical precedent served to clarify 
. appropriate action on the battlefield as well as in factional struggles at court. 
Even though this political stance won discrete approval from his various bi- 
ographers including Wu Weiye, the primary source of their acclaim is the re- 
lationship between his oral tales and the privileged texts of the historians of 
times past. Clearly the storyteller’s sources were written, the historical sources 
for the events he narrated. Hence his marginal trade, as an oral entertainer 
and a public performer, was compensated for in social terms by the ortho- 
dox message with which he apparently imbued his tales. 

But the historical Liu Jingting also told Shuihu stories, shared alike by 
most of the performing arts and by a number of different recensions in print 
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by his time. Although Liu may have had recourse to some of these texts as 
well, Zhang Dai records with a degree of disapprobrium, despite enthusiasm 
for Liu’s vivid performance, that Liu’s version differed from the text he was 
familiar with. In the minds of all three of these seventeenth-century fig- 
ures—Wu Weiye, Zhang Dai, and even Liu Jingting himself—texts were 
clearly valorized over oral versions, regardless who performed them and how 
historically verifiable their content might be. There can be no doubt that 
this distinction was clear in the minds of novelists as they incorporated ear- 
lier story material into their narratives.” 


MORALISTIC NARRATORS AND DIDACTIC MESSAGES 


Although what Patrick Hanan terms the “storyteller’s manner,” a collection 
of rhetorical tag lines that ostensibly approximate the give-and-take between 
the professional storyteller and his listening audience, appears by convention 
in most Chinese vernacular fiction, it was not always so. Most are absent or 
found in rudimentary forms in the early novels such as the 1522 Sanguo zhi 
tongsu yanyi; they were developed by later writers to reach their fullest elab- 
orations during the Wanli era in both novels and short stories. Most of these 
phrases are well enough known and have been frequently described.** But 
the most complex element in this conventional set is the narrator's voice, the 
privileged perspective that fills in background, suggests historical parallels, 
and, more to the point, explains the workings of fate and retribution for 
wrongdoing on the part of the characters. It is here that a major portion of 
the conscious fictionalization of narrative is visible.* 
The role of the narrator was particularly enhanced by Feng Menglong in 
his collections of short fiction entitled, collectively, Sanyan. Here Feng reg- 
ularly relied on prologues consisting of strings of poems or a shorter story or 
two to provide a didactically charged background against which to read each 
story. A particularly useful example is at the transition between the prologue 


_ tale and the main tale in the ninth story of his first collection, Gujin xiaoshuo 


(Stories old and new; 1621), where Feng seems to have set up a colloquy of 
storytellers in competition with each other: 


You storytellers have recounted how Pei the Duke of Jin gained wealth and 
honor through good deeds done in secret, but who among you knows that his 
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good deeds were even more numerous after he gained wealth and rank? Just lis- 
ten while J tell the story of how he returned a woman to her rightful husband, 
and a remarkable story it is!® 


Fate regularly plays a role in Feng’s collections; it explains the coincidences 
and other unexpected twists of plot that bring characters together or sepa- 
rate them. Reincarnation also contributes to an explanation of the just deserts 
visited upon a wrongdoer or one wronged; cosmic retribution determines 
the fortunes of the descendants of protagonists in many stories. Each of 
these devices is made clear by the narrator, a generally featureless but appar- 
ently older authoritative, hence male, presence that introduces the story and 
intrudes from time to time throughout the rest of it. The convention had 
become so well established by the early Qing that Li Yu could make a hilar- 
ious parody of the narrator in his Rou putuan and in some of his short fiction 
as well. His narrator praises sex, within the home of course, as good for the 
health of mind and body; the narrator’s argument even caricatures quota- 
tions from the Confucian classics to support his contentions.® 

Prefacers and other writers who penned introductory comments for Ming 
and Qing novels regularly paid lip service to the didactic intent of the Chi- 
nese novelist; his work was always justified by the suggestion that it could ex- 
hort its readers to behave in a more moral fashion and thus improve human 
society in general. But what of the genuine didacticism of Chinese novels? 
What messages did they really present? Obviously this is a difficult question, 
to which there can be no one answer: despite their general adherence to con- 
ventions, Chinese novels are far from identical in what they mean or how 
they mean it. I will return to their multiplicity of meanings in Chapter 5, but 
let us draw this chapter to a close with several general observations that will 
be relevant again later. 


CONCLUSIONS: CHANGING FASHIONS, 
CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 


First, the novel in late imperial China was hardly a monolithic unity. Di- 
versity appeared in virtually every aspect of this literary form: its subject 
matter is merely the most obvious. And, as publication dates indicate, fash- 
ions for fiction of particular types came and went with time, leaving only a 
few perennial favorites—most of which were written during the Qing pe- 
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riod, preserving only a handful of Ming novels while the rest were generally 
neglected. 

Second, although many titles were produced by relatively unskilled au- 
thors, the few generally recognized masterpieces and many of the minor clas- 
sics were penned by men of considerable education. and artistic sophistica- 
tion. China’s novelists quite automatically and unconsciously projected some 
of the values of their own time into their fiction. This includes the moral 
dignity accruing to the written word, particularly the classics imbued with 
Confucian beliefs in a moral universe and the propriety of social order. Male 
superiority was rarely questioned; nor was the rightness of the Confucian au- 
tocratic state. Ideas of this broad sort made their way into virtually all texts, 
regardless of period of composition or provenance. And, as we have seen, 
changes in the social position of women were automatically reflected in the 
larger roles, both positive and negative, allotted to women characters and 
femininity in the novels of the middle Qing period. Yet male authors fre- 
quently appropriated female characters to represent their marginal positions 
in elite stratum of the social hierarchy. 

Self-conscious novelists of the Wanli period and after, who for the most 
part let their identities be known, took particular positions on pressing ques- 
tions of their day. Generally they were literati and reflected on the training 
and social status of their stratum. Many expressed political concerns, either 
disguising them through historical analogy or addressing them directly—or 
even, in the case of the novels on contemporary events, narrating the prob- 
lematic individual actions and decisions. The artistically more complex nov- 
els responded to intellectual currents as well. And, as studies of fiction crit- 
icism of the seventeenth and subsequent centuries have shown, these literati 
novelists were generally engaged in the production and appreciation of other 
art forms as well. The praise of the seventeenth-century critics for verisimil- 
itude rather than historicity clearly demonstrates their enthusiasm for liter- 
ary creativity in the novel; what they discovered was the mature and com- 
plicated art of fictionalization.®” In sum, then, despite the decline of the so- 
cial status of vernacular fiction through the Qing period, the earlier history 
of the Chinese novel problematizes the conventional wisdom that it was al- 
ways looked down on as unrelated, hence utterly inferior, to the formal, 


privileged high arts of the elite. To a substantial degree, the novel had been 
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during the Ming and remained an art form of the literati, despite its rela- 
tively marginal status. It could always be personal, accurate, and objective 
in its presentations of deeply felt human concerns even though vernacular 
fiction was generally regarded as utilitarian, a medium for teaching or rude 
entertainment. 


THREE 


Text as Artifact 


The art of printing was practiced in China at a date somewhat earlier than 


that assigned to the beginning of printing in, Europe. ... Their method 
ys 


of making printed books is quite ingenious: .. \.“with this method, the 


printer and the author are not obliged to piaducé here and now an exces- 
sively large edition of a book, but are able to print a book in smaller or 
larger lots to meet the demand at the time. . . . The simplicity of Chinese 
printing is what accounts for the exceedingly large numbers of books in 
circulation here and the ridiculously low prices at which they are sold. 


Such facts as these would scarcely be believed by one who had not 


witnessed them. 


— MATTEO RICCI, CA. 1600 


The previous chapter sketched the history of Chinese vernacular fiction only 
briefly, concentrating on the development of forms and genres of the novel 
through the Ming and the Qing. We also examined, in passing, what these 
books looked like in general. But a book is a tangible artifact: it has shape, 
weight, texture, and fragrance in addition to mere visible appearance. Did 
these facts enter into the overall meaning of the text? Undoubtedly: there 
was a time not so long ago in America when publication of a paperback edi- 
tion was a sure sign that the book was somehow artistically or morally infe- 
rior. Surely it was in an effort to counter their earlier negative image that 
American paperbacks have become larger in physical dimensions over the 
past few decades as they have been printed on better-quality paper, usually 
lighter in color, with larger and more attractive print. Witness, for example, 
the growth in physical dimensions of the Penguin paperbacks. And in the 
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United States today many books, including the most careful scholarship and 
the finest literary works, appear simultaneously in paper and hardbound edi- 
tions that differ primarily in price—and still, to a certain extent, in prestige. 
Paperbound editions are specially designated as “for classroom use” or, 
somewhat ambiguously for those not in the book business, as “trade paper- 
backs,” but the desirability of a title is still frequently measured by the num- 
ber of hardcover copies sold. Appearance clearly is significant in books as in 
people. Nor is this a new phenomenon. European vernacular fiction began 
with the chapbook tradition, inferior publications of small physical dimen- 
sions on poor paper to reflect the artistic poverty of their contents, or so it 
would seem. Surely people have always been able to “tell a book by its cover” 
to a certain extent; the purpose of this chapter is to examine what might be 
discerned about a work of Chinese fiction by looking at its many physical 
characteristics. This will involve a consideration of how books in China came 
to look the way they did and the implicit associations engendered in their 
readers by their appearance. Such questions will also involve comparing 
large numbers of fiction books with each other and with books of other cat- 
egories in order to determine general characteristics of both fiction and 
nonfiction during the time the Chinese novel grew to become the vehicle for 
serious moral and artistic expression. Since fiction generally circulated in 
block-printed volumes until the late nineteenth century, this investigation 
necessarily involves the arts, and the technology, of woodblock printing. 
My concern here is not primarily the details of printing techniques and 
processes, which I simply outline in this chapter, but with their later ramifi- 
cations, for which the sources are both very rich and tantalizingly rare. Spe- 
cifically, I focus on the design and production of books in a format that fa- 
cilitates the rapid reading appropriate to an extended narrative. And to the 
extent that the format and techniques of print were contributing factors in 
more general economic and cultural changes, I examine how efficient book 
production contributed to making the book an important commodity in a 
rapidly expanding market for cultural goods. These changes were clearly in- 
strumental in the development of vernacular fiction as the first cheap and 
widely appreciated national, as opposed to regional, popular art form of the 
“print culture,” which expanded rapidly throughout the more populous re- 
gions of China during its late imperial age. But before exploring the social 
and cultural effects of books, let us first consider their physical characteris- 
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tics. This project necessarily includes the materials involved and the terms 
used to describe books as well as the course of technology in the explosive - 
expansion of printed texts during the Ming and Qing periods. 


Physical Constituents of the Book 


While the origins of printing in China are only sketchily known, Chinese 
cultural historians have customarily delighted in counting paper, ink, and 
printing techniques among the essential inventions that China contributed 
to the world. Printing probably began in China, and surely China printed 
more books than any other culture until the last few centuries. Since the 
fruits of such research are too interesting to pass over, let us begin this sur- 
vey by examining what those readers most accustomed to Chinese block- 
printed volumes look for in a book. 


THE TERMINOLOGY USED TO DESCRIBE CHINESE BOOKS 


Like any other craft, bookmaking in China involved terms that are precise 
and scientifically derived as well as those that were merely customary and 
inexact. A book by traditional Chinese parlance could be, and customarily 
was, referred to by its title without reference to number of volumes or other 
physical characteristics, such data being the concern of the bibliographers 
and amateur book collectors, of which old China had many. These people 
recorded with precision a good deal of information about the volumes on 
their shelves. They distinguished editions by period, place of publication, 
and the publisher, printer, or bookseller who produced it, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of production: manuscript (either a marked-up author’s draft or 
a clean hand copy made by a scribe for a patron’s use), block-print (original, 
common reprint, or fine-quality print) and whether the imprint reproduced 
a manuscript or a printer's style of characters. They generally noted whether 
the impression had been pulled early in the production process (and is 
thereby clear) or after the printing blocks had become worn (producing 
blurry and hard-to-read pages). If the printing process involved colors other 
than black, this is carefully noted, as is the presence, if any, of illustrations, 
prefaces, colophons, commentaries, and annotations. Less exact are refer- 
ences to whether the printed characters themselves are “large” (dazi) or 
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“small” (xiaozi), and of course such matters as whether the text is complete 
or has been modified in content by some later hand. But this is only the 
beginning. 

The term that corresponds most closely to the English term volume is 
ce, meaning a number of pages fastened together with some sort of cover. 
But ce were seldom entire books and therefore suggest signatures, to the 
extent that they were a number of folded pages that could conveniently be 
bound together and not necessarily the entire title. Consequently the term 
is most usually translated as “fascicle.” Chinese bibliographers also faithfully 
recorded the number of juan in each of their titles. This term, meaning lit- 
erally “scroll” and referring to the amount of a book rolled up on a single 
long piece of paper, was imprecise and may have depended on how much 
paper the bookmaker wanted to fasten together, as well as internal divisions 
in the text. After folded sheets of paper became the norm, juan came to re- 
fer to meaningful divisions within a text (chapters or other sections sepa- 
rable by content)—at least in some books, generally those written after scroll 
binding ceased to be common. But whereas fiction was printed with one or 
more chapters per juan without uniformity, texts consisting of smaller 
pieces, collections of poetry or anecdotes and the like, could be packaged in 
any number of ways, making juan a virtually meaningless term except as a 
physical description—when, and if, individual juan were bound separately 
as ce. Pages in most fiction imprints—and in books of other kinds as well— 
produced during the Ming and Qing were printed in lines having equal 
numbers of characters spaced regularly along the line. Often lines of text 
were separated by a thin vertical division; interlineal commentary, if any, ap- 
peared in smaller type in double lines between these boundaries. ‘Text was 
printed on only one surface of a thin sheet of paper, which was folded in 
the middle. Generally the title of the book, the juan or chapter number, and 
the page number were printed on the outer edge of each folio or folded 
double page. 

However, one should not get the impression that such imprecision dom- 
inates the bibliographer’s notes. Most terminology for describing the Chi- 
nese printed page is both exact and widely utilized, in particular the wood- 
block-printed page. Bibliographers customarily record the number of char- 
acters per line (generally identical throughout a book), the number of lines 
per page (about which, see below), whether the printed area had a frame 
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printed around it and the characteristics of that frame (single or double lines, 
wide or narrow lines), what, if anything, is printed above or below these bor- 
ders on the page, and what occupies the folded edge of the sheet of paper 
that forms two pages. Librarians’ handbooks detail a profusion of terms for 
distinctions of line length and decorations along the borders and in the cen- 
ter of the double page. 

In more recent times, bibliographers have begun to refer to Chinese books 
by physical measurements, usually expressed in centimeters. They measure 
the printed area of one page from its top border to the bottom border and 
from the inside border (near the spine) to the center fold (the zhongfeng) of 
the printed sheet. This yields the dimensions of half of the banxin or printed 
verso surface. Lest one become rplane about such apparent precision, 
Soren Edgren explains his use of these data: 


In fact, the use of specific measures in describing woodblock printed books 
remains an imprecise method for several reasons. Each folio of two pages is 
printed from a different block (woodblocks which although similar in size are 
not identical); measuring from the inner or outer edge of a thick border line 
will give varying results; and the elasticity of the materials (wood and paper) 
as well as their vulnerability can lead to deformities affecting measurements. 


“Therefore,” he concludes, “our use of measurements is intended merely as 
a guide to the size or format of a piece.”? My own use of page or printed area 
sizes here should be understood as similarly inexact. But one last word on 
terminology: a look at any standard bibliographic guide to rare or old edi- 
tions of Chinese books reveals that works of fiction are described with pre- 
cisely the same terms as books having more artistic or ideological authority 
in late imperial China. To jump ahead to our conclusions, this is because all 
types of books looked very similar; in physical terms, most works of fiction 
were not easily distinguishable from books with ostensibly higher moral or 
aesthetic purposes. And appearance mattered. 


BASIC MATERIALS: PAPER AND INK 


Paper was widely used and manufactured probably from the Han period if 
not before; a number of examples exist from the last two centuries before the 
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beginning of the Common Era. Traditionally, however, it was said to have 
been invented by the Han court eunuch Cai Lun in the year 105 B.c.E. Frag- 
ments of paper with writing on them have been found that date from this 
time, among them a piece left in a watchtower in Central Asia abandoned 
by its Chinese defenders during a local rebellion. Paper production and use 
spread rapidly during the ensuing centuries, both within and outside the 
Chinese cultural sphere. Eastern Jin court records identify books in the im- 
perial library at Nanjing by number of juan or tolls instead of bamboo 
tablets as in earlier bibliographies. These earlier materials, narrow strips of 
split bamboo one to five centimeters in width and up to a meter long, were 
unwieldy for lengthy texts: reportedly one extended memorial received by 
the Han emperor Wudi (r. 141-87 8.C.E.) was so heavy that it required two 
men to carry it into court. 

Thus, by the fourth century c.g., paper had come to be the writing me- 
dium for the imperial archives; documents on paper proliferated throughout 
the period of disunity between the great Chinese empires. During the ‘Tang 
(618-907), certain areas of the country were designated producers of paper 
for central government use. Some were in Sichuan; most were along the 
Yangzi River. The earliest and largest collection of books extant today had 
been hidden in a cave in the Buddhist temple complex in Dunhuang in the 
far northwest; the cavern contained more than 30,000 paper rolls.? By a 
thousand years ago the production of paper was already a considerable in- 
dustry in China. 

Book paper used during the Song and afterward was generally of high 
quality, and a large number of these editions are still extant today. During 
the late Ming period, Hu Yinglin (1551-1602) observed that there were four 
grades: Yongfeng (Jiangxi) mianzhi or “cotton paper,” Changshan (Zhejiang) 
jianzhi or “stationery,” Shunchang (Fujian) shuzhi or “book paper,” and, the 
lowest in quality, zhuzhi or “bamboo paper” produced at various locations in 
Fujian. Despite this low ranking, bamboo was grown extensively for paper 
making, although sometimes other plant fibers were incorporated during the 
production process. Even Hu Yinglin conceded that while its purchase price 
remained low, Fujian bamboo paper was improving in strength and thick- 
ness, with the result that “book paper” was being driven from the market by 
its competition. There were various grades of bamboo paper, including rough 
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and coarse types warranting scholarly opprobrium, but the better grades 
were fine in texture, light in color, and smooth to the touch.‘ The best pa- 
pet, white mianzhi, was produced in the vicinity of Shexian in Anhui; the 
area also produced a variety of grades of fine stock from the paper mulberry 
and other fibers, including the xwanzhi prized by calligraphers even today.> 

Once it became common, the demand for paper for all uses, especially 
books, increased rapidly. Paper factories spread, especially along streams and 
rivers in Zhejiang, Jiangxi, and Fujian, where bamboo grows quickly. By the 
year 1597, one town in Jiangxi had 30 paper mills, each employing between 
1,000 and 2,000 workers for a total of more than 50,000. The paper was sold 
throughout the country. Clearly by the late Ming, the paper industry had 
grown in scale as well as in extent; by the Qianlong period (1736 —96) of the 
Qing, workers’ rights, duties, and wages were carefully articulated on stone 
tablets positioned near the gates of cities in the Suzhou region. Their pay was 
based on an individual daily production of 600 sheets of paper. 

Ink was primarily produced quite simply from the soot of burned pine 
wood and pine pitch. Tiangong kaiwu (1637), a well-known survey of useful 
technology of its time, explains that sawed sections of pine and pine pitch 
were burned in long, round-roofed bamboo structures lined with paper and 
mats (see Fig. 3.1). The wood was allowed to smolder several days. After the 
chambers cooled, workers scraped out the lampblack that had accumulated, 
which was then pounded smooth and mixed with glue to form ink. The 
quality and use of the resultant ink depended upon the quality of the lamp- 
black, and the ink varied little in composition whether used for painting and 
calligraphy or for printing books.” As a consequence of its basic ingredient, 
traditional printer’s ink was so fragrant that it could be detected from some 
distance away, as it still was recently at the Jinling kejingchu (Jinling Scrip- 
ture Press) in Nanjing. 


BOOK SIZE AND FORMAT 


It is widely recognized that painting and calligraphy are sister arts in the Chi- 
nese tradition. Indeed, it is sometimes arbitrary to categorize a work as one 
or the other, given the appearance of writing on most paintings and the wide- 
spread use, today hardly less than in centuries past, of scroll-mounted samples 
of calligraphy used as refined decorative objects. I reserve comparisons of 
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book illustrations with more formal art until the next chapter, but it is of rel- 
evance here that the same materials were shared by the fine arts and the 
book; in effect, then, the book, even the fictional narrative, was merely an- 
other use of familiar art materials in more common configurations. Fore- 
most among them is paper of similar size. Comparing the relative sizes of the 
material used for high art and for books, especially those of the more popu- 
lar variety like fiction, reveals something of how both were evaluated at any 
given time. 

Although hanging scroll paintings and calligraphic samples can vary from 
the size of tiny fan coverings to great, overpowering images that virtually cover 
a wall, there was by convention a much more circumscribed range of sizes 
for handscrolls viewed horizontally. Since a handscroll consists of any num- 
ber of sheets of material pasted end to end, the length of the scroll is a func- 
tion of the artist’s inspiration. Whereas a horizontal painting might range in 
length from a few feet, perhaps six or eight, to more than thirty, for over a 
thousand years theheight of most such art works has generally ranged some- 
thing above 20 cm., or between eight and ten inches. This was approximately 
the height of most Chinese books before the nineteenth century. 

Measurements from even a small selection of paintings confirms this ob- 
servation. ‘Table 3.1 compares the heights of paintings and calligraphic works 
in handscroll format from the Palace Museums in Beijing and Taipei. Read- 
ers familiar with the history of Chinese painting will know that the works 
listed there ate of varying styles as well as of quite different periods. Many 
were painted on silk, not paper. My point is not to say that all handscrolls 
are of a single size, more or less; Zhao Mengfu’s (1254 —1322) Xianju tu (On 
living in idleness) in the Taipei Palace Museum is somewhat larger than the 
average, 38 cm or about 15 inches high, and Dong Qichang’s (1555—1636) 
miniature Guanshan xueji tu (Clearing after snow on mountain passes) in 
the Beijing Palace Museum measures 13 X 143 cm, or about 5% X 56%« 
inches.® Even so, the height of the medium used most by these various artists 
from the Tang through the early Qing, both paper and silk, was relatively 
uniform. Painters as different as the professional artist Lu Wei (A. 1687-1710) 
and the eccentric scion of the fallen Ming imperial house Zhu Da (1626 — 
1705, better known as Bada Shanren) utilized similar paper: see Lu Wei’s 
Shanshui (Landscape), 24.2 X 375 cm, and Zhu Da’s Huaguo (Flowers and 
fruit) at 22.3 X 185.8 cm., for example.? A comparison of horizontal paint- 
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Heights of Selected Paintings and Calligraphic Works, Five Dynasties Through the Qing 


Title Artist Size Source 

Shu Zhu Juchuan gaoshen Xu Hao 27.0 185.8cm TC 

(Zhu Juchuan’s patent) (703-82) 

Jiangxing chuxue tu Zhao Gan 25.9 X 376.5cm TP 

(Early snow on the river) (fl. 10th c.) 

Zhi Duanming Shidu Liutai Zhishi chidu Ouyang Xiu 25.9% 53.4em TC 

(Letter to Sima Guang) (1007-72) 

Shitie (Poem) Emperor Huizong 27.2X% 265.9cm TC 
(1082-1135) 

Diaoliang tu (Horses and oJd trees) Zhao Mengfu 22.7X 49cm TP 
(1254-1323) 

Hei zhu (Bamboo) .Wu Zhen 22.4 X 89.1cm TP 
(1280-1354) 

Hei mei (Plum Blossoms) Wang Mian 224X814cm TP 
(1335-1407) 

Xiao Xiang qiuyi tu Wang Fu (1362-1416) 25 X 569.5cm BP 

(Autumn thoughts on the Xiao and and Chen Shuqi 

Xiang rivers) (fl. 1400) 

Cangzhou qu tu Shen Zhou 29.7X799cm BP 

(The flavor of seclusion) (1427-1509) 

Hua xu shu Shen Zhou 28.4 X 4644cm TC 

(A letter on raising bristles) (1427-1509) 

Shiming tu (Serving tea) Tang Yin 31.2X 105.8cm BP 
(1470-1523) 

Sishi huahui Xu Wei 29.8 X 1090.6cm BP 

(Flowers of the four seasons) (1521-93) 

Zaji youxi Zhang Hong 27.55% 459cm BP 

(Various Entertainments, 1638) (1577-1652 
or after) 

Jiangshan woyou tu Cheng Zhengkui 25.8 X 305cm = BP 

(“Dream journey” among rivers and (1604—76)* 

mountains), no. 25 : 

Jiangshan xingli tu Wu Hong 23 X 1243cm BP 

(Travelers among rivers (Al. late 17th c.) 

and mountains) 

Yunbai shanging tu Wu Li 25.9X117.2cm TP 


(White clouds and green mountains) 


(1632-1718) 


sources: BP Rogers and Lee, Masterpieces of Ming and Qing Painting from the Forbidden City, TC Mas- 
terpieces of Chinese Calligraphy in the National Palace Museum; TP Masterpieces of Chinese Painting in the Na- 
tional Palace Museum. For reproductions and descriptions of these art works, see these three works. 

“No. 90 of this series, in the Cleveland Museum, measures 26 X 313 cm; see Wai-kam Ho et al., Eight Dy- 
nasties of Chinese Painting, pp. 311-13. 
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ings in any other major collection of Chinese art will generally corroborate 
this pattern.!° 

Why were so many handscrolls painted on material of about the same 
size? One should not conclude that paintings were this height because paper 
came only in this size, that art was circumscribed by the technology of pa- 
per production. Nor was there any inherent limitation in the sizes that silk 
for paintings could be produced. One need only observe the wide variety of 
paper sizes on which Ming and Qing artists painted hanging scrolls (xuan 
paper, for example, could be made in sheets as large as eight by twelve feet)."! 
[ would argue that in the case of works of art meant to be “read” horizon- 
tally, technology simply followed taste, given the persistence of relatively uni- 
form paper size over such a long period of time and the fact that it was sim- 
ilar to the size of silk chosen for scroll painting. The aesthetic pleasure, or at 
least the collective habit, of creating horizontal works of familiar configura- 
tions was transmitted from painting and, more significantly perhaps, from 
calligraphy, to influence the size of the book as it developed in its own turn. 

Although books varied in size as much as horizontal scrolls did, over the 
course of a millennium books also came to utilize paper of about this same 
height dimension. The earliest extant printed book, the wonderful Jin'gang 
bore poluomi jing (Diamond Sutra; Sanskrit: Vajracchedika-prajha-paramita- 
stitra) of 848 discovered in the Dunhuang cave; has a frontispiece printed 
on a sheet of paper measuring 24.5 X 29 cm; most of the tens of thousands 
of scrolls discovered there were written or printed on paper between 25 
and 30 cm in height.!? However, not all projects of the early days of print- 
ing used paper of these dimensions; experimentation clearly preceded rever- 
sion to this pre-established standard. Many early charms and the miniature 
sutras printed in quantity during the Five Dynasties and early Song period 
(84,000 copies was a favorite number to sponsor as a way to earn religious 
merit) used paper of smaller sizes, some as small as 7 cm (a little less than 
three inches) in height.!> Northern Song period books, including religious 
texts recently discovered at the Baixiangta (White Elephant Pagoda) in Wen- 
zhou on China’s east coast, were slightly over 20 cm tall.!4 Some years ago 
Max Loehr surveyed several editions of the Buddhist Tripitaka published 
during the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; the paper of extant edi- 
tions varies, but the text portions (the margins being relatively narrow) range 
from 22.4 to 25 cm in height.!5 
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For the sake of comparisons, some of which I make only later in. this 
chapter, I have compiled measurements from a representative sample of 
printed books in Tables 3.2 (Song period publications ) and 3.3 (Yuan period). 
These are gross data, and they take no account whatsoever of important aes- 
thetic features of books such as paper color and finish and the clarity of the 


TABLE 3.2 
Sizes of Books Printed During the Song Period 


Title Print height Graphs/page Source 


Confucian texts (jing) 


Zhou Yi wanci 20.3 10 X 20 W 2 
Shi jizhuan 18.6 7X15 Wil 
Zhou guan jiangyi 22.3 9X 18 W 16 
Yue shu 21.3 13 X 21 W 46 
Han lizi yuan 24.2 9X 19 W 54 
Historical works (shi) | 

Han shu 23.5 9X 16 E68 
Han shu (ca. 1131-62) 22.8 9X 16 W77 
Chen shu 22.4 9X 18 W 82 
Lit Da zhu... Zizhi tongjian 18.8 15 X 26 W 92 
Lhitang du shi guanjian 19.9 12 X 23 W 150 
Philosophical and miscellaneous works (z/) 

Shao zi guan wu 21.4 10 X 18 E72 
Hui‘an xiansheng Zhu Wengong yulu 18.8 10 X 20 W 224 
Zongjing lu, 1108 24.6 6X17 E52 
Shoulengyan jing (11th—12th c.) 23.1 6X17 E 54 
Changduan jing 21.8 11 X 19-22 E62 
Dajiaowang jing (1301) 24.7 6X17 E 80 
Cefit yuangui (N. Song) 18.8 14 X 24 W 357 
Cefu yuangui 18.9 14 X 24 W 357 
Collected literary works ( 72) 

Huichang yipin zhi fi 23.0 13 X 21-23 E64 
Jian jie lu 13.9 15 X 24 E 66 
Du Gongbu shi (1220) 19.5 11 X 20 E70 
Su Dongpo shi (1262) 21.4 9X 16 E74 
Dingmao ji (13th c.) 17.5 10 X 18 E76 
Henan Cheng shi yishu 19.7 8x 14 W 468° 


sources: E: Edgren, Chinese Rare Books; W: Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao. 


TABLE 3.3 


Sizes of Books Printed During the Yuan Period 


Title Print height Graphs /page Source 
Confucian texts, (jing) 
Zhou Yi canyi 17.5 12 X 21 W2 
Shu yi jinshi 18.0 14 x 23 W7 
Shi tongzi wen 20.8 11 X 21 Wil 
Mingjing tiduan Shi yi jinshi 19.0 11X21 Wwi2 
Yih 17.9 10 X 20 W 18 
Li jing huiyuan 20.6 11 X 24 E 82; W 20 
Chungiu zhuan 21.2 12 X 24 W 25 
Chungiu jing Zuoshi zhuan jujie 18.8 14 X 24 W 27 
Yinzhu quanwen Chungiu .. . judou zhijie 15.7 12 X 22 W 27 
Chungiu shuci 16.7 13 X 27 W 27 
Historical works (shi) 
Nanshi (ca. 1300) 21.9 10 X 22 W 74 
Wudai shiji 21.1 10 X 22 W 76 
Han shu (ca. 1300) 21.5 10 X 22 W 78 
Jin shu yinyi 22.1 10 X 20 W 81 
Sui shu (ca. 1300) 213 10 x 22 W 33 
Tang shu (ca. 1300) 21.6 10 X 22 W 83 
Zizhi tongjian gangmu jilan 21.0 10 X 16 W 94 
Philosophical and miscellaneous works (zi) 
Zhu zi chengshu (ca. 1341-68) 18.8 11 X 20 W 223 
Daxue yanyi 16.8 11 X 21 W 225 
Shiyi dexiao fang 17.7 11 X 22 W 262 
Tianyuan fawei 19.0 7 X 22 W 281 
Xinbian Gujin Shiwen leiju 19.3 14 X 28 W 359 
Xinbian Gujin shiwen leiju 17.9 13 X 24 W 359 
Shiwen leiju qunshu tongyao 16.2 13 X 24 W 360 
Shiwen leiju qizha qinggian 21.5 21 X 32 W 360 
Yubai 21.9 10 X 20 W 363 
Collected literary works (2) 
Zengbu Liuchen zhu Wen xuan (ca. 1300) 20.1 10 X 18 W 430 
ue Zhongwu wangchao mingxian shi 20.7 10 X 22 W 488 
Ji gianjiazhu fenlei Du Gongbu shi 19.8 12 X 20 W 499 
Genyan yugao 18.7 11 X 20 W 534 
Zhong an xiansheng Liu Wenjian gong wenji 22.0 11 X 21 W 539 
Zaju sanshizhong 14.0-14.5 14/15 X 24-28 rpt. 
Zaju sanshizhong 10 X 20 rpt. 


sources: E: Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, W: Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao. 
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print on the page. My first purpose in these tables is to demonstrate that 
during these periods, when printing was developing its standards, book pa- | 
per was approximately the same height as paper for horizontal paintings and 
calligraphy. 

Admittedly, at first glance these measurements appear dissimilar; the fig- 
ures for book paper are less than those for paintings. This discrepancy is 
largely an artifact of general scholarly practice, however. Paintings may be, 
and frequently are, remounted by changing the paper binding to which the 
painting is affixed. Scholars ignore the latter and always measure the painted 
surface itself. Books, on the other hand, were traditionally printed with large 
blank margins, generally wider spaces during the Song and Yuan than later, 
and always with the widest margin at the top of the page. One reason for this 
was undoubtedly aesthetic, but another was more practical. When books are 
rebound, these areas could be, and sometimes were, trimmed to remove torn 
edges, worm holes, and other disfigurements. Pages of two copies from the 
same print run can therefore be slightly different sizes after centuries have 
passed. (See, for example, the differences in paper size of four copies of the 
same edition of the Hangzhou printing of Sui Yangdi yanshi in Table 3.7 be- 
low.) This is why bibliographers generally measure only the printed area 
from the border to the edge of the page (the center of the printing block) or 
bankuang, the “live type page,” rather than the paper on which the page was 
printed, the zhimian. The measurements given in these two tables are of 
bankuang rather than of the paper. Adding four to six centimeters to these 
dimensions as a conservative estimate of original margin width, top and bot- 
tom, yields probable paper sizes for printing that approximate the height of 
paper intended for the brush. (Even so, the dimensions published in bibli- 
ographies are often inexact; my own measurements have on occasion varied 
from those given by previous scholars for the same copies. Thus, to echo 
Séren Edgren, the reader should see these figures as more generally indica- 
tive than precise to any great degree.) 

One could further object that these titles are exceptional editions; all have 
been identified as “rare” editions, a function not only of their relative scarcity 
in this century but of the quality of their printing as well. Yet one can only 
examine what has been preserved. Significantly, all were printed on paper 
that was similar in size; indeed, even the Korean edition of the Buddhist 
canon carved between 1236 and 1251 utilized paper of this size (81,258 of | 
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the printing blocks still exist; each is about 10 inches high and 27 inches 
long).1¢ 

Table 3.3 suggests that Yuan period publications were often smaller than 
books printed during the Five Dynasties and the Song periods. And yet they 
were relatively similar in size. The reader will notice, however, that this list 
contains only “good” books, those recognized as culturally important at that 
time. The production of popular vernacular literature, as we saw in the pre- 
vious chapter, was only beginning during the Yuan. And generally this less 
refined writing was printed on smaller paper. The sole extant collection of 
play libretti dating from the Yuan was printed on pages measuring 18 to 
19 cm high; a double page was probably about 24 cm across. By comparison, 
the pinghua historical narratives printed in the 1320s also utilized smaller pa- 
per, around 19 cm in height; !” the number of graphs per printed line was 
limited by the illustration above /text below (shangtu/xiawen) format. 

Table 3.4 summarizes available information on Yuan editions of plays and 
fiction. If one compares these few editions of popular narratives with other 
publications of the time, several observations can be made. First, although 
neither plays nor fiction varied dramatically in size and appearance from 
books of other categories, at least by these rough standards, the books having 
the largest number of characters printed in the smallest area per page were 
not fiction. The most densely printed, thus hardest to read, book in these lists 
was a leishu, an adaptation of the Shiwen leiju, a manual for writers consisting 
of extracts and quotations from earlier literary works. Standard bibliographic 
practice since the third century has lumped fiction in the zi or “philosophi- 
cal and miscellaneous works” category of books; the pinghua compare favor- 
ably with other zi books in paper size, although the print is clearly smaller 
in these historical tales. Compared with books in the “history” (shi) category, 
fiction is even more clearly disadvantaged, with twice as many columns of 
text per page. The Yuan plays were also printed on smaller paper with smaller’ 
characters than other books of their bibliographic category, the ji or literary 
collections. One might conclude that popular literature was seen during the 
Yuan as having little value—if it were not for the fine quality of the pinghua 
illustrations (see Chapter 4). At this point one need only reiterate the obser- 
vation that book paper for orthodox writings through the Yuan period was 
similar in size to the material used for some of the literati’s highest artistic en- 
deavors. Books apparently intended for broader audiences, or at least having 
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TABLE 3.4 
Sizes of Plays, Fiction, and \eishu Printed During the Yuan Period 


Title Printed area Graphs/page Source 
Plays 
Zaju sanshizhong 10.5 X 14.5 15 X 28 rpt. 
10.2 X 14.5 14 X 25 
9.0 X 14.0 14 X 24 
14 X 26 
10 X 20 


Fictional narratives 


Quanxiang pinghua (s!x) 8.0 X 13.8 20 X 20 rpt. 
: 8.8 X 13.8 19 x 19 

leishu 

Gujin shiwen leiju 11.5 X 17.9 13 X 24 W 359 
Gujin shiwen leiju 12.6 X 19.3 14 X 28 W 359 
Shiwen leiju qunshu tongyao 10.2 X 16.2 13 X 24 W 360 
Shiwen leiju gizha qinggian 13.1 X 21.5 21 X 32 W 360 
Yuhai 12.8 X 21.9 10 X 20 W 363 


source: W: Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao. 

NOTE: The paper size for the pinghua ranges from about 12.0 X 18.8 to about 12.5 X 19.0 cm; the different 
sizes are for the several fascicles of the plays and narratives; “s/x” indicates illustrations on the top register of every 
page (shangtu/xiawen). 


a less serious purpose, were printed with a greater number of graphs per page 
and using slightly smaller paper. Yet even these distinctions were to disap- 
pear during the Ming period as the process of standardization continued. 

The Ming period witnessed rapid growth in the number of commercial 
publishers; the books of many are distinctive for their trademark page for- 
mats, their styles of illustration, and even their subject matter as publishers 
specialized during the Ming. The Ming was a time of enormous increases in 
the production of books of all types, and most were printed on paper that 
differed ever less in size through the dynasty. By the middle of the Ming, the 
introduction of new binding formats allow one to discuss with greater con- 
fidence page width as well as height, namely, the printed surface has been 
folded in half to make two pages, whether facing or back-to-back. Table 3.5 
presents a selection of nonfiction books from all four major categories for 
book classification printed during the Ming; Table 3.6 presents data on a 


TABLE 3.5 
Sizes of Nonfiction Books Printed During the Ming Period 


Paper size 
Title ; (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
Confucian texts (jing) 
Da guang yihui Yupian (1492) (12.7 X 21.1) 12 X 28 Banke 380, 381 
Shuowen jiezi (1598) (16.6 X 23.2) 7X14 W 52 
Shuowen changjian (1633) (13.6 X 21.3) 10 X 20 W 53 
Qianzi wen (15.9 X 22.3) 3X4 W 54 
Liushu zheng’e (Shizhuzhai ed.) (13.3 X 20.2) 5X 18 W 57 
Maoshi guyin kao (1616) (13.9 X 19.6) 10 X 21 W 70 
Daxue yanyi bu 17.4 X 26.5 10 X 20 LC, W 229 
(14.1 X 20.0) 10 X 20 : 
Historical works (shz) 
Shiji (1515) (11.4 X 17.9) 10 X 20 W7!1 
Shiji jijie (Jiguge ed.) (14.7 X 21.6) 12 X 25 W71 
Shiji zuan (2-color) (14.0 X 20.0) 9x19 W 73 
Shiji pinglin (1577) (14.0 X 23.2) 10 X 19 _ W738 
Huang Ming diangu jiwen (1601) 16.0 X 26.7 9X 18 Nantu 
(13.9 X 21.5) W 123 
Shui jing (1585) 17.7 X 30.0 10 X 20 Beitu 
Shui jing zhu (1585) (13.0 X 20.8) W 209 
Philosophical and miscellaneous works (z/) 
Liuzi quanshu (1533) (14.2 * 20.5) 8X17 Beishida 
Liuzi shu (1533) (13.5 X 19.2) 8 X 17 W 217 
Wuzi shu (1544) (12.8 X 20.0) 8 xX 17 W 217 
Huangke Ershizi (Wanli) (13.4 X 19,3) 9X 18 W 218 
Xingli daquan (Wanli) (13.8 X 21.0) 10 X 20 W 227 
Zhuo shi zaolin (1581) (13.4 X 20.1) 10 X 20 W 375 
Lhaodai xuanxie (14.1 X 20.8) 9x19 W 376 
Tang leihan (1603) (14.0 X 20.5) 10 X 20 W 379 
Sancai tubui (1609) 16.7 X 27.3 9 X 22 H-Y 
Sancai tubui 18.4 X 29.3 9% 22 LC 
(13.7 X 20.9) 
Liu shi hongshu (1611) (14.1 X 21.1) 10 X 21 W 380 
Xu Yu Chu zhi (Wanli) 16.5 X 26.6 9x 19 LC 
(13.9 X 20.8) W 396 
Jiandeng xinhua (slx, 1511) (12.2 X 20.6) 14 X 24 Banke 391, 392 
Yu Chu zhi (Ling 2-color ed.) 16.5 X 26.0 8X19 LC 
Yijian zhi (1546) 12.6 X 18.3 10 X 20 Banke 419 
Yanyi bian (2-color) 17.0 X 26.5 9 X 20 LC 


(14.7 X 21.0) 
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(Continued) 
Paper size 
Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
Renjing yanggiu (1600) 15.7 X 23.3 9X 18 Nantu 
Gujin yishi 17.8 X 27.3 10 X 20 Beitu 
(12.9 X 20.0) W 417 
Sizhong zhenggi (1624) 14.0 X 22.5 6 X 20 LC 
(12.0 X 20.5) W 400 
Collected literary works (ji) 
Siliu leibian 16.4 X 25.2 9 X 20 LC 
(13.6 X 21.1) W 450 
Chen Dasheng caotang yuyi (1611) (13.6 X 21.6) 10 X 20 W 683 
Goushan Xiansheng ji (1616) 17.5 X 27.3 9X 18 Nantu 
Qiongtai xiansheng shibua (Wanli) 8 X 20 LC 
Baituji 12.5 X 18.3 13 X 20 rpt. 
Xixiang ji (1498, s/x) (16.0 X 25.7) 10 X 24 
23.8 X 39.4 
lower register 10 X 10 
lower register 17 X 16 
whole page 17 X 33 
whole page 10 X 24 Toys 
Mutlian jiu mu (1587) 15.5 X 25.0 10 X 24 Nantu 
Pipa ji 15.0 X 25.5 8 X 21 NCL 
Xixiang ji (1614) 16.0 X 24.7 10 X 20 Beitu 
(13.7 X 21.2) 10 X 20 W 688 
Mingiia zaju 15.5 X 24.5 9 x 20 H-Y 
Xixiang Huizhen zhuan (3-color) 17.5 X 26.8 8 xX 18 NCL 
Dong Jieyuan Xixiang (2-color) 17.3 X 26.8 NCL 
(15.0 X 20.7) 


Primers and reference books for examination preparation 


Xinbian duixiang siyan (1436?) 19.0 X 31.0 5X8 Hong Kong rpt. 
(17.0 X 26.8) 

Xiaoxue zheng meng 14.4 X 22.3 11 X 25 LC 

Liji shoushuo (1631) 16.0 X 26.6 10 X 26 Nantu 


sources: W: Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, Banke: Zhongguo banke tulu, ed. Beijing 
Tushuguan. 

NOTE: The 1498 Xixiang ji is an anthology of versions of the same romantic story; each text is presented in 
a different format. The Xinbian duixiang siyan, an elementary primer for teaching basic one- or two-syllable vo- 
cabulary, consists of columns of tiny illustrations alternating with columns of the graphs they represent. See 


used to indicate location of texts. 


Goodrich, Fifteenth Century Illustrated Chinese Primer. See Appendix A in this volume for the abbreviations . | 


TABLE 3.6 
Sizes of Works of Fiction Printed During the Ming and Qing, by Reign Period 


Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
“Hongzhi” edition (1488 -1506) 
Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi (1522) 16.4 X 24.2 9x17 LC,NCL 
(15.8 X 23.1) 
Jiajing edition (1522-66) 
11048.01 Qingpingshantang huaben 11 X 22 
Wanki editions (1573-1619) 
; Sanguo zhizhuan (1591) 13X26 NCL 
13001.02 Bao biajia (1594) 13 X 24 Hésa 
Shuihu zhizhuan pinglin (1594) 14X21 = Nantu 
22007.01 De Dao luohan (1605) rpt. 10 17 — Tai rept. 
Xubian Sanguo zhi (1609) 17.0 X 27.2 12X27 NPM 
Lhongyi Shuihu quanshu (1614) 15.7 X 24.6 10X22 #4LC,H-Y 
32068.01 Yunhe gizong (1616) 10X20 NCL 
32051.09 Bei Song zhizhuan (1618) 15.5 X 24.5 
14.7 X 24.8 11X20 Chicago 
22009.01 Guanshiyin 1017 — Tai rpt. 
32030.04 Dong Xi Jin 16.8 X 25.0 10 X 22 NCL 
32050.01 Can Tang Wudai shi 17.0 X 26.8 9X20 NPM 
32072.03 — Xiyang ji (Buyuelou rpt.) 16.0 X 25.0 12X25 — Chicago 
16.0 X 25.6 UCB 
16.0 X 25.4 LC 
16,0 X 24.8 Beitu 
32074.01 Yu Shaobao 15.0 X 23.3 9X24 NCL 
13007 Minggong shenduan “11 X 18 
Sanguo zhi shizhuan 13.3 X 23.6 14X24 H-Y 
Sanguo quanzhuan (1596) 14X28 NCL 
Taichang, Tiangi editions (1620-27) 
12001.01 Gujin xiaoshuo (1620-21) 10 X 20 Tai rpt. 
12002.04 Jingshi tongyan (1624) 15.5 X 24.7 10 X 20 NCL 
22002.01 Pingyao zhuan 16.5 X 25.0 - 9X21 Toys 
“Late Ming” editions 
12009.20 Jin'gu giguan 15.7X247 12X27 Toyo 
22001.02  Pingyao zhuan 9X20 Tenri rpt. 
22015.03 — Beiyou ji 140X231 10X17 Toys 
32076.01 Sanjiao ounian (11.0 X 16.5) 10x20 ‘Toys 
23006.02 Chan zhen houshi 16.8 X 24.4 9X20 Toyo 
32004.01 — Kaipi yanyi 145X230 9X18 NCL 


TABLE 3.6 


(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
32030.06? Dong Xi Liang Jin 14.0 X 23.7 14X24  Shangtu 
32030.06 Dong Xi Jin (1799 rpt.) 15.3 X 24.1 14 X 24 Beitu 
32050.03 Can Tang Wudai shi 15.0 X 23.3 9x20 NCL 
32051.062 Nan Song zhizhuan 15.6 X 24.6 10X20 Téyé 
32051.31? Yang Jia jiang/ Bei Song 15.2235 11X20 NCL 
32056.01 Jing zhong zhuan 14.5 X 22.5 10X21 H-Y 
32091.02 Jiao Chuang 13.5 X 24.1 9 X 26 H-Y 
Sanguo zhizhuan (Qiaoshantang) 14.2 X 24.9 15X25 UCB 
Li ping Sanguo zhi 16.0 X 24.3 LC 
Li ping Sanguo zhi _ 16.5 X 26.6 10X22 NCL 
Zhong ping Sanguo zhi 13.8 X 23.3 12X26 Toyo 
Huixiang Sanguo zhi 15.3 X 24.8 LC 
Chongzhen editions (1628-44) 
12006.01 — Pai’an jinggi (1628) 10X20 Toyo 
32066.01 Yingwu zhuan (1628) 10X20 NCL 
12008.02 Erke Pai'an (1632) 10X20 = Tai pt. 
32004.11  Kaipi yanyi (16352) 115X167 9X18 HY 
32068.07 Yinglie zhuan (1643) 11.0 X 14.4 8X17 Toyo 
32091.01 Jiao Chuang (1645) 14.0 X 25.8 9X 25 NCL 
12018.01 Xihu erji 15.3 X 23.7 10 X 20 NCL 
22021.03 Dongyou ji . 15.8 X 25.0 10 X 22 LC 
Shunzhi editions (1645-61) 
12081.01 Lienii zhuan 11.5 X 22.2 8x20 NCL 
21027.01  Feihua yong 13.6 X 22.7 8X20 Toys 
Sanguo zhi (Yixiangtang ed.) 15.3 X 24.8 10x22 LC 
(13.9 X 21.1) W 401 
15.3 X 23.0 Beitu 
Sanguo zhixiang 15.3 X 23.0 Toys 
“Early Qing” editions 
12061.01 Jingwu zhong 12.0 X 19.6 9X24 H-Y 
13002.05?  Shenduan gong’an 15.4 X 24.0 9X20 UCB 
13002.08 Longtu gongan 14.0 X 22.8 10X22 H-Y 
21124.01? Qiaotuanyuan 14.8 X 22.6 9 X 20 LC 
, 21128.02 Rou putuan 14.0 X 21.0 10 XK 25 H-Y 
22002.01 Pingyao zhuan 16.5 X 25.0 9X21 Toyo 
22010.04 Tieshu ji 12.4 X 20.5 12 X 26 H-Y 
22027.09 Zui Putt 9 x 20 Toyé 


22027.11 Lui Puti 11.2 X 16.0 9X20 H-Y 


TABLE 3.6 


(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
23005.06? Chan hen yishi 16.0 X 24.5 9X22 NCL 
32051 Nan Song zhizhuan 15.4 X 23.6 11X22 4#H-Y 
Mao ping Sanguo zhi 17.0 X 26.4 11X22 = Toyo 
Sanguo Yingxiong 15.3 X 24.6 Beitu 
Diwu caizi shu 16.8 X 26.0 8X19 = Toyo 
Sanzang Xiyou zhuan 13.5 X 24.3 10X17 NPM 
Kangxi editions (1662-1722) 
32014.09 Sun Pang yanyi (1679?) 12.5 X 20.1 9X22 Shangtu 
32017.05 Yue Tian yanyi (1679?) 12.4 X 20.0 8X20 Shangtu 
32041.02 Sui Tang yanyi ; 16.4 X 24.7 10X23 LC 
32073.01 Niixian waishi (1711) 15.3 X 24.5 10 X 22 NTU 
15.0 X 22.5 H-Y 
15.5 X 25.4 Toys 
15.0 X 23.5 LC 
15.4 X 22.9 Shangtu 
32097.01 Taiwan waiji (1713) 13.5 X 22.2 10 X 23 H-Y 
32068.08 Yinglie quanzhuan (1725) 12.8 X 17.0 8X 17 LC 
13002.05  § Longru gong’an 15.4 X 24.0 9x20 UCB 
21029.01 Huatu yuan 14.0 X 23.6 8 X 20 NPM 
22019.12 — Fengshen yanyi 15.8 X 25.5 11X24 ~ Beitu 
23001.03 Shuihu houzhuan 15.4 X 23.9 12X28 H-Y 
21133.05 Taohua ying 12.5 X 21.5 8x18 ‘Toys 
21003.01 Gelian huaying 15.4 X 25.3 1124  H-Y, UCB 
21002.07 Xu Jin Ping Mei 11.5 X 16.2 10 X 24 H-Y 
21073.01 Shenghua meng 13.0 X 22.5 8x20 H-Y 
22011.01 Lit Chunyang 13.5 X 20.5 9X24 H-Y 
22021.03? Dongyou ji 15.8 X 25.0 10 X 22 LC 
32056 Jing zhong zhuan 15.3 X 24.7 11X22 LC 
15.0 X 23.0 NCL 
Xiyou zhen quan 16.0 X 24.1 11X24 UCB 
. 17.8 X 25.5 Beitu 
Yongzheng edition (1723-35) 
32068 Yinglie quanzhuan (1725) 128X170 8X17 LC 
Qianlong editions (1 736-95) 
32028.01 Hou Sanguo Shi Zhu (1740) 8x20 Shangtu 
Xinshuo Xiyou (1749) 15.0 X 24.0. 10X24  Toyé cpt. 
12014.05 Shi dian tou 16.0 X 22.5 11 X 22 H-Y 


23002.02 Shuihu houzhuan (1770) 15.3 X 23.0 9X25  Beitu 


TABLE 3.6 


(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
21068.01 Xueyue mei (1775) 15.4 X 24.2 10 X 21 Shoudu 
21021.14 Ping Shan Leng Yan (1782) 11.0 X 17.5 11 X21 Toys 
22019.14 Fengshen (1782) 15.7 X 24.2 LC 
22005.05 Hou Xiyou (1783) 15.7 X 24.5 11X24 Shoudu 
12009.23 —_ Jin'gu qiguan (1784) 15.5 X 24.8 11X24 Toyo 
21046.03 Haogiu zhuan (1787) 10.2 X 17.5 11 X 22 Toyo 
21046.04 Haogiu zhuan (1787) 10.8 X 17.7 11X22 Toys 
23005.05 Chan zhen yishi (1787) 15.7 X 24.8 9X22 UCB 
32041.04 Sui Tang (1793) rpt. 15.6 X 24.0 10 X 23 NTU 
32034.01 Beishi yanyi (1793) 15.5 X 24.5 9X20 ‘Toys 
; 15.8 X 25.0 Beitu, LC 
12031.06 Doupeng (1795) 12.2 X 21.6 10X26 H-Y 
32035.01 Nanshi yanyi (1795) 15.8 X 24.4 H-Y 
15.8 X 24.7 9x20 LC 
12014.05 Shi dian tou (1795-1800?) (16.0 X 22.5 11 X 22 H-Y 
22005.04? Hou Xiyou (wood type) 15.2 X 24.0 9X21 H-Y 
Diyi qishu 15.7X 24.2 10X22 LC 
“Qing editions” 
21002.07 Xu Jin Ping Mei 11.8 X 17.0 10X24 H-Y 
21021.24 Yu Jiao Li 12.3 X 20.0 12x 32 = Toyé 
21021.39 Yu Jiao Li 12.5 X 23.0 11X26 H-Y 
21022.07 Ping Shan Leng Yan 15.6 X 24.3 9X21 ‘Toyd, LC 
21703.03 — Xingshi yinyuan 15.3 X 23.8 10X25 = Toyo 
22002.04 Pingyao zhuan 14.3 X 22.8 10X21 ~~ Beitu 
22021.04? Dongyou ji 15.9 X 24.1 10 X 22 Beitu, UCB 
23005.08 Chan zhen yishi 15.6 X 25.0 Toyd 
15.8 X 25.3 9X 22 Shoudu 
(13.3 X 20.5) LC 
23006.02 Chan zhen houshi 16.6 X 24.5 9X20 LC, Toyo 
32014.05? Sun Pang yanyi 114X190 10X25 Shoudu 
32017 Yue Tian yanyi 11.4 X 19.0 12X28 Shoudu 
32018.01 Zouma chungiu 11.0 X 15.5 11X23 ‘Toyo 
32024.05 Xi Han 15.8 X 24.7 10 x 22 Toyo 
32024.06 Xi Han/Dong Han 15.3 X 23.0 10X22 ~~ Beitu 
32050+ Can Tang Wudai shi 11.0 X 19.0 12X28 Shoudu 
32051.09 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 15.8 X 24.8 11X20 Chicago 
32051.19 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 16.0 X 24.2 12X24 _~ Beitu 
32057.05 —_ Jing zhong zhuan 15.0 X 23.0 12X28 Toys 
32071.01 Xu Yinglie zhuan 15.3 X 24.2 9X21 Beitu 


TABLE 3.6 


(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 

Number Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
32097.02 Taiwan waiji 12.0X 17.2 10X 23° Shoudu 

Xiyou zhen quan 8.2 X 17.2 10X24 _ Beitu 

Xiyou zhen quan 15.8 X 25.1 10X22 LC 
22002.04  — Pingyao quanzhuan 14.5 X 23.0 10X21 Shashida 
23001.05 Shuihu houzhuan 15.0 X 23.8 13 X 30 — Shashida 
32004.11  Kaipi yanyi 115X167 9X18 HY 
32004.11 Kaipi yanyi : 10.0 X 15.5 9X18  Shangtu 
32017.10? Yue Tian yanyi 11.4 X 19.0 12X28  Shoudu 
32029.08 Dong Xi Jin 11.8 X 17.7 12X24  Shoudu 
32050+ Can Tang Wudai shi 11.0 X 19.0 12* 28  Shoudu 
32051.09 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 15.8 X 24.8 11X20 Chicago 
32051.15? Nan Song zhizhuan 15.2 X 24.2 12X24  Shashida 
32051.19 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 16.0 X 24.2 12X24 Beitu 
32057.05 Jing zhong zhuan 15.0 X 23.0 12X28 ‘Toyd 
32071.01 Xu Yinglie zhuan 15.3 X 24.2 9X21 Beitu 
32097.02 Taiwan waiji 12.0 X 17.2 10 X 23. Shoudu 

Xiyou zhen quan 8.2 X 17.2 10 24 ~— Beitu 

Xiyou zhen quan 15.8 X 25.1 10x22 LC 

Diyt caizi shu 11.4 X 17.4 11X24 LC 
Jiaging editions (1796-1820) 
23005.09 Chan zhen yishi (mid-Qing?) 115X180 10X24 CUHK 
22002.14 Pingyao zhuan (1799?) 15.3 X 24.2 14X28 ~ Beitu 
32042.18 Shuo Tang quanzhuan (ca. 1801) 10.4 X 17.2 12 X 21 BL 
32092.03 — Xinshi qiguan (1803) © 10.7 X 17.4 9X20 Toys 
12045.07 Shier lou (1804) 9.7 X 15.1 9 X 20 Toyo 
32063.01  Wwhu pingnan (1807) 114X160 8X20 Toys 
2.1072.02 Lingnan yishi (1809) 10.9 X 17.0 8 X 16 Toys 

Xiyou yuanzhi (1810) 
32062.03  Wuhu pingxi (1811) 113X160 10X20 Toyo. 
22013.08 Si you ji (1811) 10.7 X 16.5 12 X 20 Beitu 
22002.06 Pingyao zhuan (1812) 15.3 X 23.7 12X24 Lc 
Daoguang, Xianfeng editions (1821-61) 
21059.04 Jinxiangting 12.5 X 20.8 10X28 Toyé 
32042.07 Shuo Tang quanzhuan (1829) 10.9 X 16.7 11X25 Toya 

10.7 X 16.7 LC 

32045.05  Zhengxi yanyi (18302) 145X223 12X28 LC 
32004.05 Kaipi yanyi (1830) 11.0 X 17.1 9X 18 Shashida 


22026.08 Liiye xianzong (1830) 11.8 X 17.9 9X21 Shangtu 


TABLE 3.6 


(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (printed area) Graphs/page Location 
32078.03 You Jiangnan (1832) 11.0 X 16.3 10 X 20 Toyé 
22002 Pingyao zhuan (1830) 11.7 X 18.1 11 X 25 LC 
32045.25 Xue Rengui zhengdong (1838) 10.4 X 15.6 11 X 21 BL 
21098.01? Pinhua baojian (1849) 12.0 X 20.4 8 X 22 LC 
21128.08 Juehou chan (wood type) 12.4 X 19.7 12 X 21 H-Y 
21089 —— Zaisheng yuan (1852) 115X164 10X22 LC 
21024.10 Liner bao (1852) 11.3 X 17.9 9 X 20 Toy6 
32011.12 Dong Zhou Lieguo (1854) 14.6 X 25.3 12X26 Shoudu 
32074.05 Yu Shaobao (1853) 12.2 K 20.3 9X 24 NCL 
21101.01 Zhonglie quanzhuan (1860s?) 11.0 X 17.0 9X20 ‘Toys 
Tongzhi, Guangxu editions (1862-1908) 
21103.01 Hou Tang gishu (1862) 11.2 X 17.0 12X24 ‘Tayo 
21046.08 Haogiu zhuan (1863) 15.3 X 24.3 10X20 = ‘Toyé 
32053.17 Feilong quanzhuan (1870) 11.3 X 18.3 12X24 Lc 
32050.18 Can Tang Wudai (1871 rpt.) 13.0 X 20.5 12 X 28 LC 
32025.02 Dong Xi Han quanzhuan (1872) 16.5 X 24.6 11X26 LC 
22034.18 _Jinghua yuan (1877?) 10.5 X 16.0 10X20 Toys 
32064.01 Wanhualou (1878) 11X24 Toys 
41000 Ernii yingxiong (wood type, 1880) 12.1 X 18.1 10X22 ‘Toyé 
22019.16 Fengshen (1883) 15.6 X 23.8 1124 LCUCB 
Xiyou ji (1884) 15.8243 11X24 NTUUCB 

22019 Fengshen (1889?) 12.8 X 19.9 17 X 32 LC 
21124.04 Lang shi (wood type) 13.0 X 20.2 9X21 Toyd 
32049.22 Fenzhuang lou (1893) 12.7 X 20.3 13 X30 Beitu 

Xiyou jt (1893) Shashida 
32072 Xiyang ji (1901) 9.0 X 14.0 Beishida 
13002 Bao Luo qishu (1901) 8.5 X 14.0 Beishida 
32011 Lieguo zhi (1900?) 13.3 X 19.7 15 X 31 Wason 
32011 Lieguo zhi (1905) 12.7 X 19.0 19X41 Wason 
22019 Fengshen (1908) 13.3 X 20.1 16X43 LC 

Yesou puyan (wood type) 15.5 X 24.0 10X28 Toyd 

Xiao wuyi zhuan 12.6 X 18.1 9X22 Toys 


sources: W Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao;O Otsuka Hidetaka, Zébo Chigoku tsiizoku 
shisetsu shomoku; Z Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao. See Appendix A in this volume for the abbrevia- 
tions used to indicate location of texts. 

NOTE: The “Otsuka number” is the index number assigned to each work of fiction in Otsuka Hidetaka, 
Zoho Chigoku tsiizoku shisetsu shomoku; 1 have added the decimal place as determined by the sequence of edi- 
tions Otsuka lists for each title. Otsuka does not index the most frequently published works, the widely ac- 
knowledged six “classics” of the Chinese novel: Sanguo, Shuibu, Xiyou, Jin Ping Mei, Honglou meng, and Rulin 
waishi. For a recent compilation of materials concerning the textual histories of these major novels, see Zhu Yix- 
uan, Gudian xiaoshuo banben ziliao xuanbian, vol. 2, The general designations “Late Ming,” “Early Qing,” and 
“Qing” reflect bibliographers’ and librarians’ estimations; the dates to make firm determinations are lacking. 
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number of works of fiction from the Ming and Qing periods. Both tables 
provide information on width as well as height for either the printed area 
(the bankuang, given in parentheses) or the page (the half-folio, correspond- 
ing generally to a zhengmian). They also indicate the number of columns per 
page and the number of graphs per column, as in the earlier tables. Since 
these data refer to particular copies of particular books, the library location 
(or the source of published information) is provided for each item. 

Table 3.5 includes a new category of books for the sake of comparison: 
primers and other educational references. Classical-language fiction and en- 
cyclopedic leishu appear in the zi category, and plays in the zaju and chuangi 
forms appear with the belles lettres of the ji category. The largest edition in 
physical size is the 1498 compilation of Xixiang ji (Western wing) stories, po- 
ems, and plays, although books in the “history” category (shz) were most 
likely to be printed in fine editions during the Ming, to judge from this list. 
The majority of Ming works of fiction were printed on paper about 25 cm 
in height, just as were other books. In fact, although both tables describe 
books of a range of sizes, these data suggest that toward the end of Ming rule 
books came to be loosely standardized in size and, at least in terms of their 
physical dimensions, throughout the Ming works of fiction are generally in- 
distinguishable from books having more conventional contents. To judge 
from these gross criteria, one can only conclude that during the late Ming 
publishers were printing fiction in formats that were similar if not identical 
to the formats of works more central to the political and artistic mainstream. 

Before concluding this lengthy digression on paper sizes, let us note again 
the implicit connection between the arts of the literatus, painting and cal- 
ligraphy, on the one hand and the crafts of book production on the other. 
Nor is this the only connection of relevance. As I propose to show in Chap- 
ter 4, a complex relationship with formal painting was a factor in the devel- 
opment of book illustrations. For now, it is sufficient to note in passing that 
books came to occupy an important position in the life of aesthetic refine- 
ment sought by the highly educated as well as by the merely affluent. Nu- 
merous Ming and Qing period paintings of scholars at ease include books, 
of course. Zeng Jing’s (1564-1647) portrait of Ge Yilong presents its subject 
leaning on a pile of the seven volumes (ce) of one book wrapped in a shutao 
binder. Yu Zhiding’s (1647—after 1716) portrait of Wang Shizhen releasing a 
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silver pheasant (in the Beijing Palace Museum; the painting measures 26.1 
X 110.7 cm, by the way) includes an open book wrapper beside the poet that 
contains seven volumes; his earlier portrait of Qiao Yuanzhi (dated 1676) 
with a group of ladies has a broad table in the background piled with books 
in wrappers.'® As we will see, the opposite tendency also obtained: book il- 
lustrations conventionally include paintings as essential elements of their 
iconography. 


BOOK BINDING AND STORAGE 


During the Tang period, most books were identical in form, as well as in 
size, to handscroll paintings. Printed sheets were joined end-to-end to make 
a continuous roll many feet long. But whether one is using a paper scroll or 
a modern microfilm, a long, continuous roll of material is hard to use piece- 
meal. The reader can only proceed from one end to the other or roll the 
lengthy paper back and forth, an inconvenience not lost on contemporary 
readers. The poet and statesman Ouyang Xiu (1007-72) lauded the intro- 
duction of books with pages that laid flat, noticing how quickly the old way 
of mounting books as scrolls was disappearing.!? During the tenth century 
or perhaps a bit earlier, there had appeared two new book-binding formats. 
The jingzhuang, sometimes called jingzhezhuang, or “sutra(-fold) binding,” 
utilized lengths of paper folded accordion-style. This permitted access to the 
middle of the text directly; it could be opened—and it would stay open— 
at any place in the text for close perusal or as a guide for chanting in mon- 
asteries. This format produces pages that seem to replicate the long narrow 
leaves or sheets of material on which Buddhist texts had earlier been in- 
scribed in other lands. However, the practice of writing Chinese vertically 
necessitated turning these sheets from their original horizontal orientation 
to utilize the long dimension of the paper more effectively. Sutra binding is 
still used for some of the Buddhist scriptures being produced today, partic- 
ularly in Taiwan and Japan; it has been used for the religious texts of other 
Chinese traditions as well.° 

The other format was the book generally as we know it today, consisting 
of pages printed on sheets of paper that have been folded and fastened to- 
gether to form volumes. Initially, these sheets were printed on one side and 
folded with the text facing inward; after reading one page the reader would 
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have to turn that page and another in order to get to the following printed 
surface. This format made reading a relatively slow process; although con- 
venient enough for the careful perusal of verse or history, it made skimming, 
fast reading, or checking for scattered bits of text awkward at best (see 
Fig. 3.2). This hudiezhuang, or “butterfly binding,” was commonly utilized 
through the Song and into the Yuan period, although it did not disappear 
altogether when a more convenient format appeared.” 

Figure 3.3 is an example of a book bound in this way. Wujing zongyao 
gianji (Essentials of military management, first collection) was first printed 
in 1044 and then recarved in 1231 under the direction of the Song imperial 
government. It is an exhaustive survey of military hardware and its uses, not 
only pointed and bladed weapons but also explosive, incendiary, and poison- 
ous ordinance, siege engines, and warships. The earliest extant edition was 
produced around 1500, according to Zheng Zhenduo, probably as a reprint 
of the Song edition. As a consequence, it has illustrations that are continu- 
ous across both halves of the same block. By necessity, then, the printed face 
of the page had to be folded in on itself and glued along the fold into a “but- 
terfly” binding for the reader to appreciate the whole.” 

In the realm of popular fiction, it is clear that the guanxiang pinghua, 
“fully illustrated plain tales” published in Fujian during the 1320s were also 
originally bound in this fashion: their illustrations clearly “read” across the 
two halves of one sheet, having been carved on the same block. In Figure 3.4, 
two pages from Xinkan quanxiang pinghua Yue Yi tu Qi: Qiguo chunqiu, houji 
(The chronicles of the Seven [Warring] States, part II: Yue Yi’s plots against 
Qi), a single sheet of paper is printed from one block and folded inwards in 
the middle. Note that the v-shaped yuwwei or “fish tail” is visible near the top 
of the sheet as a guide for folding.” 

It was also during the Yuan that a new type of binding, the baobeizhuang 


(sometimes written biaobei) or “bound-back binding” came into use. Here, 
the blank surface of a printed sheet was folded in on itself leaving the text 
visible on every face. This required that illustrations meant to extend from 
one page to the next had to be printed on two different sheets of paper, some- 
what complicating the preparation of printing blocks. However, this format 
allowed much faster reading since the reader no longer had to pause to turn 
two pages before gaining visual access to a new printed surface. Likewise, it 


Butterfly binding 
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Butterfly binding 


String binding 


Figure 3.2 Bookbinding formats (Wang Che-fu, “The Development of Books in 
China,” Echo 5.7 [1975]: 57-58) 
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Figure 3.3, Two pages from Wujing zongyao gianji (1231), bound “butterfly style” 


(Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, vol. 1) 
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alleviated the nuisance often experienced when the two printed surfaces 
stuck to each other in “butterfly” bound books, with the result that the book 
opened more easily to reveal two blank sides.”4 

Not that this new “bound-back” format did not bring its own difficulties. 
The outer edges of these pages were fastened together with twisted paper 
spills, and their spines in turn were glued to stiff paper, producing an ef- 
fect similar to that of cheap American paperback books today: they might 


not stay open by themselves, and they might not lie flat. (An ongoing frus- 
tration of the modern reader of Chinese paperbound books is the rigidity of 
their spines, which makes it virtually impossible to get them to lie open 
without piling weights on the open pages, thereby obscuring segments of 
text.) Likewise, end pages might pull off the spills to produce the loose-pages 
problem familiar to readers of cheap American paperbacks, whose pages are. 
not bound in signatures. Early bound-back books had stiff covers, like those 
of most sutras bound accordion style. This facilitated storage on book- 
shelves, with the books resting on their folded edges with spines upright; 
their titles were written across the feet of the books. However, wear on these 
edges caused the folded sheets to break apart, recreating the problem of 
blank pages separating pages of text that was an impediment to reading 
“butterfly-bound” books. An obvious solution appeared early in the Ming: 
softer paper covers, with volumes lying flat on shelves and piled up for stor- 
age. This is the way we usually find traditionally bound books in Chinese li- 
braries and bookstores even now. Probably the best-known bound-back 
books are the eighteenth-century imperially commissioned compilation 
Siku quanshu (All books in all categories).?° 

A felicitous resolution of the difficulties caused Chinese readers by the 
physical configuration of their books came with the widespread adoption of 
the sewn back or xianzhuang, literally “string binding,” format. String bind- 
ing produces the flexible fascicles widely known and much admired by bib- 
liophiles everywhere. Although the technique may have appeared much ear- 
lier, it was beginning to be generally appreciated during the fifteenth cen- 
tury and became common late in the Wanli era. Having neither stiff board 
covers nor rigid glued bindings, fascicles with sewn bindings could be leafed 
through quickly or folded open to stay that way. Their only shortcoming 
was that the pages had to be pierced for binding, allowing the possibility 
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that the thin paper might tear. Expensive books had reinforced corners to 
preclude this eventuality, and sometimes one or more layers of cloth were 
bound into the corners for extra strength.2 Sewn volumes have become the 
epitome of classical culture in modern China: even after inexpensive lithog- 
raphy made blockprinting economically unviable in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, string binding was used for most privately produced books such as 
family genealogies and specialist manuals for fortunetellers and other local 
religious and medical practitioners. Basic primers, guides for letter writing, 
and collections of prescriptions for proper etiquette were string-bound well 
into the twentieth century. Almanacs, a standard reference for common 
. people throughout the Chinese cultural sphere, still frequently appear in 
sewn editions, particularly the thick tomes published annually in Hong 
Kong.” 

Easy to use as they might be, individual string-bound volumes were vul- 
nerable to damage from several quarters. The worst threat was posed by 
simple wear and age during storage. Solutions were found in a variety of 
wrappers; most fascicles were grouped into convenient sized piles and en- 
closed in cloth-covered pasteboard cases, called shutao or han. But books 
might also fall prey to the bookworms common especially in south China— 
a problem addressed by binding into each fascicle a sheet of yellow or red pa- 
per impregnated with a natural insect repellent. Another alternative, given 
the bookworm’s enthusiasm for the wheat-flour paste used to make book 
covers, was to avoid glue altogether and bind a group of fascicles between 
smoothed boards. The protected book was then laid on its back on shelves 
for storage, a common feature in book illustrations and paintings of schol- 
ars’ studios, as in Figure 3.5, illustrations from a Chongzhen edition of the 
anecdote collection Qingliang yinzi compiled by Tu Benjun and a 1620 edi- 
tion of Xixiang 71.78 

It is no coincidence, I believe, that a binding format permitting fast or ca- 
sual reading became popular just as plays and novels came to be printed in 
large numbers for the first time. I also conclude that the development of 
printing techniques played a significant role in the spread of books in gen- 
eral and contributed to the rise of these forms of popular cultural expression 
in particular. But more on this later. Let us continue now to explore how 
books were produced in this new, wonderfully useful format. 
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Figure 3.5 Surrounded by books, a scholar reads in a garden study, from Xixiang 
jt, ca. 1620, in the Beijing Library (Panke shiren zenggaidingben Xixiang ji, Xiang 
3b); Reading at Night, from Qingliang yinzi, a Chongzhen edition (Fu Xihua, 
Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, 2: 786) 
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The Techniques of Book Production 
Although the technical details of the block printing or xylographic process 


were written down only recently, the complex sequence of techniques was 
widely known among increasing numbers of professional crafts people of 
both sexes in late imperial China—and even in Europe, after the publica- 
tion of Matteo Ricci’s journals in Latin in 1615. This information included 
the types of wood needed for printing blocks, the preparation of those 
blocks, the manufacture of ink, the transfer of the text in reverse onto the 
block, its carving, the repair of the block, and its use in printing—although 
the products of the printers’ craft varied considerably in aesthetic terms, 
these techniques were shared by the hundreds of printing establishments 
throughout China, and in Korea and Japan as well. Many of these skills are 
still alive today: one may visit working block printing establishments in 
Yangzhou (the Jiangsu Guangling guji keyinshe) and Nanjing (the Jinling 
kejingchu), for example.” 


THE BLOCK-PRINTING PROCESS 


The book production process involved several discrete types of activity. 
First, the blocks had to be prepared. Boards of pear, jujube, or even catalpa 
were the primary materials; sometimes apple, apricot, boxwood, ginko, and 
Chinese honey locust were pressed into service. The wood of virtually any 
deciduous tree could be used; coniferous woods were not used because their 
resins affected the evenness of the ink. Printing blocks were usually sawn 
with the grain of the wood (in contrast to European wood etching or en- 
graving, which utilized the end grain of the block) and soaked for a month, 
then dried, planed, oiled, and polished. Their average size was twelve inches 
wide, eight inches high, and around half an inch thick. 

The text to be printed was written out by a scribe, the seasoned block was 
coated with sizing, and the text was laid face down on its wet surface. Block 
carvers then cut through the thin paper to a depth of approximately one- 
eighth of an inch, leaving the narrow lines of the characters, the page bor- 
ders, and any other features to be printed in high relief. Spaces to be left 
blank were gouged out to avoid transferring ink from them to the paper (see 
Fig. 3.6). After a light polishing to smooth the surface, the blocks were 
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Figure 3.7 Woodblock printing at Guangling guji keyinshe, Yangzhou, November 
1986 (photograph by the author) 


inked. A sheet of paper was then spread across the block, rubbed evenly with 
a hard cloth or fiber tamper, and then removed to dry (Fig. 3.7). When dry, 
the pages were collated, folded using the lower printed border for alignment, 
fastened together, and trimmed. The fastening process involved piercing a 
fascicle’s worth of sheets and inserting a twisted slip of paper to hold them 
before binding, either by gluing the back or, especially since the Wanli era, 
by sewing the covers in place (Fig. 3.8; cf. Fig. 3.2). The final steps involved 
trimming the pages and, in better-quality editions, writing or stamping the 
titles on the foot of each bound fascicle.5° 


ART AND CRAFT IN PRINTING 


Block-printing techniques reached their height of development during the 
Song period. The “style, calligraphy and technique of Song printers set a 
standard constantly imitated in later times, but never surpassed for their 
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Figure 3.8 Sewing fascicles at Guangling guji keyinshe, Yangzhou, November 1986 
(photograph by the author) 


beauty,” Denis Twitchett has remarked, echoing sentiments widely shared 
by Chinese bibliophiles.3! From the beginning, there has been a clear status 
division between specialists in the various phases of book production: from 
the Song period we have the names of some 3,000 carvers of printing blocks 
but the names of only a handful of printers, the craftsmen who actually 
struck prints from the blocks. By contrast, the names of only a few book 
scribes are known, and even the number of identified book binders is re- 
markably small compared to lists of European experts in these crafts. By the 
late Ming, however, even the names of the engravers of text were seldom 
recorded, leaving only the skilled artisans who realized the illustrators’ art on 
the printing blocks to be acknowledged openly as the creators of their 
work,?2 Clearly a social gap existed by early in the sixteenth century, and 
probably already several decades before, between the few expert carvers rec- 
ognized for their skill in transferring pictures to a wooden plank and those 
innumerable nameless crafts workers who gouged out blocks for printing the 
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written text. Thus an edition like the 1695 Sixuecaotang (Suzhou) edition 
of Sui Tang yanyi is rare indeed: its illustrator signed his name on several of 
his pictures and dated the last, and the author-publisher proudly identified 
the block carvers in his prefatory material. Not surprisingly, this edition is 
generally heralded as an outstanding example of fine early Qing period 
printing.*? 

Despite their high repute, in terms of craftsmanship Song books were 
surpassed diiring the Ming in two important details: the increasing fre- 
quency of books bearing ever more refined and complex illustrations and the 
standardization of the printed style of writing. Both these changes became 
most obvious during the Wanli period. Illustrations are explored in some de- 
tail in the following chapter; here the evidence presented by the type itself 
for understanding the history of Chinese fiction must occupy our attention, 
at least briefly. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE PRINTED GRAPH 


The earliest printed books were undoubtedly reproductions of the calligra- 
phy of the scribe involved. There have been several standard styles of writ- - 
ing since around the fourth century, a necessary adjunct of the administra- 
tion of a sprawling empire by written document. Although there was con- 
siderable variation among texts printed during the Song period, for example, 
in general the scribes of that period imitated the distinctive personal styles 
of the outstanding calligraphers Ouyang Xun (557—641, characterized by 
“balanced, elegant, slender even lines”), Yan Zhenqing (709-85, whose 
style was “muscular, rigid, broad with thick and heavy strokes”), and Liu 
Gongquan (778-865, characteristically a compromise between the two with 
“neat and forceful strokes in elongated or perpendicular shapes”). Even so, 
all were variations on the standard kaishu script, and all were highly legible 
despite artistic variations in size, register, and overall shape between indi- 
vidual characters. (Compare idiosyncratic variations in stroke characteristics 
and even formation of characters in two Qing period manuscript editions of 
the novel Shitow ji in Figure 3.9, samples h and i.) During the Yuan period 
the calligraphy of the contemporary artist Zhao Mengfu, recognized as “soft, 
feminine, and charming” and seemingly more regular, became the model for 
less formal print styles. All these scripts tended to be relatively large, with 
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Figure 3.9 Comparisons of styles of characters for printing: (a) Zizhi tongjian, a North- 
ern Song edition reprinted during the twelfth century (Pan Meiyue, Tushu, p. 79); 

(b) Sanguo zhi, a Nanjing Guozijian (National Academy) edition of 1596 (ibid., p. 115); 
(c) Preface, Feijian ji, Wanli period Cuiqingtang (Fujian) edition (Taiwan: Tianyi, 1985 
reprint, 1a); (d) Jin Ping Mei cihua, 1617 (Tokyo, 1963 reprint, 13.9a); (e) Preface, Chan 
zhen yishi, 1610-20 (Taibei: Tianyi, 1975 reprint, 1a); (f) Han Xiangzi, 1623 (Beijing: 
Zhongguo shudian, 1987 reprint, 1.1a); (g) Diwu caizishu, Guanhuatang edition (Beijing: 
Zhonghua, 1975 reprint, 29.14a); (h) Zhiyanzhai chongping Shitou ji (the jimao ms edition 
in the Beijing Library; Shanghai: Shanghai guji reprint, p. 19, from chap. 2); (i) Shitow ji, 
the Leningrad early 9th c. edition (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1986 reprint, p. 51, from chap. 2); 
(j) Fengshen yanyi, Shanghai Youyizhai edition of tor (1-1a) 
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graceful curved lines, themselves of varying thickness to imitate a flowing 
hand. A major reason that Song and Yuan editions are so highly prized and 
widely admired is the quality of their print. The Zhao and Ouyang styles 
continued to be practiced by book scribes of the early Ming, and in fact 
xiekeben or “printed handwritten editions” were produced into the twenti- 
eth century; their finest examples are designated jingkeben, “fine editions.” 
But by the middle of the sixteenth century, just before the explosive growth 
in book publishing during the Wanli period, a change in taste allowed a 
transition that was to contribute significantly to dramatic, even revolution- 
ary, changes in culture thereafter. This was the appearance and spread of a 
standard style of written characters used only in the printing of books. 
Written characters in this “Song” (songzi), “square Song” ( Jangsong), or 
“craftsman” (jiangti) style were far more formalized. Instead of the individ- 
ual curves and hooks and variations in line thickness that characterize any 
personal calligraphic style, these “craftsman” graphs are of relatively uniform 
size and of standard proportions: the vertical lines are truly vertical (no 


“leaning”); they have thin horizontal and thick vertical strokes; graphs are 


slightly taller than broad, with standard hooks and curves. Compare, for ex- 
ample, in Figure 3.9 the relatively graceful sample a (a Song period publica- 
tion) with the rigid and consistent samples b, d, f, and g (all in Ming “crafts- 
man” type). Once learned, the booksellers’ scribes could easily reproduce 
this simple style; its generally straight, conventionalized lines could be 
carved by less highly skilled carvers. And, as anyone who remembers learn- 
ing to read Chinese knows, it is easier to read a standard script than to read 
individual handwriting styles. One can only conclude that standardization 
must have resulted in both lower production costs and more easily read—if 
less visually attractive—texts. This ease of reading might have induced the 
poorly educated to read more, but the fact that a standard script can more 
easily be read quickly—as extended prose narratives are meant to be read — 
is the more significant outcome of this change. Novels and plays of the 
Wanli and later eras tend to have handwritten script only in prefaces (such 
as sample ¢ in Figure 3.9)—if at all.34 

By the Wanli period virtually all books came to be printed in this style, 
which was accompanied by a shift to less ornate borders; specifically late 
Ming books generally have an open, unprinted space in the lower center of 
the block in place of the black block in the older format. Even private print- 
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ers of elegant productions utilized this style, but except for prefaces and 
other introductory material that continued to reprint elegant calligraphy, 
book texts all looked very much alike (see Fig. 3.9 for examples). This stan- 
dardization process was not limited to the styles of the printed graphs, nor 
did it begin particularly late in the development of the Chinese printing in- 
dustry. Already by the Southern Song even title and last pages varied little 
among books of different types and categories. 

Moreover, if we leave aside the Fujian editions and their imitations that 
devoted the upper register of the page to illustrations, as book printing 
spread there came to be less and less variation in the number of lines or 
columns on a printed page. That is, from the Yuan until around 1800 or in 
special editions thereafter, most books had about the same number of char- 
acters per line on every page. The perennial standard page format was ten 
columns of twenty characters, as the data in Table 3.3 suggest when com- 
pared with data in Tables 3.4, 3.5, and 3.6. Finally, even the titles of books 
underwent this standardization process. While this practice is most obvious 
in the titles of plays issued by the Tang family of printers in Ming period 
Nanjing, other printers followed the same practice: many of the works pro- 
duced by a single shop would have the same terms in their titles indicating 
that these books were newly carved, fully illustrated, and annotated with the 
reader’s convenience firmly in mind.*? 


THE FACES OF FICTION 


Not only did the style of printed graphs, in effect the “typeface,” become 
standardized, so, too, did the overall appearance of the page approach a 
single model, especially during the second half of the Ming period. By com- 
paring the physical appearance of works of fiction with books in other cate- 
gories, one can draw conclusions about the relative status of vernacular 
fiction, to determine whether novels were printed with the same standards 
of craftsmanship as were other books or whether Chinese novels paralleled 
the chapbook tradition of inferior printing in western Europe. Likewise, by 
observing the developments in standards for book appearance, one can de- 
termine something of the changing cultural status of fiction through time. 
As data for my conclusions, practical considerations limit direct compari- 
sons to a few samples and to data that can be easily tabulated. In the latter 
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category, the tables presented above compile the number of columns of char- 
acters on a page and the number of graphs per column, hence the amount 
of print (and by extension how spaciously the characters are arrayed across 
the printed page), as well as the physical size of the paper of a number of sep- 
arate editions, Although the quality of the paper in terms of texture, color, 
and finish would also be informative, since such judgments are more likely 
to be somewhat subjective, bibliographers generally neglect to comment on 
these features of a text. 

Conclusions based solely on these tabulated data can only be tentative and 
preliminary. An extensive, but still limited, sample of texts from the Ming 
and Qing periods, primarily vernacular novels, are summarized in Tables 3.6 
and 3.7. These several hundred editions include a few generally available 
reprints, but in most cases I have examined the original copy myself in li- 
braries with major collections of Chinese fiction in East Asia and North 
America. I have relied heavily on published bibliographies for supplemen- 
tary data. A note of explanation: while bibliographers generally record the 
dimensions of the printed area (the bankuang, given here in parentheses) I 
have recorded page size (the zhimian) whenever possible. One might object 
that paper may easily vary in size even during the same printing; bibliogra- 
pher Wang Zhongmin notes that recarving often changes the dimensions of 
the print area as well.5° Thus I have used paper size for relative differences; 
as before, any greater degree of precision is illusive in tracing the physical 
measurements of these old books. All sizes are given in centimeters for a half- 
folio, or single page, of text. 

Tables 3.2 through 3.7 present the numbers of characters per page for se- 
lected examples of books ranging over a span of seven centuries and from all 
major bibliographic categories. All distinguish those editions in which illus- 
trations and text appear on the same page. Although variations always exist 
within any period and from reign period to reign period, still these tables 
also demonstrate that a printed page was a printed page for a rather long 
time: the format of ten columns of twenty characters persisted as the most 
persuasive model from the Song through the Qing. Not surprisingly, even 
the scroll-mounted books of the Tang had around twenty characters per col- 
umn; this configuration of the page surely struck a responsive chord in the 
visual aesthetics of China’s elite for a very long time. Given the relatively 
constant size of paper for printing through time and the generally observed 


TABLE 3.7 
Sizes of Works of Fiction and Other Literature, by Region and Publisher 


Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (print area) Graphs /page Location 
Min (Fujian) editions 
31003.xx  Quanxiang pinghua 12.0 X 18.8 20 X 20 rpt. 
(1321-24, s/x) 
12.5 X 19.0 19X19 
YU XIANGDOU, XHUANGFENGTANG 
Shuihu zhizhuan pinglin 14X21 rpt. 
(1594, s/2/x) 
00003.01 Wanjin qinglin (1598, s/x) 14 X 12/13 X 20 Z 130 
22015.01  Betyou ji (1602, s/x) 10 X 17 O 137 
13010.03  Lianming giban gong’an 10 X 17 0 54 
(1605, s/x) 
YU XIANGDOU, SANTAIGUAN 
Gujin yunhui juyao (ca. 1605) (13.8 X 20.8) 8 X 24 W 66 
32005.04  Lieguo zhizhuan (1606) 13.5 X 22.9 13 X 20 Shangtu 
13011.01 Huang Ming zhusi gong'an 10 X 17 O 54 
Tang shi xunjie (13.1 X 20.7 + 2) 9 X 20 W 461 
32051.01 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan (s/x) 13 X 23 0219 
32031.01 Dong Xi Han zhizhuan 13 X 23 O 191 
32012.01 — Lieguo gianbian (1629) 9X17 O 187 
13010.04  Lianming qipan gong’an 12 X 22 054 
32038.04 Tang guo zhizhuan (s/x) 13 X 23 O 204 
32055.04 Da Song zhongxing Yue wang 13 X 23 O 227 
zhuan 
YU DEZHANG, CUIQINGTANG 
22012.01  Zhouzao ji (1603) 11 X 24 Tai rpt. 
22010.01  Tieshu ji (1603) 11 X 24 Tai rpt. 
22010.02  Tieshu ji (1604) 14.0 X 23.3 11 X 24 NPM 
22010.02 Tieshu ji (1604) (11.9 X 19.6) 11 X 24 W 402 
22011.01 Fei jian ji 11 X 24 Tai rpt. 
Yijian shangxin bian (1605) 13.5 X 24.2 Chi 88 
Fengyun qingshu (1618) 14.3 X 24.8 Chia 88 
SANHUITANG 
13013.01 Mingjing gong’an (1620s) 10 X 16/17 O54 
Jinling (Nanjing) editions 
ZHOU YUEJIAO, WANJUANLOU 
00001.02  Guose tianxiang 
(1587 s/x; rpt. 1597) 16 X 14/13 X 16 Z 104 
15.6 X 26.9 Chi 87 
Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi (1591) (13.9 X 22.4) 13 X 26 W 401 


16.7 X 27.5 Cha 25 


TABLE 3.7 


(Continued) 

Otsuka Page size 

Number Title (print area) Graphs/page Location - 

13001.04  Baijia gong’an (1597) 13 X 26 0 49 

13003.01  Alai Gangfeng juguan (1606) 14.0 X 22.4 12 X 23 NCL 

32055.03 Da Song zhongxing 13 X 26 O 227 
DAYETANG 

32029.02 Liang Jin zhizhuan (1612?) 12 X 24 O 197 
32022.02 Xi Han tongsu yanyi (1612) 14 X 30 O 192 

32023.02 Dong Han shier di 12 X 28 O 192 

32038.03 Tang shu zhizhuan 16.5 X 21.5 12 X 24 Beitu 
JIURUTANG 

22020.01 Han Xiangzi (1623) 15.5 X 24.7 10 X 22 LC 

(13.3 X 19.7) 

DEJUTANG 

22019.04  Fengshen (1695) s/x 13.5 X 22.5 13 X 24 H-Y 
Gusu (Suzhou) editions 
GONG SHAOSHAN 

32005.12 Lieguo zhizhuan (1615) 10 X 20 O 181 

32040.01 Sui Tang liangchao (1619) 9 x 20 O 205 
YE KUNCHI 

32051.05 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan (1618) 10 X 20 O 220 

Gujin tangai 

CHEN SHI, JIAHUITANG 

22002.02  Pingyao zhuan (1620) 16.0 X 26.0 9X21 Toyo 
YE JINGCHI 

12003.01  .Xingshi hengyan (1627) 10 X 20 rpt. 

12014.01 Shi dian tou 15.4 X 23.0 9 X 20 Beitu 

32008.01 Xin Lieguo 16.0 X 24.2 10 X 22 H-Y 
SHU ZAIYANG 

22019.01  Fengshen (ca. 1620?) 10 X 20 O 139 

32038.06 Tang shu zhizhuan (1620) 10 X 21 O 204 
YUAN YULING, MINGSHANJU (JIANXIAOGE) 

32024.01 Dong Xi Han yanyi 10 X 22 O 192 

32037.01 — Sui shi yiwen (1633) 9X19 Waseda 
CHU RENHUO, SIXUECAOTANG 

32041.01 Sui Tang yanyi (1695) 17.0 X 24.5 10 X 23 LC 

22019.02  Fengshen yanyi (1695) 10 X 20 O 139 
RENSHOUTANG 

41004.02 Ji gong zhuan (1744; small) 7% 14 O 256 


TABLE 3.7 


(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (print area) Graphs /page . Location 
DUNHUATANG 
32011.08 Dong Zhou Lieguo zhi (1752) 12 X 26 O 184 
SHUYETANG 
32024.05 Dong Xi Han yanyi (Kangxi?) 15.3 X 22.0 10 X 22 H-Y 
32011.06 Dong Zhou Lieguo zhi (1752) 12 X 26 O 184 
13002.20  Longtu gong’an (1775) 9X 20 O51 
22027.03 Ji Dian dashi Zui puti (1777) 9 Xx 20 O 147 
32061.01  Shuo Hu quanzhuan (1779) 9X 18 - ©0231 
12031.03  Doupeng xianhua (1781) 10 X 25 O 28 
22005.05 Hou Xiyou ji (1783) 15.7 X 24.5 11 X 24 Shoudu 
1209.34 Jin'gu qiguan (1785) O19 
32068.17  Yunhe gizong (large) 11 X 24 O 238 
12071.02 Ergi hezhuan 11 X 24 0 43 
32048.05  Yishuo Fan Tang yanyi (1803) 11 X 24 0215 
21084.03 Ying yun meng zhuan (1805) 11 X 22 O 100 
32052.05 Yang jiafu yanyi (1809) 10 X 22 O 225 
22002.06 San Sui Pingyao zhuan (1812) 12 X 24 O 129 
12006.18  Pai'an jinggi (1816, small) 12 X 25? O14 
32081.02 Hai gong Da hongpao (1822, 9X 19 O 245 
small) 
32007.02  Lieguo zhizhuan (1865, small) 12 X 22 O 182 
32004.10 Dang kou zhi (1869) 8 X 22 O 163 
21077.10 Er du mei (small) 11 X 21 095 
32063.04  Wuhu ping nan houzhuan 10 X 21 O 233 
Wulin (Hangzhou) editions 
HONG BIAN, QINGPINGSHANTANG 
Yijianzhi (1546) 12.6 X 18.3 10 X 20 Banke 73 
YUGENGTANG 
13002.02 Bao Longtu baijia gongan(s/x) 13 X 24 Hosa 
RONGYUTANG 
Zhongyi Shuihu (1602?) 15.5 X 26.0 11 X 22 Toya rpt. 
Yougui ji 16.1 X 26.5 10 X 22 NCL 
‘ 13.3 X 22.5 10 X 22 W 690 
Yuhe ji 15.5 X 24+ 10 x 22 NCL 
16.0 X 25.5 Chi 111 
Wansha ji (13.3 X 20.7 + 1.6) 10 X 22 W 691 
Bei Xixiang ji 16.0 X 25.5 Chia 111 


Hongfu ji 16.0 X 25.6 Cha 111 
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(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 

Number Title (print area) Graphs/page Location 
HONGWENTANG 

32051.08 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 11 X 20 0221 
RENRUITANG? 

32036.01 Sui Yangdi yanshi (1631) 15.1 X 23.6 9 X 20 CU, H-Y 

32036.01 Sui Yangdi yanshi (1631) 15.5 X 24.2 9 X 20 Chicago 

32036.01 Sui Yangdi yanshi (1631) 15.0 X 24.0 9X 20 NTU 

32036.01 Sut Yangdi yanshi (1631) 15.3 X 23.3 9 X 20 H-Y 
WANG ZHENXIU 

22001.02 — Pingyao zhuan (rpt.) 9X 20 Wason 
RENWENJU 

22020.03 Han Xiangei 9X 20 O 143 
SANYUTANG 

21069.03 = Zhuchunyuan xiaoshi (1783; small) 8 X 16 092 

32011.18 Dong Zhou Lieguo quanzhi 11 X 24 O 185 

(1785; large) 

21089.06  Wumei yuan (Zaisheng yuan, 1832) 8 X 18 O 104 

13002.23  Longtu gong’an (1890) 10 X 23 O51 

32094.03  Tieguantu quanzhuan (1890, small) 10 X 22 0251 

32024.16 Dong Xi Han yanyi (large) 11 X 25 O 194 


Yangzhou editions 


— ss se 


TONGWENTANG 
12009.18 Jingu giguan (early Qing?) 15.7 X 24.7 12 X 27 Toyo 
22027.11 Zui Puti (early Qing?) 11.2 X 16.0 9 X 20 H-Y 
32025.01 Dong Han yanyi ping 11 X 26 0 195 
32024.09 Dong Xi Han yanyi (1815) 10 X 22 O 193 
21086.06  Tingyuelou (1819, small) 10 X 20 O 102 
21077.05 Er du mei (1821, small) 11 X 26 095 
22034.09 —Jinghua yuan (1854) 10 X 20 0 153 
32064.10 - Wanhualou (1859) 12 X 22 O 235 
22702.13 Zhangui zhuan (small) 10 X 20 O 159 
32062.14 Wuhu pingxi gianzhuan 11 X21 O 233 
32063.11  Wuhu pingnan houzhuan 10 X 21 O 234 
+ Beijing editions 
YINGSHUNTANG 
Shuochang cihua 11.5 X 17.0 19 X 25 rpt. 
(1471; 1472; 1477; 1478) 11.6 X 18.3 13 X 23 
11.8 X 18.0 4X25 
12.5 X 18.0 13 X 22 
12.5 X 18.4 19 X 22 
13 X 24 


13 X 23-28 
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(Continued) 
Otsuka Page size 

Number Title : (print area) Graphs /page Location 
WENJINTANG 

32051.09 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 15.8 X 24.8 11 X 20 Chicago 

32051.09 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan (1618?) 15.5 X 24.5 11 X 20 Toyé, NCL 

32041.03 Sui Tang yanyi (cpt. of 1695 ed.) 10 X 23 O 205 

32050.04 Can Tang Wudai shi (Kanxi rpt.?) 9 x 20 O 218 
WENSHANTANG 

23008.07 Lit mudan quanzhuan (1834) 10 X 24 O 167 

32049.12  Fenzhuang lou (1850s?) 10.1.X 15.9 11 X 23 Beitu 


Sichuan editions 


SHANCHENGTANG (CHONGQING? CHENGDU? BOTH?) 


22019.13.  Fengshen yanyi 11 X 24 Beitu 
32025.02 Dong Han yanyi ping (1872) 16.5 X 24.6 11 X 26 Shoudu 
32016.06 — Fengjian chungiu (1885, small) 12 X 24 O 189 
22034.24 — Jinghua yuan (1891, small) 13 X 27 O 154 
21021.30 = Yu Jiao Li 11.7 X 18.0 12 X 26 Toyo 
21046.13  Haogiu zhuan (Chongqing, small) 12 X 27 O81 
32063.09  Wauhu pingnan houzhuan (Chengdu) 10 X 21 O 234 
JINGLUNTANG 
32011.07 Dong Zhou lieguo zhi 12 X 26 O 184 
21067.01  Shuishi yuan (1774, small) 9 X 22 090 
32062.10  Wauhu pingnan gianzhuan 10 X 21 O 232 
(1836 rpt.) 
23008.17 Lit mudan quanzhuan (1847) O 168 
23013.03 Da Han sanhe mingzhu baojian 10 X 22 O171 
(1848, ms ed.) 
32026.03 Shuangfeng giyuan zhuan 10 x 21 O 195 
(1854 rpt.) 
32041b.01 Da Sui zhizhuan (1872) O 207 
32051.17 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan (1872) 12 X 24 O 222 
YINGDETANG (CHENGDU) 
32045.02 Zheng xi quanzhuan (1783) 14.6 X 24.2 10 X 20 Shangtu 
32051.11 Nan Bei Song zhizhuan 11 X 20 O 221 
32068.12 Yunhe gizong 10 X 22 © O 238 
21051.14 —Jinshi yuan (1816) 
22034.08 Jinghua yuan (1842, small) 10 X 20 O 153 
21089.07 Waumei yuan (1843) 
21022.13 Ping Shan Leng Yan (small) 13 X 25 069 
Guangdong editions 


SHENGDETANG, YANGCHENG (GUANGZHOU) 
32042.18  Shuo Tang yanzhuan 10.4 X 17.2 12 X 21 BL 


TABLE 3.7 


(Continued) 
_ Otsuka Page size 
Number Title (print area) Graphs/page Location 


FUWENTANG, YANGCHENG (GUANGZHOU) 


32045.08  Shuo Tang Xuejiafu zhuan 10.4 X 15.6 11 X 21 BL 
CHANGQINGTANG, YANGCHENG (GUANGZHOU) 
32042.19  Shuo Tang yanyi quanzhuan 11.3 X 17.1 12 X 21 BL 
WEIJINGTANG (LOCATION UNSPECIAiED) 
12009.20 Jingu giguan (1849 rpt.) 11 X 25 O18 
21077.07 Er du mei (1856) Il X 21 O95 
32064.06 Wanhualou (1858) O 235 
32049.20  Fenzhuanglou (1861) 12 X 22 O217 
12009.21 _fin’gu giguan (1863) O18 
22034.12 Jinghua yuan (1866, small) 10 X 20 O 153 
32081.08 Hai gong Da hongpao (1866, 10 X 21 O 245 
small) 
13002.14 — Longtu gong’an (1868) 11 X 24 050 
32007.03 — Lieguo zhizhuan (1876, small) 12 X 22 O 182 
32026.09  Shuangfeng qiynan zhuan (1885, 10 X 20 O 196 
small) 
21022.20 Ping Shan Leng Yan (small) 11 X 21 069 
32011.23 Dong Zhou Lieguo zhi (small) 12 X 27 O 186 
32042.15  Zengyi Shuo Tang quanzhuan 12 X 21 O 208 
(small) 
32044.32 — Shuo Tang yanyi houzhuan (small) O 212 
32047.19  Zhengxi Shuo Tang sanzhuan 12 X 27 0 214 
(small) . 
32059.06  Shuo Yue quanzhuan (small) 12 X 21 O 230 
WENGUANGTANG, YANGCHENG (GUANGZHOU) 
21015.01 Honglow houmeng (1862, small) 9 X 20 063 
21021.22 = Yu fiao Li : 13 X 25 O65 
21022.11 Ping Shan Leng Yan (large) 12 X 26 069 
21046.14 Haogiu zhuan (small) 13 X 25 O81 
21051.01 — Jinshi yuan 9X17 O 84 
32029.08 Dong Xi Liang Jin (small) 11.8 X 17.7 12 X 24 Shoudu 


sources: W Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao; QO Otsuka Hidetaka, Zoho Chiigoku tsiizoku shisetsu 
shomoku; Z Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao. See Appendix A in this volume for the abbreviations used to indicate 
location of texts. ; 

NoTE: The “Otsuka number” is the index number assigned to each work of fiction in Otsuka Hidetaka, Zoho Chigoku 
tsizoku shosets shomoku; 1 have added the decimal place as determined by the sequence of editions Otsuka lists for each 
title. Orsuka does not index the most frequently published works, the widely acknowledged six “classics” of the Chinese 
novel: Sanguo, Shuihu, Xiyou, Jin Ping Mei, Honglou meng, and Rulin waishi. For a recent compilation of materials con- 
cerning the textual histories of these major novels, see Zhu Yixuan, Gudian xiaoshuo banben ziliao xuanbian, vol. 2. The 
general designations “Late Ming,” “Early Qing,” and “Qing” reflect bibliographers’ and librarians’ estimations; the data 
to make firm determinations are lacking. The notation “s/z” indicates illustrations on the top register of every page 
(shangtu /xiawen). 
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norm for how many characters to print on a page, what we discern is a gen- 
eral standardization of the printed page that culminated when the individ- 
ual characters themselves became conventionalized. As we will see, popular 
literature was a full participant in this standardization process, and surely 
grew in popularity as it became ever easier to read. Or was popular literature 
more than a beneficiary of these changes—was it in actuality an important 
agent in this change? These are questions to ponder. 

However, it is easy——and inappropriate—to overstate the degree of 
sameness in the appearance of books after around 1550. Many scholars point 
to elegant prefatory materials (see Fig. 3.9, sample e) as the more aesthetic 
sections of any text, elements that distinguished editions of the same title 
from one other, much less books of different categories. But even there a 
noteworthy degree of regularity reigned: most prefaces were written in sim- 
ilar calligraphic styles, and all were printed with equal numbers of characters 
in each line and all pages having the same number of lines. In other words, 
prefaces were printed with calligraphic characters arranged as regularly as the 
body of the text. By contrast, calligraphy produced as an aesthetic exercise 
and lines inscribed on paintings during the Ming and Qing relied on varia- 
tions in character size and personal style of writing for their distinctive- 
ness—in marked contrast to the formatted page presented in print, regard- 
less of the beauty of individual graphs on it.** 

The data in these tables suggest several conclusions: 


1. Although vernacular fiction became popular subsequent to the devel- 
opment of printing in general and slightly later than illustrated edi- 
tions of chuanqi plays in particular, for over two centuries, from the 
Wanli through the Qianlong period, the paper used for printing 
fiction was consistently only slightly smaller than that used to print 
books on other subjects. 

2. Small-format (jinxiang, etc.) editions of fiction became ever more 
common through the Qing period, reducing the average size of 
paper and type substantially. Nonfiction books were more consistent 
in size, having pages of roughly 15 X 24 cm, constituting “large” 
editions. . 

3. While the number of characters per printed page remains relatively 
constant from fiction to nonfiction books through the middle of the 
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Qing, editions of novels with large numbers of small type squeezed 
on to small pages become increasingly frequent through the Qing 
period, and new (as opposed to reprinted) “large” editions dimin- 
ished in number. 


Thus it may be inferred from this that the status of fiction declined through 
the reign of China’s last dynasty. But may one conclude, as late Qing moral- 
ists and a few of their predecessors have told us, that vernacular fiction 
was always considered base, useless, and widely despised by anyone of 
discrimination? 

To approach this question from another angle, one might reasonably com- 
pare books of fiction with other books published for a relatively broad range 
of readers. For this purpose one might choose J/eishu, the collections of ma- 
terial organized by category prepared for audiences of all sorts and meant to 
be informative or entertaining rather than enlightening or necessarily aes- 
thetically pleasing. Many of these encyclopedia-like compilations were illus- 
trated during the Ming; often they are credited with encouraging popular 
reading and fostering the spread of literacy. The late Ch’iu K’ai-ming has 
pointed out that most pre-Ming J/eishu were private compilations for the 
benefit of prospective writers; strong state support of preparation for the 
civil-service examinations during the Ming encouraged the production of 
leishu for students at all levels. In fact, old bibliographies indicate a near- 
explosive development in this form during the Ming, with more titles then 
than during the Song, Yuan, and Qing (at least up to the Qianlong period) 
combined. Likewise the size of certain of these Ming collections was also ex- 
traordinary, the best-known example being the now largely lost Yongle da- 
dian compiled by imperial order—consisting of 22,877 juan bound into 
11,095 fascicles. During the Ming literati, teachers, and book merchants 
compiled /eishu as basic references and as popular teaching materials. As Pro- 
fessor Ch’iu noted, “The importance of Ming encyclopedias and reference 
works lies in the fact that for the first time in China’s literary history, [such 
works] were compiled in the Ming dynasty for popular education of the gen- 
eral mass, and for common daily use by the uneducated people (i.e., those 
not of the literati class), like the Farmers’ Almanac in the West.” Ch’iu’s study 
of relatively rare books of this category reveals that more contained general 
knowledge than were geared toward examination preparation; while a num- 
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ber provide form letters (a type still commonly in use into the twentieth cen- 
tury), a substantial percentage were meant to be of scholarly interest.3? 

Therefore, since these books were intended to appeal broadly, a compar- 
ison of them with fiction and with books in other categories might also shed 
light on the general status of fiction during its development. Table 3.8 pre- 
sents data on editions of /eishu produced from the Northern Song through 
the early Qing in terms of size of printed area and number of graphs per page. 
Although there is considerable variation among these editions, here, too, one 
observes the movement toward ten columns of twenty characters as the stan- 
dard format and page size (allowing three to five centimeters in height and 
around three centimeters in width to convert these printed-area dimensions 
into paper sizes). However, some of these /eishu were of smaller size than 
most works of fiction, and in fact some novels appeared in formats as large 
as books in any other category. Given their physical size and appearance, at 
least certain works of fiction were treated as well by printers as were other 
books. But before drawing further conclusions, and before exploring them 
further, let us look at some consequences of —and a few causes behind—all 
this regularization in the publishing industry of late imperial China. 


CONSEQUENCES OF STANDARDIZATION 


Of particular concern here are two effects of standardization in book pub- 
lishing. First, the price of book production fell, and all books became simi- 
lar in appearance (works of popular fiction formerly printed in “cheap” edi- 
tions now came to resemble collections of elegant poetry, works of history, 
and classical texts). Second, with uniform type the speed of reading could 
rise. The ability to read rapidly increased the appeal as entertainment of 
lengthy prose texts. 

Production costs fell as a result of worker specialization: in the hands of 
skilled craftsmen, the production of books by the block-printing process 
could be relatively fast and efficient. A single worker could print up to 1,500 
individual folios during a workday of eight to ten hours, sources seem to 
agree, although some nineteenth-century Western reports claim workers 
could make between 3,000 and 6,000 impressions per day.*° The life of the 
blocks varied according to the skill of the printer, a function of the force 
with which each print was taken. Estimates of the number of copies that 


TABLE 3.8 


Sizes of \eishu Printed Before the Qing Period 


Location 

Title Print area Graphs/page (in Wang) 
Northern Song editions 
Cofi yuangui 12.3 X 18.9 14 x 24 357 
Cefie yuangui 12.5 X 18.8 14 X 24 357 
Yuan editions 
Gujin shiwen leiju 11.5 X 17.9 13 X 24 359 
Gujin shiwen leiju 12.6 X 19.3 14 X 28 359 
Shiwen leiju qunshu tongyao 10.2 X 16.2 13 X 24 360 
Shiwen leiju qizha ginggian 13.1 X 21.5 21 X 32 360 
Yuhai 12.8 X 21.9 10 X 20 363 
Yanyou period (1314~20) ; 
Shantang xiansheng qunshu kaosuo 10.0 X 16.0 15 X 24 362 
Zhengtong period (1436-49) 
Duilei 15.1 X 22.2 12 X 2] 373 
Jingtai period (1450-56) 
Shiwen leiju gizha qinggian 13.5 X 21.3 21 X 32 360 
Hongzhi period (1488~1505) 
Longjin fengsui pan 12.0 X 16.0 10 X 16 354 
Shuowen yunfu qunyu 13.0 X 20.7 11 X 21-19 365 
Qunshu jishi yuanhai 12.6 X 18.8 12 X 24 372 
Jinxiu wanhuagu (movable type) 15.1 X 23.0 9X17 359 
Jiajing period (1522~66) 
Yiwen leiju 15.1 X 22.2 14 X 28 352 
Shuxu zhinan 14.0 X 19.5 10 X 20 358 
Yiwen leiju 10.0 X 22.2 14 X 28 353 
Chuxue ji 15.5 X 20.0 9X 18 354 
Yilin yuyao 12.3 X 19.5 9 X 20 354 
Shilei fu 14.5 X 19.3 12-X 20 355 
Jinxiu wanhuagu 12.8 X 18.2 12 X 21 359 
Jinxiu wanhuagu 15.0 X 22.6 9X17 359 
Jinxiu wanhuagu 13.0 X 18.8 12 X 21 359 
Gujin hebi shilei beiyao 13.2 X 19.6 8 X 24 362 
Dachuan duilei 15.7 X 23.5 12 X 23 373 
Xiuci zhinan (1557) 12.4 X 18.3 9X 18 374 
Shiwu kao (1563) 13.5 X 18.5 10 X 20 373 
Yiwu huiyuan (fine movable type) 14.0 X 20.0 10 X 20 374 
Longging period (1567-72) 
Shilei fu 14.5 X 19.6 12 X 20 355 


TABLE 3.8 


(Continued) 
Location 
Title Print area Graphs/page (in Wang) 
Wanli period (1573-1619) 
Liu Ziwei zazu 12.7 X 18/5 9X 18 374 
Chu sao qiyu (1576) 12.2 X 18.3 8X17 374 
Xie Hua gixiu 14.3 X 214+ 13 9X 16 374 
Wenxuan jinzi lu (1577) 12.1 X 18.5 8 X 17 375 
Lei jun (1578) 13.2X 19.5. 9X18 375 
Gujin wanxing tongpu (1579) 13.2 X 20.2 9 xX 20 374 
Shuowen yunfu qunyu 13.5 X 21.0 11 X 22 365 
Zhuo shi zaolin (1581) 13.4 X 20.1 10 X 20 375 
Yiwen leiju 12.9 X 19.7 10 X 20 353 
Beitang shuchao 13.9 X 21.6 9 x 20 353 
Chuxue ji 14.4 X 20.5 9 X 20 354 
Vilin 14.3 X 22.2 10 X 22 354 
Duilei 14.3 X 21.7 12 X 21 373 
Tianzhong ji (1595) 12.8 X 19.1 11 X21 375 
Lichao gushi tongzong 12.5 X 20.2 10 X 23 364 
(Nanjing: Wanjuanlou, 1595) 
Hailu suishi 13.3 X 20.5 12 X 21 358 
Jizuan yuanhai 13.7 X 18.8 12 X 22 360 
Shuyan gushi daquan 12.5 X 19.8 9 xX 20 362 
Hanyuan xinshu 14.5 X 23.0 11 X 22 363 
Zanying biyong (1608) 14.2 X 21.7 11 X 22 364 
Shilei shizu daquan 12.0 X 19.0 14 X 28 366 
Qunshu shituo 12.6 X 19.5 10 X 21 371 
Zuocui leiguan 14.2 X 19.0 10 X 21 374 
Bowu cehui (reprint) 13.7 X 20.3 12 X 21 373 
Taiping yulan (1574, movable type) 14.4 X 20.7 11 X 22 356 
Jizuan yuanhai (metal type) 13.7 X 18.8 12 X 22 360 
Tianqi period (1621-27) 
Xuan shi neiji (1626) 14.1 X 20.4 10 X 20 374 
Chongzhen period (1628-44) 
Leishu du 11.5 X 20.0 8 X 24 355 
“Early Qing” edition 
Ceft yuangui 11.4 X 19.7 9 X 22 358 


NOTE: The sizes here are bankuang, printed area. The entries are arranged more or less in chronological or- 
der but more often reflect Wang Zhongmin’s arbitrary order. The specific dates given are from dated prefaces 
and may not be identical to the year of printing. All data are culled from Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanben- 
shu tiyao, his notes on rare books in collections in the Library of Congress, the Beijing Library, and, less fre- 
quently, the Beijing University Library. 
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could be made from the same block vary; apparently precise figures were sel- 
dom if ever recorded. Certainly some books must have appeared in only a 


few tens or, at the most, hundreds of copies, to judge from what is known 
of their circulation. Other blocks surely made thousands or even tens of 
thousands of impressions, given the blurry quality of some extant prints. 
Lu Qian suggests that 15,000 copies could be made before a block would 
need touching up or repair, after which it could make another 10,000. Some 
religious images and texts reportedly appeared in 84,000 copies, although 
undoubtedly recarving must have been required at some point.*! It was this 
durability that allowed printers to rent out or sell their printing blocks when 
capital was needed to produce a new book— or to limit the capital to be tied 
up by stocking the numerous copies of large print runs if they maintained 
control of the printing blocks themselves. Barring a natural disaster, the 
worst being fire and rampant worm damage, blocks could be preserved 
indefinitely; among the oldest extant today are Song period blocks in col- . 
lections in New York and Chicago. And yet this very durability brought a 
certain liability: they were bulky. In August 1769 the various printing estab- 
lishments under direct imperial control had in hand over 405,000 blocks for 
a total of 257 titles, a storage problem of massive proportions. But most are 
gone today; only the blocks for religious texts survive in any number. Over 
81,000 blocks from the thirteenth-century Tripitaka are preserved at the 
Haeinsa in South Korea and 125,000 from books of various periods in 
Nanjing.” 
But these are blocks for socially privileged texts. The prolific Fujian 
printer of popular fiction Yu Xiangdou notes in his prefatory comment to 
an edition of Lieguo zhizhuan that he had to have the entire book recarved — 
because after several reprintings the soft wood blocks were too worn to’ be 
used again.*? Some novels went through ten or more editions before the 
middle of the Qing period, and yet it is not as common as one might assume 
for one edition to use the printing blocks of another. This means that blocks 
for the same book were carved and recarved in various places through time, 
despite the portability of printing blocks and the profit to be had in renting 
or selling them. Surely fire had a hand in limiting such circulation (witness 
the disaster in Jianyang late in the Ming). Surely economic factors entered 
into the picture as well: blocks could be planed smooth and recarved after 
their text was no longer needed, and booksellers could increase the price for 
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an edition that was no longer “in print,” a fact not lost on purveyors of pop- 
ular literature any more than it was on the merchants who catered to a more 
exclusive clientele. But let us now consider where these "books were pro- 
duced and how they circulated. 


The Business of Printing Books 


THE NEED FOR MULTIPLE IDENTICAL COPIES 


The course followed by printing in China is relatively well known. Despite 
a paucity of written records specifically relating its earliest stages, Chinese 
scholars have traced its origins to seal carving and to the engraving of Con- 
fucian canonical texts on stone to ensure the preservation of a standard ver- 
sion. Dampened sheets of paper were applied to such engravings and then 
struck with inked pads to produce “inked squeezes” rather like the “rub- 
bings” of stone stelae taken in China today; tamping with a relatively soft 
brush or pad, not rubbing, transfers the ink to the slightly moist paper. The 
utility of this technique for making multiple copies of the same text came to 
be appreciated during the eighth century or perhaps earlier; Buddhist dha- 
rani and devotional prints to be distributed widely appeared with increasing 
frequency after the middle of the Tang, and examples originally placed in 
stupas exist in numerous copies today.*4 In both the Buddhist and the Con- 
fucian tradition, there was merit to be gained from producing multiple 
copies of the same canonical text. 

Debates rage over whether printing was first practiced in China and then 
introduced to Korea and Japan or whether it was first accomplished on the 
Korean peninsula; “> without question, however, by the ninth century it had 
become important and widely known, and the demand for multiple copies 
of texts was rapidly growing. The oldest complete printed book is the won- 
derful Jin gang bore poluomi jing (Sanskrit: Vajracchedika prajha paramita 
stitra) or Diamond Sutra discovered in Cave 17 at Dunhuang in northwest 
China, where it had been preserved for over ten centuries in the dry air of 
this remote region. A paper scroll consisting of seven sheets of buff white pa- 
per glued together and dated 868, the sutra’s frontispiece is an exquisite rep- 
resentation of the Buddha and his audience (see Fig. 4.1 below). Its detail 
and the maturity of its execution suggest the existence of a lengthy tradition 
of such illustrations; one can only wonder what texts may have been lost over 
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the ensuing millennium and more since printed books first appeared in 
China. Likewise, from this outstanding example we can infer that illustra- 
tions were considered an integral part of early printed books, at least texts 
having religious significance.*© 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 


Although Chinese scholars of recent decades have rightly pointed to the 
popular origins of printing, at least to the extent that the earliest printed re- 
ligious materials were intended for China’s masses, by the end of the Tang 
period the government authorities had clearly seen the potential of this tech- 
nology. Thus the history of printing in China from the tenth century on- 
ward has often been traced with one eye on the relationships between vari- 
ous levels of government and the printing industry. 

Large-scale printing began during the Five Dynasties period with opera- 
tions devoted to producing multiple sets of the Buddhist canon for clerics 
and their patrons; Confucian-dominated printing enterprises specializing in 
works congruent with state interests had also appeared by that time.4” Not 
only questions of authority but also economic factors may have been in- 
volved in the official ban on the private printing of popular calendars, for ex- 
ample; “* both the ideological power and the commercial profit to be derived 
by the state from printing books had become obvious to the ruling elite 
quite early in this historical process. Directly or indirectly, the Northern 
Song government controlled all publishing while its capital was in Kaifeng. 
The development of the examination system as a means of recruiting young 
men for the bureaucracy created a need for standard texts and thereby pro- 
moted the expansion of printing, subject to censorship and proscription by 
the central government. A full set of state regulations concerning the publi- 
cation of books was promulgated in 1090 and supplemented thereafter. 
Since virtually all publishing was subject to scrutiny by Confucian scholars, 
given the authority granted Confucian orthodox teachings, the state exer- 
cised control through these agents as well.4° 
* Printing during the Five Dynasties period had been concentrated in 
Sichuan, around Chengdu, a center of learning and high culture. Soon after 
the Song conquest was complete, the largest publisher—and its printing 
blocks—was moved to the new central capital, Kaifeng. There the imperial 
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government issued histories, Confucian classics, and even a Buddhist Tripi- 
taka. Printing centers subsequently multiplied as books came to be produced 
or sponsored by provincial and local levels of government. However, the 
market for printed books provoked a rapid increase in the numbers of pri- 
vate commercial printers. Commercial printers took on projects of all sorts 
in an increasing competition for readers, and even the production of Bud- 
dhist scriptures became a profit-making venture. Market conditions appar- 
ently spawned the introduction of new and more eye-catching page for- 
mats, in particular the well-known illustration-above /text-below (shangtu/ 
xiawen), and of new types of books. Collections of prose and of verse with 
extensive commentaries appeared for the amusement of the literati, and 
leishu, or encyclopedias, of basic information were produced for the edifica- 
tion of a variety of audiences.5° Most were well illustrated. Although some 
extant /eishu compiled references from a broad array of previous writings for 
the amusement of the learned, other titles, of the sort produced with in- 
creasing frequency later during the Ming, introduced basic information for 
the less experienced reader. The early editions of popular historical narra- 
tives such as those published in Fujian during the 1320s seemingly mark the 
beginning of narrative literature for a broad reading audience. The Quan- 
xiang pinghua were printed with features that correlate illustrations and text, 
apparently intended to help readers understand the written content by the 
use of visual aids. As commercial publishers grew ever more numerous, 
printers were quick to introduce new printing techniques and styles for a 
competitive edge or to enhance their books. Consequently, the small, rela- 
tively crude figures along the tops of poorly printed pages in some Yuan edi- 
tions were threatened by competition from exquisite works that increased 
the aesthetic appeal of Ming books and developed a market for them among 
the ever more numerous book buyers of the late Ming and Qing.>! 

The rise of commercial publishing caused a rapid proliferation of printed 
books, some of the most popular being associated with family-run enter- 
prises. The Yu family of Jianyang, Fujian, was surely the most successful 
among them; Yu Renzhong (fl. 1130-90) established a firm there called 
Wanjuanlou (Ten thousand volumes), and a bookshop owned by one of his 
descendants still occupied the same site some seven centuries later. From the 
Song period on, bookshops became a ubiquitous element of urban life. 
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They appear in panoramic scroll paintings of cities such as Kaifeng, includ- 
ing one version of the famous re-creation of the spring memorial holiday, 
Qingming shanghe tu (Qingming on the River; see Fig. 3.10). The Song also 
witnessed the first instances of the financial ruination of scholars through 
their passion for amassing large collections of books.” 

By the first half of the twelfth century, Hangzhou, soon to become the 
capital of the Southern Song, was acclaimed as the source of the most finely 
printed books on the best-quality paper. Hangzhou also rose in importance 
because of its many specialized bookshops. Given the legal requirement that 
the printer clearly identify himself on every book or risk government sanc- 
tion, it is rather easy to trace Hangzhou publications to their sources. Sdren 
Edgren has even mapped the location of eighteen of Hangzhou shufang, 
printers and booksellers, during the Southern Song. But Zhejiang declined 
somewhat as a printing center after the fall of the Song, and the Yuan saw 
the rise of Pingyang in Shanxi as the locus of power moved northward un- 
der Mongol domination. Already during the Song certain commercial print- 
ers, especially in Fujian, had begun to specialize in books for broader audi- 
ences such as medical texts or encyclopedias, for example; consequently Fu- 
jian rapidly became the major printing center and only grew in influence 
with the decline of Hangzhou. The Jianyang area maintained its central po- 
sition through the Yuan and early Ming.*4 

Although many early printers there were government-sponsored, the 
Jianyang area of Fujian was generally known, and eventually infamous, for 
its private publishing houses. Fujian had been spared the devastation of wars 
during the Tang and had flourished economically as a result. Numbers of 
literati had taken refuge there, raising its cultural level. The Jianyang area 
was its center and dominated the book trade throughout south China from 
the Song through the Wanli era of the Ming, witness the durable position of 
the Yu family of publishers.*° But through invidious comparisons with finely 
illustrated plays and other books produced by printers in Jiangnan, Fujian 
publishers became notorious for shoddy work and for unscrupulous print- 
ing practices, a reputation that grew ever more widespread during the late 
Ming and Qing. Privately owned and operated publishing enterprises had 
begun in earnest during the Southern Song as government control over the 
publishing of books weakened; commercial firms multiplied during the 


Figure 3.10 A “Song” period bookstore, from Qingming on the River by Zhang Ze- 
duan (Yuan period copy; reproduced from Joseph Needham, ed., Science and Civi- 
lization in China, vol. 5, pt. 1, Paper and Printing, ed. T. H. Tsien, p. 168, fig. 1120.; 
Copyright © Cambridge University Press, 1985. Reprinted with the permission of 
Cambridge University Press) 
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Ming and Qing. Many Fujian printers began with the reproduction of ear- 
lier works, usually recarved with new commentaries and illustrations; pub- 
lishers hired scholars and commercial artists to provide these added ele- 
ments. A second category of profit-making book was the /eishu and other 
generally useful volumes such as the collected works of well-known writers. 
And a third was school texts, the primers for basic literacy and the Confu- 
cian Sishu (Four Books). Thereafter printers might supply study aids for 
civil-service examination preparation or turn to popular literature.*° But this 
economic development, like the development of the novel, began as largely 
a regional phenomenon and only later became more widespread. Zhou 
Hongzu, a jinshi of 1559, provides information that demonstrates how pri- 
vate enterprise was beginning to dominate the book market in his day: of the 
470 titles he lists as Fujian editions, 366 (78 percent) were produced by pri- 
vate booksellers, whereas in the country as a whole only a little less than 
15 percent of the books were printed by booksellers.°” The role of this region 
in the early growth of popular print culture is multifaceted; I will return to 
Fujian publishing below. 

By the Ming period Huzhou in Zhejiang and Shexian (Huizhou) in An- 
hui were known as producers of fine-quality books, as Suzhou, Nanjing, and 
Hangzhou became the foci of the literati book trade. In actual numbers, dur- 
ing the Ming period Nanjing (Jinling), its first capital, produced more books 
than Fujian.** This is because these Jiangnan or lower Yangzi cities had be- 
come the cultural center of all China by the sixteenth century: scholars, bu- 
reaucrats, and wealthy merchants flocked there from throughout the coun- 
try. The development of elegant dramatic forms and the literati novel were 
simultaneous with and probably consequences of this cultural efflorescence. 
The area had become the economic center of the land as well, and the gen- 
eral affluence of its people contributed to its high cultural level. 

During the Wanli period and afterward, Nanjing and the other lower 
Yangzi cities, especially Suzhou, rose to prominence in the book trade when 
high-quality publications became important cultural commodities. Early 
collaborative ventures between bookshops in Jiangnan and Fujian faded in 
importance as popular literature became ever more clearly a literati phenom- 
enon. As one consequence, expert illustrators and woodblock carvers from 
Huizhou in Anhui, including members of the famous Huang and Liu fam- 
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ilies, and from Huzhou in Zhejiang moved to these Jiangnan cultural cen- 
ters seeking profit and fame: there fine craftsmen were as highly respected by 
the literati as were professional painters. While most did not hold high de- 
grees from the imperial civil-service examination system, like court or “aca- 
demic” painters they constituted an elite among the professional artists— 
the specialists who provided the paintings that became increasingly popular 
among the well-to-do as wall decorations and as gifts during the Ming pe- 
tiod. These carvers signed their works, both illustrations and occasionally 
even text, as a matter of course, thus extending a required Song practice to 
the fine publications of the Ming. 

Of equal importance in the history of printing with the development of 
commercial firms were the ventures managed by individual scholars; most 
were on a relatively small scale. Wealthy scholars and bibliophiles could eas- 
ily reprint from their own collections and quite clearly catered in other ways 
to readers—and book buyers—who shared their tastes. Ming literati pub- 
lishers frequently employed well-known calligraphers and carvers and used 
high-quality paper and ink. Their works are generally known for their care- 
ful editing and proofreading as well. And here again, the use of illustrations 
came to increase the aesthetic appeal of Ming printed works while improv- 
ing their commercial advantage.*° 

Many branches of the Ming imperial government were involved in the 
publishing business. Among them, the Duchayuan (Censorate) even pro- 
duced books seemingly for their entertainment value. Their titles included 
editions of the novels Sanguo zhi yanyi and Shuihu zhuan, books on chess 
and music, and a collection of songs. Most of these establishments were 
sponsored by princes of noble blood. By the Qing period, however, most 
government publications were produced by the court. The best-known im- 
perial printer was the Wuyingdian keshuchu, the Publishing Bureau at- 
tached to the Wuying Palace, established in 1673. It produced editions of 
official histories and the Confucian canon in addition to the emperors’ own 
writings, annotated editions of other works, and books that the Qing rulers 
personally sponsored. Such “Palace editions” were “distinguished for care- 
ful textual criticism, excellent proofreading, fine calligraphy in neat print- 
ing-style characters or graceful regular writing-style characters, high quality 
printing paper . . . and impeccable mounting and binding.” In part the pur- 
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pose of these projects was to propagate Confucian ideology, but an even 
more important agenda was to prove that the Manchu aristocracy was highly 
cultured, more civilized in the refined arts than its Chinese subjects. Since 
cost was no object, many of these Palace publications were produced through 
movable type, made either of metal or of wood.°! 

But despite their excellence, in the minds of some connoisseurs certain 
fine editions produced by private printers exceed even these Palace editions 
in quality. These include the 1695 Swi Tang yanyi mentioned above, consid- 
ered to be equal in quality to the best of the late Ming works, and the mid- 
Qing Nuanhongshi editions of literati plays.°* Works produced according to 
the highest standards were generally the pet projects of individual literati 
during the Qing; otherwise the period was undistinguished for book qual- 
ity. Many literati printed their own writings. Any list of names of such pri- 
vate printers includes some of the most prominent intellectuals of the 
Qing: Song Lao (1634 —1713), Wang Yuan (1648-1710), Wang Shizhen (1634— 
1711), Zhu Yizun (1629-1709, also a noted book collector). Others, such as 
Gu Yanwu (1613-82) and Huang Zongxi (1610-95), published works that 
were less attractive but, due to their careful editing, are of noteworthy schol- 
arly value. 

Still other literati took up the fashion for compiling earlier writings that 
emerged as part of the nostalgic bent of the early Qing; they produced nearly 
all the 3,000 extant collectanea or congshu.® Yang Jialuo calculated that of 
the 253,435 titles registered in the bibliographic sections of the various dy- 
nastic histories, 126,649 were produced during the Qing period. It was in 
fact a most productive time for what can only be termed the publishing in- 
dustry of late imperial China. And yet by all accounts publishing declined 
from the Qianlong era on. This can be seen in the decreasing size of paper 
and print allotted to fiction documented in Tables 3.6 and 3.7; it can also be 
discerned from the increasing number of reprinted editions compared to the 
number of newly produced books. E 

During the Qing, Beijing rose to prominence as an important printing 
center due to government establishments there; the capital's still-famous _ 
Liulichang street came to be lined with bookstores. But Western incursions 
and the growth of maritime commerce shifted the focus of much of China’s 
economy to the coastal cities; the book trade was no exception. Western 
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printing technology, in particular the lithographic printing process, was es- 
tablished in Shanghai during the last decades of the nineteenth century, and 
it quickly came to dominate all book publication. Early works published by 
this process were small, so tiny in fact that magnifying glasses were provided 
with some editions produced by the Dianshizhai founded in 1874 in Shang- 
hai. But drawings by the talented commercial artist Wu Youru rapidly be- 
came so popular that by the end of the century all sorts of books were em- 
bellished with prints having a degree of detail that few block-printed illus- 
trations had achieved since their heyday during the late Ming. Block-printed 
books continued to be produced into the twentieth century, although their 
circulation was increasingly local as the national distribution networks car- 
ried more and more books that were modern in appearance, even if they 
were reprints of older writings.® 


FUJIAN PUBLISHERS AND THE PRINTING 
OF VERNACULAR FICTION 


After this sketch of the technology and the economy of publishing in late 
imperial China, it is time to look more closely at the printing of works of 
fiction. The obvious place to begin is where the novel began, in Fujian. The 
old Min region of southeast China had a distinct advantage as book pub- 
lishing began to develop. It had abundant resources for the production of 
paper and ink and a substantial population. It also bore a legacy of high ed- 
ucation and refinement: during the Song period its cities achieved a level of 
cultural sophistication that was. to persist despite political and economic 
changes until the very end of China’s imperial period. Hangzhou had stolen 
its glory when this Jiangnan city became the Southern Song capital and one 
of the world’s great urban centers, but with Mongol control and the shift of 
power into the hands of northerners and Central Asians, the Min region 
once more became a cultural refuge for China’s literati. 

Mature drama probably began during the Southern Song in Wenzhou, 
southern Zhejiang—just north of Fujian. There the nanxi or Southern Plays 
appeared somewhat before the zaju or Variety Theater developed in the area 
of the Yuan capital Dadu, now Beijing. Consequently, by the middle Ming 
period this southeastern region had a tradition of popular culture similar in 
importance and extent to trends developing in north China. When govern- 
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ment regulations allowed, Fujian became the area where commerce in books 
was fully tested and developed. During the early Ming period, literati fre- 
quently traveled hundreds of miles out of their way to visit Shufang, the 
town named “Bookstore” near Jianyang, just for the purpose of building 
their personal libraries with what were then fine editions. Through the first 
half of the Ming, Min area publishers took the lead in providing useful and 
desirable books; their innovations included the careful compilations of an- 
notations by famous scholars to various classical texts, improvements in the 
appearance and format of the printed page, and publishers’ notes discussing 
frankly the relative quality of the annotations and the reliability of the texts 
on which their publications were based. Other Fujian books, ostensibly as 
an aid to less capable readers, had running illustrations along the top of every 
page carefully keyed to the text below as in the pinghua; this trend clearly 
contributed to the social range of their customers. 

However, Fujian ceased to be a major printing center as the cultural cen- 
ter shifted northward to the lower Yangzi cities. During the Ming period, 
Mashazhen and other towns in the Jianyang area that housed the most Fu- 
jian booksellers experienced disastrous fires that destroyed both printing 
blocks and the publishing houses themselves. These calamities, together 
with the loss of their competitive edge for highly educated book buyers, has- 
tened their decline.® But Jianyang publishers contributed to their own un- 
favorable position. Many, especially during the second half of the Ming, at- 
tempted to build their business by cutting costs, with the result that the 
quality of their books fell. Readily available books were reprinted with new 
titles to fool gullible buyers; some texts were arbitrarily truncated to cut the 
costs of materials. More graphs of smaller size were forced onto a page in 
some editions. Likewise, many Fujian printers offered lower wages, thus 
attracting a less well trained labor force. One can only conclude, given the 
carving errors in certain Fujian editions, either that the carvers were illit- 
erate and thus could not catch the simplest mistakes in written characters 
or that they were so poorly paid that they felt disinclined to correct the er- 
rors they did detect. Undoubtedly proofreading was curtailed or even dis- 
continued by some commercial printers. Similarly, the scribes employed by 
commercial publishers frequently resorted to simplified forms of common 
characters. While this technique might conceivably have appealed to less well 
educated readers, abbreviated forms are unquestionably faster and easier to 
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write; hence by extension they require less time and effort to carve. The pub- 
lisher could thus save on labor costs at two stages of the printing process by 
ignoring or even encouraging such practices. Poor-quality paper, easily dis- 
tinguished by its dark color and coarse texture from mire expensive grades, 
became more commonly used. An early example of a shoddy reprint is the 
Min reprint of the Sanguo zhi pinghua entitled Sanfen shilie; others from 
the Ming period are numerous. So disgusted with poor Min editions did 
the seventeenth-century literatus and official Zhou Lianggong (1612-72) 
become that he wrote about them, “Jin ke fen ye” (They all ought to be 
burned!).°7 

Undoubtedly scholar Zhou was referring to late Ming works produced by 
the Yu family of publishers. Members of the clan had owned and operated 
book-publishing establishments since the early Northern Song; best known 
of the earlier generations is Yu Wenxing (1237-1309), whose Qinyoutang pro- 
duced numerous fine editions. Somewhat later, Yu Ji’an (1492-1562) bought 
land, built himself a scholarly retreat, and established a family school. His 
younger brother was Yu Shaoyu, who wrote the early historical novel Lieguo 
zhizhuan; his grandson was the editor and publisher of popular literature Yu 
Xiangdou (ca. 1560—ca. 1637). 

Heir to this line of distinguished printers, by the year 1591 Yu Xiangdou 
had given up his faltering plan to pass the civil-service examinations and had 
gone into the family business himself. His two enterprises, the Shuangfeng- 
tang and the Santaiguan, together published a major portion of Fujian im- 
prints during his lifetime; most are unattractive, even hard to read, because 
of shortcuts taken in their production. But Yu's initial intention had been to 
carry on the family legacy for useful and appealing books. In a rare autobi- 
ographical statement, he listed the titles he had already put into print and 
those he intended to produce. By his own account he had engaged note- 
worthy scholars, winners in the civil-service examinations, to assist in the 
compilation and annotation of a number of titles ranging from Confucian 
classics through philosophical and religious works of several schools to col- 
lections of famous literary writings. He listed the titles he produced “for the 


2 


benefit of scholars in their private studies,” avoiding any mention of the 
commercial advantage he might gain from advertising his titles in this fash- 
ion. However, he did conclude this statement by admitting that he did “re- 


print titles from Jinling in addition to other books,” while demurring on 
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another topic, the range of subject matter among his titles: “Those books 
not beneficial to advancing one’s education, I have not presumed to record 
heré.” 6 

Clearly Yu Xiangdou wished to establish himself as a publisher of dis- 
crimination and sophistication. Perhaps it was that goal which provoked 
him to use a variety of pen-names and fancy styles in the books he published; 
it has been a bibliographer’s nightmare to discern just how many of the Yu 
family were in business at the same time. But in fact Yu Xiangdou playfully 
gave at least two names on each of his works, usually one for himself and one 
for the firm. These clues prove that Yu Wentai, Yu Yangzhi (or Yangzhi shan- 
ren), and Santai shanren are all the same person and that he used both 
Shuangfengtang and Santaiguan as the name of his publishing establish- 
ment. Given the otherwise untraceable names with which the commentaries 
in his editions are signed, he may also have called himself Yu Shiteng, Yu 
Xiangwu, Yu Junzhao, Yu Zongyun, and Yu Yuansu as well. Not surpris- 
ingly, all these names suggest moral and aesthetic superiority. He even took 
the highly uncommon step of printing his own portrait on the cover pages 
of several of his titles: there we see a vigorous looking man seated before a 
large and impressive painting of the winter plum, writing brush and text be- 
fore him. He is attended by two servants, one of whom brings him tea. He 
sports a mustache; he is dressed formally; his surroundings are elegant. See- 
ing the portrait for the first time, one might be impressed by this seemingly 
strong personal endorsement of his products. But in fact, there is little to dis- 
tinguish this portrait from any number of other depictions of refined gentle- 
men to be found in the illustrations of fiction produced so copiously by pub- 
lishers farther north and, more to the point, in Fujian and even by Yu him- 
self. Like his use of multiple names, this portrait may very well have been 
slightly self-mocking, a playful jest to be appreciated by his more nese 
enced readers. 

By scouring available bibliographies and visiting libraries throughout 
China, Xiao Dongfa has compiled a list of over 200 publications by mem- 
bers of the Yu family dating from the Song through the early Qing periods. 
Yu Xiangdou, during an active career spanning some fifty years, published 
at least 45 of them. And of these, the popular fiction for which Yu is now best 
known account for only twenty titles (eleven of which are listed in Table 3.7 - 
above); the rest were of the sorts Yu proudly listed in his published bibliog- 
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raphy, the Confucian classics, other philosophers and writers, and some his- 
tories. Many of his publications are pincui, “selected gems,” and virtually all 
have some amount of commentary and annotations. In these more conven- 
tional books, Yu Xiangdou clearly did follow the precedent well established 
by his forebears in the trade by producing books useful in preparing for the 
civil-service examinations and for general literary and scholarly knowledge. 
Like the older members of the family, he also produced works of a more 
practical bent, medical texts, general reference materials, and guidebooks for 
writing formal letters. But in the production of fiction, he was an innovator, 
a path breaker.”° 

Yu Xiangdou’s works were to be widely influential, not only as the early 
versions of historical novels that later became perennial favorites, but also in 
terms of their format. The shangtu/xiawen scheme that places illustrations 
along the top of every page appeared first in a Song edition of the Gu Lienii 
zhuan (The old [text of the] Biographies of Illustrious Women, published by 
Qinyoutang in 1062) and in the Yuan period pinghua published by a differ- 
ent Fujian family of publishers. Yu’s books made this presentation a popular 
form through the Wanli era—at a time when virtually no other Yu family 
publications were being illustrated at all, much less in this two-register page 
format. It is Yu’s choice of the narrow horizontal illustration, along with 
characteristic stylistic elements such as thick outlines of figures and physical 
features, that gave Yu Xiangdou’s publishing firms a central role in the de- 
velopment of the “Jianyang school” of book illustration. Likewise, by pre- 
senting both text and illustration on the same page, Yu brought equal atten- 
tion to both, thus helping the less literate and, for those who could read eas- 
ily and quickly, enhancing the experience of the text.”! This feature may well 
have enhanced sales as well. 

Yu Xiangdou also resorted to less savory means to increase his profits. 
Among other commercial ventures, he appropriated titles published by 
somewhat older fellow Jianyang publishers and presented them as his own. 
One was his great-uncle’s Lieguo zhizhuan; another was publisher Xiong 
Damu’s historical novels Tangguo zhizhuan (Chronicles of the state of Tang) 

_ and Da Song zhongxing Yue wang zhuan. Generally Yu changed their names 
to his own on title pages and prefaces, but in one telling instance he seems 
- to have overlooked evidence of his practice. In the seventh section of Tang- 
guo zhizhuan, juan 1, this line appears: “Having told the tale to this point, 
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Zhonggu penned a seven-word poem in the jueju form.” 72 Zhonggu is an 
alternative name used by Xiong Damu, as late Ming readers of popular lit- 
erature may well have known. The first page of juan 7 in Yu’s Shuangfeng- 
tang edition of Da Song zhongxing lists “The Bookseller Wanjuanlou” as 
publisher and on the centers of its pages (the banxin) is printed the name 
Renshoutang. Both of these were Nanjing printers. Likewise, its illustrations 
were drawn by one Wang Shaohuai, who seems to have been employed in 
Nanjing as well. Yu's historical novels on China’s most ancient past, Pangu 
zhi Tang Yu zhuan and You Xia zhizhuan, both have “Jinling original edi- 
tions” emblazoned on their covers, and Yu Xiangdou’s edition of Yinglie 
zhuan (Biographies of heroes and worthies) is also a reprint of a Nanjing edi- 
tion. Xiao Dongfa notes that Yu's edition of Tangguo zhizhuan is identical to 
a Shidetang edition of the work produced in Nanjing. But in. this case, 
which edition came first is hard to tell.73 

Unquestionably Yu was straightforward in his admission of ties with pub- 
lishers farther north; influential as he was in his own right, Yu Xiangdou 
seems to have been an important link in the circulation of printing blocks, 
as well as texts, for popular fiction during the late Ming. His ostensible ef- 
fort to make each title appear as if it were totally new and original was prob- 
ably intended to make them more attractive to his customers; in one preface 
he even chided his competitors for simply reprinting books that others had 
slaved to compile. His scorn notwithstanding, in juan 16 of that very same 
volume one can find the trademark of another publisher! ”4 As with his “por- 
trait” in which he looks little different from the characters of his fiction, only 
the most gullible and least observant could overlook such slips on his part. 
One can only conjecture, of course, but it does seem that Yu Xiangdou must 
have enjoyed this sort of quiet joke with his readers, at least those who were 
clever enough to catch him up in them. As for the others—they still bought 
his books, presumably, given their popularity during the late Ming. 


SPECIALIZATION AMONG COMMERCIAL PUBLISHERS 


By the late Ming the number of publishers involved in the production of in- 
formal or popular literature was considerable. In his extensive bibliography 
of lengthy chuanqi literati plays, Zhuang Yifu lists a total of some 142 drama 
publishers, 56 active during the Ming and 86 from the Qing.” Fu Xihua lists 
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135 editions of fiction (including pinghua, collections of stories, and novels); 
100 from this incomplete list are late Ming editions, and all of them are il- 
lustrated. Fu identifies 56 publishers for them, 1 from the Yuan, 41 from the 
Ming, and 14 from the Qing.”° Writing in the 1930s, Nagasawa Kikuya listed 
59 different publishers of novels.’” 

In amore recent but still not necessarily exhaustive study, Han Xiduo and 
Wang Qingyuan compile references to publishers of fiction from over twenty 
bibliographies. They list 937 publishing firms and bookstores that produced 
fiction from the Southern Song through the last days of the Qing dynasty, 
in the early years of the twentieth century. Whereas the late Qing witnessed 
an explosive growth in the number of novels and stories, most of them pro- 
duced by lithography (itself a fascinating topic quite beyond the range of my 
concern here),”® some hundreds of publishers had previously been active 
in producing woodblock prints. Commercial publishers had produced only 
a few titles in movable type editions.” Of the 900-plus publishers listed 
by Han and Wang, the imprints of 223 cannot be identified even by the 
reign period of their activity. However, of the 713 fiction publishers that 
can be reliably dated, 134 began producing books during the Ming period 
and 280 more during the first two centuries of Qing rule, before about 1850. 
At the least, these figures suggest sustained growth in the publishing in- 
dustry despite setbacks occasioned by the destruction of urban cultural 
centers-and tightened administrative controls during the dynastic transition 
period. 

Although it is helpful to have this much information about publishers 
of popular literature, even a cursory glance reveals gaping holes in current 
knowledge. For example, Ming and Qing editions frequently do not iden- 
tify the printer. Perhaps this is because many were unauthorized reprints, 
but one cannot be sure. At the very least, the absence on the printing block 
of the name of any particular publisher surely facilitated what can only have 
been an active trade in used printing blocks among printers—at least among 


those entrepreneurs who were more fastidious about names than Yu Xiang- - 


dou. Furthermore, for many of the identified printing establishments, no lo- 
cations can be ascertained: there is often no information beyond what is 
printed on the cover pages of a book, and all too often these covers have been 
torn off and lost. Worse yet, it would appear that the names of printing 
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houses could be recycled; the only other, and rather unlikely, explanation is 
that some firms remained in business for a century or more while moving 
from place to place. Although this is possible (it is known that some pub- 
lishing families had branches or representatives in several cities), the rela- 
tively few titles identified with even the most productive would suggest that 
not enough books were being printed to make a firm commercially viable 
over such a period of time. It is also highly likely that none of these excellent 
bibliographies is sufficiently complete to provide a full picture of a pub- 
lisher's activities, at least not about printers of popular literature. 

Yet even on the basis of the limited data concerning publishing houses, a 
few general observations can be hazarded about book printing and popular 
culture. First, it would appear that whereas certain publishers might produce 
books in several quite different categories, such as Yu Xiangdou in Jianyang, 
late Ming printing houses did specialize to a degree. Publishers of dramatic 
literature tended to print more plays than any other type of book. Some 
firms must have produced enough titles to derive substantial revenue from 
their sale. In addition to the major late Ming compilations of Yuan period 
zaju plays, Yuan qu xuan edited by Zang Maoxun (d. 1621), and of Ming 
chuangi plays, Liushizhong qu assembled by Mao Jin (1599-1659) and pub- 
lished by his Jiguge publishing house, there were innumerable plays printed 
as separate volumes and some in uniform sets by establishments in several 
Jiangnan cities. = 

Second, available data tend to indicate that plays and fiction were not 
generally published by the same printers. On the basis of its earlier success 
in illustrated editions, it appears that drama may very well have taken the - 
lead in prompting both a demand for and a supply of fictional narratives. As 
we have seen, fiction circulated first as short, single items (stories) ®° and as 
long narratives (novels) or collections of stories; in these diverse formats 
fiction paralleled the practice of printing single plays as well as extensive 
drama anthologies. Furthermore, although both fiction and drama did ap- 
pear in unadorned or poorly printed editions as well, the standard of qual- 
ity maintained during the Wanli of illustrations for these types of popular 
literature was very high indeed; Jiangnan publishers of both hired fine illus- 
trators and highly skilled carvers.®! Surely these editions were expensive and 
were intended for the relatively affluent, hence educated, book buyer. 
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Fuchuntang, managed by the Tang family of booksellers including most 
notably Tang Fuchun, was located near a stream (Duixi, as they indicated 
their address) in the famous Sanshanjie book market district of Nanjing. 

. The firm published at least 35 extant plays in separate but generally uniform 
two- or four-juan illustrated editions; there may have been more that are 
no longer extant—being of only moderate quality, these works would not 
have been preserved with as much care as fine editions. Most plays printed 
by Fuchuntang had similar titles, generally beginning with xinke chuxiang 
yinzhu (newly carved, illustrated, with pronunciation notes) and followed by 
the long name of the play (most plays in the chuangi repertory were known 
by three-character short titles, often ending in ji, “record” or “tale”). Titles 
in their list included Wudai Liu Zhiyuan Baitu ji (The white rabbit: the tale 
of Liu Zhiyuan of the Five Dynasties period), Li Shilang Zixiao ji (The 
purple flute: the tale of Li Shilang), and Wang Zhaojun chusai Herong ji 
(Pacifying the nomads: the tale of Wang Zhaojun beyond the passes). The 
firm also published a major compendium of plays, Xiuke yanju (Performance 
texts, with illustrations) in six collections which, interestingly enough, carry 
other publishers’ names in addition to Fuchuntang. Some of these plays have 
Shidetang printed on the page edges (banxin); others have Wenlinge and 
Wenxiutang. Apparently all four houses were under the control of the Tang 
family; we know that Tang Fuchun himself managed both his namesake and 
Shidetang. Wenlinge is also identified as belonging to the Tang family 
in some of their publications. Probably Wenxiutang was another of their 
ventures, although there is only one play in the collection so identified, Bez 
Xixiang ji (The Western Chamber in northern music). Another, Huanhun ji 
(The soul’s return), contains an indication that its publisher was Tang Jinchi, . 
a name elsewhere identified with the Wenlinge house. It may be the case that 
the family pooled its resources of printing blocks for plays; alternatively, the 
Fuchuntang house might simply have bought up all the blocks held by the 
other printers: minor physical differences suggest that the works were carved 
over a number of years and in accordance with varying tastes.*? It would also 
be conceivable that Tang Fuchun might simply have used several names 
for the same commercial enterprise if it were not for the readily apparent— 
and consistent—stylistic differences between Fuchuntang and Shidetang 
imprints. 
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In addition, Fuchuntang printed several works of classical-language fic- 
tion, a work on medicine, an edition of the Liji, a collection of verse, and a 
guide to the gin or zither.®> Clearly the house specialized in the printing of 
plays, though not to the exclusion of other types of books. And at least in 
general terms, the physical characteristics of their publications are similar: 
the size of paper and the amount of print per page differed little with the 
content of their books (see Table 3.9). In effect, this publisher treated all its 
books similarly, despite rather different uses and, presumably, certain differ- 
ences in intended audience.®4 

Another contemporary—and probably competing to some degree— 
Nanjing bookseller, the Wenlinge managed by Tang Liyao, also offered a 
range of titles while specializing in drama. This Mr. Tang printed at least 
27 plays and a collection of ten of them under the title Wenlinge chuangi. A 
second major publishing venture was his large collection of Song docu- 
ments, Jiaozheng guanban Songchao wenjian in 150 juan; he also published 
a zither tutor, an edition of the popular collection of anecdotes on exem- 
plary women of antiquity, Lienti zhuan, and a 1607 album of model images 
for painters edited by Yang Erzeng entitled Tuhui zongyi.® The slightly later 
Nanjing house Jizhizhai managed by the bookseller Chen Dalai was active 


TABLE 3.9 
Jinling (Nanjing) Fuchuntang Imprints 


Page size 
Title (printed area) Graphs/page Source/location 
Qinpu zhenzhuan (1573) (13.2 X 20.2) 10 X 24 W 298/LC 
Yutang shixuan (1579) (12.5 X 18.0) 10 X 20 W 436/LC 
Qinpu daquan (1585) (13.5 X 20.3) 10 X 24 W 299/LC 
Yijian zhi (Wanli) (13.5 X 21.2) 12 X 24 W 395/Beitu 
Mulian jiu mu xingxiao xiwen (10.9 X 18.5) 10 X 21 W 692/Beitu 
Sanyuan ji 16.0 X 25.4 10 X 21 NCL 
(13.0 X 19.7) 
Ertan leizeng (1603) (13.5 X 21.3) 12 X 24 W 397/Beitu 
Xiuke yanju (12.4 X 18.2 + 3) 8 X 21 W 689/Beitu 
Zengbu Soushen ji 15.7 X 26.7 Chi 86 


NOTE: “W” refers to Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao; for the other source abbreviations, see 
Appendix A to this volume. 
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TABLE 3.10 


Xin‘an (Shexian) Huancuitang Imprints 


Page size 
Title (printed area) Graphs/page Source/location 
Renjing yanggiu (1600) 15.7 X 23.3 9X18 Zheng 101, [409]/Nantu 
Chi 86 
Wentan liezu (1605) (13.8 X 20.9) 10X20 W451/LC 
Caotang yuyi (1611) (13.6 X 21.6) 10X20 W683, Zheng 449/Beitu 
Zuoyin xiansheng ding Qipu 30.7 X 31.3 Chi 76 
Quanzheng riji gushi 16/2 X 31/3 Cha 82 
Huancuitang Yuanjing tu 
Wang Xilou yuefu 
Jin Boyu Shuangzhai yuefu 


Liang Shaobo Jiangdong baizhu 
Ma Haifu shantang cigao 


NOTE: “W” refers to Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao; “Zheng” to Zheng Zhenduo, Zhong- 
guo gudai banhua congkan; for the other source abbreviations, see Appendix A to this volume. 


during the first two decades of the seventeenth century. In addition to nine- 
-teen plays, only three verse collections printed by Chen are extant.* 

By contrast, the Shexian, Anhui, house Huancuitang, which was in busi- 
ness from the end of the sixteenth century through the first decade of the 
seventeenth, published only work in which to one degree or another its own 
writer-manager Wang Tingna was directly involved. Its publications in- 
cluded his collected writings, entitled Zuoyin xiansheng quanji (1609). This 
compilation included a juan embellished with remarkable illustrations of 
Wang’s private garden —that were also printed separately (for greater sales?) 
the same year with the title Huancuitang yuanjing tu (Views of the gardens 
at Huancuitang). Table 3.10 presents a short list of other Huancuitang works 
for comparative purposes. The titles of these last four books, collections of 
poetry by individual Ming writers, are all prefaced with Zuoying xiansheng 
jingding ... (Carefully edited by Wang Tingna . . . ), and several of his plays 
that he printed himself carry the collective title Huancuitang yuefu (Plays 
from Huancuitang) on their page edges. Surely no book collector could con- 
fuse Wang’s original contributions with the work of the other writers whose 
plays and poems he printed, and yet one can only conclude that his name 
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would attract the connoisseur buyers—for indeed the quality of their illus- 
trations far surpasses that of the Nanjing drama publishers such as the Tang 
family enterprises.*” As was the case with the Nanjing printer Tang Fuchun, 
Wang Tingna’s publications were physically similar regardless of content. 

Yet another of the Tang family of printers, Tang Zhenwu (z/ Guoda), 
managed the Guangqingtang. At least fourteen of its plays are still extant; 
their illustrations are among the finest of the Jinling publications. Surely . 
they were relatively expensive and thus intended for higher-class readers— 
or those who aspired to be. The same might be inferred about the firm’s 
collections of poems by prominent men of the Ming period, including 
sixteenth-century statesmen Zhang Juzheng (1525-82) and. Wang Xijue 
(1534-1611) and the famous writer Yuan Zhongdao (1570-1624). Yet the 
Guanggingtang also produced guides to three of the Confucian classics, 
Odes, Changes, and Rituals (Maoshi liutie jiangyi attributed to the Christian 
scholar-official Xu Guanggi [1562-1633], Yijing jiangyi, and Liji shoushuo), 
as well as a collection of model essays, as if to enter the lucrative market for 
civil-service examination preparation materials.®* 

Let us now turn to the establishments that produced novels and stories in 
that region. Surveying their publications, it is clear that at least during the 
Ming works of fiction were printed largely by Jiangnan publishers having a 
rather more diverse range of titles to their credit; apparently they sought to 
attract a broader range of book buyers than the educated connoisseurs of li- 
bretti. The first edition of the full-length literati recension of Xiyou ji was 
produced by the Shidetang in Nanjing, a printing house operated by the 
same Mr. ‘Tang who ran the Fuchuntang and located in the same Sanshan- 
jie section of the city. However, the two bookshops did not compete with 
each other; only a few of the same plays were published by both. Shidetang 
printed something more than a dozen separate plays and a Taoist philo- 
sophical classic (the Liezi, under its alternate title Chongxu zhide zhenjing).® 

But in marked contrast to Fuchuntang, this house also produced anno- 
tated editions of several early historical novels, adventure narratives that ap- 
peared as well in Fujian editions produced by Yu Xiangdou. This suggests 
that the Shidetang may well have been the Nanjing connection that Yu men- 
tioned in his published bibliography of his titles in print. One of their shared 
titles, Zang shu zhizhuan tongsu yanyi tiping (Chronicles from the History 
of the Tang, a popular romance, with marginal commentary, 1593), had ap- 
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peared first in a rather crude unillustrated edition without commentary; the 
printer’s trademark on its last page indicates that it was published in the au- 
tumn of 1553 by the Qingjiangshutang managed by a Mr. Yang. This is the 
only edition that identifies the author of the work, the Jianyang writer Xiong 
Damu, referred to in the preface by his more formal name, Xiong Zhonggu. 
But even this edition has several alternative titles scattered throughout its 
text; Yu Xiangdou and Tang Fuchun were not the only publishers to share a 
work between them. But although the text was shared, the printing blocks 
were not: the Yu and Tang editions vary considerably in format. The Shide- 
tang version is illustrated with full page (half-folio) illustrations that re- 
semble to a high degree the illustrations in Shidetang editions of literati plays. 
Several are signed by Wang Shaohuai of Shangyuan (Nanjing, the artist for 
the Fujian Shuangfengtang edition of Da Song zhongxing mentioned above); 
one in juan 7 is dated “Wan 8,” meaning the eighth year of the Wanli era, 
1580. Tang included a preface dated 1593 and ascribed to the annotator of his 
edition, a Mr. Chen of Chihuozhai in Suzhou. Yu Xiangdou had the text re- 
carved for his three-register pages (commentary above, illustration in the 
middle, and text below), deleting all dates and all names other than several 
versions of his own—excepting the slip noted above that refers to the novel’s 
original author, his fellow townsman Xiong Damu. Through this one text 
we can glimpse how novels circulated among booksellers and how open the 
channel must have been between Nanjing and Jianyang for their interaction 
during the Wanli era. (Curiously, Shidetang probably did not produce a his- 
torical novel about the Eastern and Western Jin periods; however, there was 
an edition entitled Dong Xi Liang Jin zhizhuan tiping (Chronicles of the two 
Jin courts, East and West, with marginal commentary], also illustrated by 
Wang Shaohuai, produced by the Nanjing firm Dayetang. Given its simi- 
larities with the Shidetang edition of the fictional chronicles of the Tang pe- 
riod, one can only wonder whether Tang Fuchun found his model closer 
than in Fujian and whether his fine edition of the Tang history were printed 
from blocks produced by another Nanjing publisher.) °° 

Shidetang also produced the historical novel Nan Bei Liang Song zhi- 
zhuan tiping (Chronicles of the two Song courts, South and North, with mar- 
ginal commentary). This text seems to have first appeared in an illustration- 
above /text-below version under the imprint of Yu Xiangdou in Jianyang, 
but Tang Fuchun made the text over completely. Like its edition of the Tang 
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TABLE 3.11 
Jinling (Nanjing ) Shidetang Imprints 


Page size 
Title (printed area) Graphs/page Source/location 
Xiyou ji (1592) (13.6 X 21.1) 12X24  W 402/Beitu 
Xiyou ji (1592) 15.5 X 25.5 12X24 NPM 
Nan Bei Song zhizhuan (1593) 12 X 24 O 220/Beida 
(Otsuka 3205 1.03) 
Tang shu zhizhuan (1593) 12 X 24 O 204/Sonkei 
(Otsuka 32038.02) 
San Sui pingyao zhuan (?) 9 X 20 O 129/Naikaku 
(Otsuka 22001.02) 
Huang Ming diangu jiwen (1601) 16.0 X 26.7 9X 18 Nantu 
Qianjin ji (12.3 X 18.5 + 3.2) 8X21 W691/Beitu 
Chongxu zhide zhenjing (13.5 X 19.0) 8X17 W 238/LC 
Xun zi (Japanese rpt.) (13.0 X 19.5) 8X 17 W 220/Beida 
Xingu chunrong (s!x) (37.8 X 12.8) 14 X 12 
(Otsuka 00002.01) (x12.0 X 12.7) 12 X 17 W 399/Beitu 
Xinke Ertan (13.5 X 21.6) 12 X 24 W 397/Beitu 


NOTE: “W” refers to Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao; “O” to Otsuka Hidetaka, Zaha Chigoku 
tsitzoku shosetsu shomoku; for the other source abbrevations, see Appendix A to this volume. The notation “s/x” 
indicates illustrations on the top register of every page (shangtu/xiawen). 


historical fiction, the Shidetang version has commentary by Chen of the 
Chihuozhai and illustrations by Wang Shaohuai; this work is also dated 1593. 
Clearly Tang Fuchun meant the two historical novels to be a matched set of 
interest to relatively discriminating buyers: both have attractive illustrations 
and are printed on relatively high-quality paper that is light in color. 

Likewise, Shidetang produced a twenty-chapter edition of the fantastic 
San Sui pingyao zhuan. However, in this case Tang Fuchun may have fol- 
lowed more closely the model of Yu Xiangdou publications, since an extant 
copy of what purports to be the Shidetang edition of this novel does not re- 
semble the Shidetang editions of Xiyou ji or the historical romances. In the 
realm of shorter fiction, Tang’s house printed a collection of stories in twelve 
juan entitled Xiugu chunrong (Spring delights in Nanjing).2! For a list of 
Shidetang publications with physical dimensions, see Table 3.11. 
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Diversity in offerings can be seen in the publications of other Jiangnan 
fiction printing houses during the late Ming. The Nanjing bookshop Daye- 
tang managed by Zhou Rushan published three novels, an edition of the 
Shanhai jing, and the collected works of the famous writer Yuan Hongdao 
(1568-1610). The Nanjing bookseller Zhou Yuejiao published books on med- 
icine and /eishu in addition to fiction; °” other publishers specialized in med- 
icine and fiction as well.°? One of them, the Buyuelou, produced the stan- 
dard edition of Xiyang ji (Journey to the Western Ocean) that was widely 
reprinted elsewhere. (Perhaps the shop rented out or sold the blocks for this 
popular adventure novel, but close comparisons of the pages in subsequent 
editions reveal less than exact reproduction —suggesting that other printers 
used a Buyuelou edition as a master for carving their own blocks.) Buyuelou 
also published a variety of medical texts. 

By contrast, the Cuiqingtang, managed by the Jianyang, Fujian, book- 
seller Yu Dezhang, published a number of books on history and the classics, 
probably as school textbooks and for general reading. During the Wanli era 
Yu's firm printed the novel of fantastic adventure involving a religious figure 
Lii Chunyang de dao: feijian ji; under the management of his son Yu Siquan, 
the Cuigingtang also published two other novels in this category in 1603: 
Xu Jingyang de dao qinjiao: tieshu ji and Sa Zhenren de dao: zhouzao ji. A 
large percentage of its publications were the writings of one man, Deng 
Zhimo; these three novels and his informal writings numbered at least ten 
. titles altogether.°* 

A contemporary Jianyang publisher, Liu Liantai, produced shortened 
versions of historical texts, the philosophical miscellany Huainan zi, and an 
edition of the Xiyou j1.°° The Lianhuitang in Jianyang published only a ver- 
sion of the Confucian Four Books and an edition of Sanguo zhizhuan.”” 
Many publishers appeared during the Wanli era, but only a few produced 
the bulk of the fiction for which Fujian printers would become infamous. 

At the same time that Fujian publishing houses produced novels and other 
books primarily for less educated readers, several Hangzhou and Suzhou 
houses were producing very fine editions of both novels and plays. By con- 
trast with the Fujian works, they must have been expensive. The Rongyu- 
tang edition of Zhongyi Shuihu zhuan, famous for its fine and widely repro- 
duced illustrations (see Fig. 3.11), was the work of a Hangzhou printer of 
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Figure 3.11 Illustration from Li Zhuowu xiansheng piping Zhongyi Shuihu zhuan, 
Rongyutang edition (Ming Rongyutang ke Shuihu zhuan tu, 44a) 
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plays. Collections of the finest traditional Chinese book illustrations invari- 
ably contain examples culled from Jiangnan publications of novels as well 
as the more expensively produced plays. Illustrations and, in certain cases, 
even the text for such editions were carved by some of the finest block 
carvers of the time, generally members of a very few families originating in 
Huizhou, Anhui, who found work in printing houses throughout the Jiang- 
nan region.°° Other printers, most notably the individual literatus publish- 
ers, produced editions of novels having fine illustrations as well as clear, fre- 
quently annotated text; the first edition of Sui Yangdi yanshi (1631; see Fig. 
- 4.24 below) and Yang jiafu yanyi (Romance of the [generals of the] Yang 
family), both published in Suzhou, are treasured now and may well have 
been highly esteemed ever since their first appearance. 

Like all other phases of Chinese life, the publishing industry was dramat- 
ically affected by the fall of the Ming state. Far fewer illustrated editions of 
plays were published after 1640, although many circulated in sometimes el- 
egant manuscript editions (about which, more later).°? However, Qing fic- 
tion production, particularly illustrated and annotated editions, surpassed 
the Ming in terms of quantity, if not of quality. Surely the threat of political 
censure and punishment limited the production of certain works of erotic 
fiction, although well-known novels containing erotic elements such as Jin 
Ping Mei and the pornographic satire Rou putuan found their way into print 
several times during the Qing.!° 

In general terms, it appears that the publication of novels diverged dur- 
ing the Qing into two formats for two different groups of book buyers. Cer- 
tain novels such as Sui Tang yanyi (1695; see Fig. 4.38 below) were published 
by individual literati in fully illustrated editions for wealthier book buyers 
of the same cultural level, while publishers who targeted more general read- 
ing audiences produced innumerable editions of fiction on poor paper with 
crowded text and relatively small numbers of crude illustrations. These 
literati printers also produced fine editions of other kinds of more formal 
writing. 

Surpassing even the surge of individually illustrated texts of all kinds that 
appeared during the second half of the Ming, Qing printers produced books 
in unprecedented quantities, particularly local histories, anthologies of po- 
etry and other literature, and collectanea or congshu of all sorts of writings, 

both formal and informal. T. H. Tsien estimates that half of all titles known 
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to have been published in China through the 1930s were produced during 
the Qing.'°! But except for the literati works, the standards for book illus- 
trations fell dramatically from the end of the seventeenth century; whereas 
the majority of books produced during the Ming were illustrated, many ap- 
peared during the Qing bearing no pictures at all. Fiction was exceptional in 
this regard: novels and stories normally did have pictures, although they 
were generally crudely executed and unattractive. Thus during the Qing 
trends in the publishing of fiction reflected the new fashions in popular, but 
not necessarily artistically complicated novels. Older literati fiction became 
reading material for broader audiences as well, while new, more personal 
narratives circulated among restricted circles of readers—in manuscript. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORICAL COURSE 
OF FICTION PUBLISHING 


Books, like other material goods, are less expensive to produce when their 
parts and production techniques become standardized. Similarly, products 
become easier to use and frequently more popular when their function is 
made familiar as well. (One need only consider the analogous case of micro- 
computers and word-processing programs to comprehend the appeal of 
standardization.) Surely technological and production refinements played 
an important role in the spread of printed popular literature during the late 
Ming; these developments may have been even more significant than cul-: 
tural factors in the rise of the novel. Since standard print style and illustra- 
tions appeared in books for quite different audiences during the Wanli era, 
both served to integrate further popular and literati culture at precisely the 
time when ever more novels were freely adapting material from all cultural 
levels. One can only see connections between these amalgamations of con- 
tent and the expanding popularity of printed fiction; both coincided with 
the commercialization of the printing industry as the book became ever 
more clearly a commodity. 

Let us consider again the standardization of book binding. The butterfly 
binding and bound-back binding did not suddenly disappear with the ad- 
vent of string binding. String binding had been invented long before it be- 
came the dominant mode in the sixteenth century. I have mentioned its ad- 
vantages for a reader of a lengthy text; the string-bound book allows great- 
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est flexibility in use, facilitating either extended consideration ofa single page, 
such as an illustration, or the rapid reading of many pages at a single sitting. 
It is easy to use, and especially easy to produce. A worker needs only a small 
amount of training to bind a book in this fashion; nearly anyone can learn 
to do it proficiently.!? In practical terms, this meant low production costs 
through the specialization of workers. 

Standardization occurred in virtually every other phase of book produc- 
tion as well. The production of paper had become a large industry by the 
late Ming. Printing-block preparation had become simplified and rendered 
less expensive. Standardization and specialization came hand-in-hand to the 
Chinese book publishing trade. Whereas during the early Ming both the text 
and its illustrations might be carved by the same person,!0> this was clearly 
not the case by the Wanli period. Noted carvers from Shexian, Anhui, might 
be hired to carve fine-quality illustrations that would be attached to a text 
_ that was itself not so well carved. Known artists such as Chen Hongshou 
(1598-1652) were engaged to produce illustrations to be carved by expert en- 


gravers; even the work of the highly respected professional artists Qiu Ying. 


(ca. 1494—ca. 1552) and Tang Yin (1470-1524) were used as book illustra- 
tions, although perhaps indirectly. Highest-quality art required highly tech- 
nical skills, a specialty of Anhui carvers. In fact, these master illustration and 
block carvers had established clearly recognizable regional styles by the turn 
of the seventeenth century, the subject of careful scholarly scrutiny in recent 
years.!°4 A few of the more prominent—and prolific—booksellers devel- 
oped their own characteristic illustration format, page border, cover appear- 
ance, and the like. 

The late Ming had seen large numbers of plays produced in printed 
editions, many of them illustrated rather tastefully. Few were annotated as 
works of fiction frequently were; presumably their elegant verse passages 
would be approachable only by those already well trained in the dominant 
traditions of poetry and who would therefore need neither explication or ex- 
hortation to appreciate their beauty in full measure. But from the early Qing 
onward, many such plays circulated in manuscript editions among limited 
circles of friends. This had already happened a century earlier with the rad- 
ically innovative novel Jin Ping Mei, and it happened again in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century with manuscript versions of the Honglou meng, 
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then called Shitou ji. Both those texts were seen as most relevant to a closed 
citcle of understanding readers; they remained in manuscript to avoid mak- 
ing them public, for this is precisely how printing was seen already during 
the Wanli era. Some texts were published as a way to bring glory to an an- 
cestor; others were circulated widely in print for the sake of establishing a 
standard version of its text. Publication meant no such security for the early 
novels; as we have seen, publishers apparently felt free to revise and amend 
at will, and to take full credit for even their relatively modest improvements. 
But that practice obtained with texts of a lesser literary quality, for the most 
part. By contrast, the literati novels of the late Ming and Qing periods were 
not modified in subsequent editions by sloppy editors; instead, they were the 
inspiration for imitations and sequels. With the advent of the literati novels, 
authorship of vernacular fiction became as well established as the authorship 
of poetry or plays. Consequently fictional texts—if convincingly associated 
with a literatus author—became virtually as sacrosanct as works in those 
more elegant literary forms. From the middle of the seventeenth century on, 
fiction commentary became a serious undertaking, for the object of its crit- 
ical scrutiny was seen as literature of consequence, even if it did not hold a 
position of cultural authority equal to that of poetry. The quality of printing 
for works of fiction generally fell throughout the Qing; even so, certain 
works continued to appear in large-format editions, and some were circu- 
lated among the appreciative few in manuscript only. Print, by the seven- 
teenth century, was not to be sought for the most important texts, and a few 
works of fiction could be counted among this number. 

Given what we know of the development of the publishing industry in 
Ming and Qing China, what might we conclude about the relative cultural 
value of vernacular fiction during that roughly yoo-year period? Looking 
back at the data presented above, we may venture a few speculations: 


1. The position of vernacular fiction on the near fringes of artistically 
advanced publishing —and the appearance of certain editions of 
such exceptional quality that they rivaled the best of books in any 
bibliographical category —suggests that, at least during the late 
Ming when this phenomenon was most visible, fiction was valorized 
on a par with more serious literature by those who produced books 
and by their customers. 
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2. Regional or individual bookseller specialization came about during 
the early stages of popular commercial publishing, but such differ- 
ences became less obvious by the end of the Ming. Probably regional 
styles were hard to maintain as craftsmen, artists, and, perhaps yet 
more important, already carved printing blocks circulated freely 
among competing booksellers and from city to city. Certainly stan- 
dardization served to eliminate some of these variations. And as 
commercial competition grew between publishers, at least modest 
diversification of publications became the rule. 

3. The seventeenth century was probably the high point for the publi- 
cation of fiction. During the last few decades of the Ming and the 
first of the Qing, despite the cataclysmic dynastic transition with 
enormous loss of life and disruption of commerce and social activi- 
ties, more large-format editions of fiction were published then than 
at other times. Many of these editions were relatively expensively 
produced, which indicates that there was a book-buying public who 
valued such editions. 


4. Book publishers during the Qing period considered fiction ever less 
worth the expense of printing in large, fine-quality editions. The oc- 
casional large-format edition of a work of fiction was probably the 
result of the reprinting or recarving of older editions, since most 
newly carved editions of fiction produced during and after around 
1800 were small, for example, 13 X 18 cm or less, in page size. 


Correlating these data with common knowledge, we can observe that the 
decline in artistic quality of illustrations in most novels of the Qing from the 
high standard set in the Wanli era!°> was paralleled by further reduction in 
dimensions of the printed page. What may well be visible here is a response 
on the part of book producers of the Qing to the demands— decreased in 
terms of printing quality—of a book-buying public that included ever 
larger numbers of people and more diverse reading audiences. 

A comparison of the numbers of graphs per page reveals something of the 
frequency with which books were printed in the ro-columns-of-20-graphs 
format. The numbers of columns and graphs were very similar between 
fiction and nonfiction books, however; perhaps more important, fiction and 
_ plays generally were similar in size of print. From this we may infer that dur- 
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ing the late Ming and early Qing fiction and drama came to hold relatively 
equal positions in the estimation of book producers and book buyers. 
Chuangi plays were written and read by members of China’s highly cultured 
elite; so, too, were many of China’s novels during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Further conclusions can be drawn about the development of popular cul- 
ture when one compares the number of graphs per page in works of fiction 
with the number in nonfiction works of the same period. Here we can see 


‘that‘in most cases there are more characters per page in fictional works than 


in nonfictional writings. That is, with smaller paper and more characters 
per page, fiction was frequently published in smaller print than nonfiction 
works. Likewise, the number of characters per page increases through time 
as the size of the paper decreases to produce ever smaller print in Qing pe- 
riod works of fiction. The extremely tiny print of early lithographed editions 
dating from the last decades of the Qing—some needing a magnifying glass 
to be legible—thus comes as the logical conclusion of a process discernible 
throughout the Qing, !% 

Here again a comparison with changing fashions for works of art can be 
instructive. Writing about the medium used for hanging-scroll paintings in 
late imperial China, Joan Stanley-Baker notes that the size, in terms of width, 
decreased steadily from the Song period through the end of the sixteenth 
century. 


From [Song emperor] Huizong’s time onward, new interest in detailed, fine- 
lined drawing spurred the adoption of more intimate formats such as album 
leaves, fans and handscrolls. From Southern Song to Ming, changes in the na- 
ture and status of brushwork result directly in changes in format and medium. 
Preference shifts from silk to paper as brushwork becomes increasingly more 
legible, more refined and more significant. ... The hanging scrolls used [in her 
comparative table] reflect a shift in aesthetics and function as paintings came to 
be savored in increasingly informal and intimate environments. That is to say, 
as art patronage filtered socially downward, moving from emperors at court 
down to scholars in private studios, the ambiance of viewing, of art apprecia- 
tion and criticism shifted accordingly. !7 


One may safely conclude, I am persuaded, that the decrease in size of me- 
dium and the increasing number of written characters per page through the 
Qing reflects a similar social process: vernacular fiction was attracting a 
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growing audience of socially more diverse readers; as it became more popu- 
lar, the cultural status of fiction declined until it became widely scorned by 
the more conservative members of China’s social elite. 


PRINT AND EXCLUSIVITY 


A survey of either a large bibliography of old editions or a major library col- 
lection reveals yet one more relevant, and quite inescapable, question. It is 
readily observable that books of all types, of all periods, and for all levels of 
readers found their way into print. Yet certain books, including works of 
fiction, exist in manuscript editions and, to the extent that they circulated at 
all, were transmitted in that form sometimes for decades or longer. The rel- 
evant question here, one generally ignored, is: When, how, and by whom 
was the decision made to publish a book in late imperial China? Although 
my conclusions are based on only limited material, still they are congruent 
with those already advanced. 

Printed books, in China as in Europe, were initially made to look like the 
manuscripts they replaced. Handwritten books could be attractive and prac- 
tical; the transition from scroll binding to the creation of volumes of folded 
pages in no way precluded the continued production of manuscript edi- 
tions.!°8 In fact, all the hand-copied books I have consulted in various li- 
braries are similar in size and binding to printed books of the same period. 
The development of printing was clearly a function of a demand for mul- 
tiple copies of written materials such as religious charms, the canonical texts 
of all schools, and practical materials such as almanacs for the guidance of 
everyday life. Laboriously copying Buddhist texts out by hand was seen as 
an act of merit in China as elsewhere in East Asia, but even greater religious 
merit could be earned by reproducing and distributing texts or images in nu- 
merous copies through woodblock printing. Although the preservation and 
transmission of texts had little supernatural sanction for Confucians, it was 
nonetheless morally good to revere the writings of the ancients—and even 
of more recent generations—by reproducing them or having them copied. 
As in other societies, the faithful adherent could substitute spending treasure 
to hire another for expending his own time and effort without sacrificing ei- 
ther the moral value of the text to be copied or the cultural continuity 
thereby ensured.!° This lesson was not lost on novelists; many Ming and 
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Qing works of fiction bear prefaces in which the edition is praised for pre- 
serving the works of older writers and the recorded deeds of men long dead. 

But such books were meant to be shared; the more copies read and the 
more widely circulated the better, for most of the titles from Ming and Qing 
China. But what of the books that were not intended to be widely read, that 
were private, or for limited circulation only? Recent surveys of village house- 
holds in Hong Kong revealed that many families had book collections con- 
sisting in part of handwritten string-bound volumes. They included hand- 
books of family and social etiquette, humble guides for correspondence, and 
morality books. In fact, all kinds of specialist information were apparently 
written down for transmission to students or family members as an exclusive 
group; these books included knowledge of geomancy, fortune-telling, even 
the libretti for arias in plays. All might be carefully guarded for protection of 
professional secrets or of the family business. And whereas wealthy families 
might print clan registers, poorer lineages kept vital information recorded in 
regularly updated manuscript volumes. 

Not surprisingly, financial considerations also entered into the choice of 
whether to print a book: as we have seen, the initial investment in materials 
and human power to produce a volume was no small matter. Even the mid- 
Qing novel Qilu deng was circulated in a few manuscript copies because nei- 
ther its author, Li Liiyuan, nor his friends were able, or willing, to advance 
the funds for printing it during his lifetime. Families of modest means 
throughout the centuries of late imperial rule might well have found it more 
advantageous simply to borrow and copy by hand those essential guides to 
etiquette and the like rather than to buy even a low-cost printed edition; a 
recently excavated Ming period tomb contained manuscript copies of the 
same sorts of books found in the collections of Hong Kong villagers a few 
decades ago.!!° 

Despite these very real barriers to the printing of certain books, other 
books may well have been quite deliberately circulated in manuscript edi- 
tions among small circles of acquaintances. For some this was a matter 
of preserving the calligraphy of a famous individual; many scholars copied 
out works, either their own or the writings of famous men of the past, to 
give to their friends as birthday and other presents. Manuscript editions 
of this sort became collectors’ items, sold by the more highly cultured book- 
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sellers for large sums of money. Among the most valuable during the Qing 
period were manuscripts in the graceful hand of the scholar artist Wen 
Zhengming (1470-1559) and by ahost of other Ming worthies. During 
the Wanli era some writers even copied works of classical fiction, the chuangi 
stories of the Tang, on to old paper to create the illusion of greater age. And 
the emperors themselves kept major portions of the imperial library in 
manuscript editions, all written in such a uniform script that they might 
have been the product of a single scribe. Examples are the play Shengping 
baofa by Zhang Zhao (1691-1745) and others and Dingzhi Chungiu by Zhou 
Xiangyu (fl. 1725-50) and others. Both volumes are inscribed on white pa- 
per that had been imprinted with red borders and lines; both are in the col- 
lections of the National Palace Museum, Taipei.!! 

But, of course, such books are now carefully preserved in the rare book 
sections of major libraries, quite unlike the poor copies of commonplace 
guidebooks and the arcana of professionals in a variety of marginally literate 
fields. Manuscript editions found in libraries today are generally literary 
works, poetry, prose essays, or plays. Most are inscribed on ruled paper sim- 
ilar in size to the sheets used for printing; they range considerably in quality. 
Most are designated as chaoben (manuscript editions) to distinguish them 
from the palace editions and others of similar quality deemed jingchaoben 
(fine manuscript editions). Some of the former seem to have been made in 
haste; they include simplified forms of common characters precisely as do 
the less attractively printed novels. See, for example, Fuzhuang jin yuefu xuan 
in 67 juan compiled by Yao Xie (1805-64) or Xinbian Longfeng qian com- 
posed by Zhu Hao (Suchen; fl. 1660-80). By contrast, another of Zhu’s 
works, Feicuiyuan, exists in a very fine hand-copied edition.'!? One of the 
most striking manuscripts held in Taipei is the bilingual Chinese-Manchu 
edition of the zaju play cycle Xixiang ji with a preface dated the first day of 
Kangxi 49 (January 30, 1710). Although its Chinese text contains a few sub- 
standard graphs and others made unclearly, the Manchu text is elegant and 
uniform; unquestionably the Manchu script was given priority in this pro- 
duction. It was probably inscribed for a Manchu noble.' 

In addition, bibliographies record large numbers of manuscript copies of 
chuanqi plays. This lengthy form, like most traditional Chinese theatricals, 
placed highest value on the arias, extended verse passages often of a highly 
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romantic nature. These plays appeared in ever increasing numbers from the 
middle of the sixteenth century for the next two hundred years; they became 
an elegant amusement for literati who had no other connection with the the- 
ater. The form was malleable; it allowed a loose narrative plot and unlimited 
lyrical expression; it freely admitted incongruity in story line and in charac- 
terization; it was generally “light” in tone. Like other poetic forms before it, 
the chuangi was taken by the highly educated as a vehicle for less than fully 
serious artistic and moral expression. Romantic comedies at first dominated 
the form during the mid-Ming as literati converted romantic prose tales of 
the Tang and Song periods, known as chuanqi xiaoshuo, into dramatic for- 
mats. But again as with earlier poetic forms, the ci and the qu, poets began 
to regard chuanqi as an appropriate vehicle for heartfelt concerns and.their 
most highly polished expressions. So it was that Tang Xianzu (1550-1616) 
could reveal his personal anguish and disillusionment with life in his later 
plays; the dynastic transition of the seventeenth century was immortalized 
in Kong Shangren’s tragic Tzohua shan. In contrast to these two master- 
pieces, many of the late Ming—early Qing chuanqi plays were considered 
impossible to perform and, in fact, were never intended for the stage. In- 
stead, these antouju, or desk-top plays, were meant to be read as lyrical nar- 
ratives, seemingly to parallel the prose, and more prosaic, full-length novels 
appearing at the same time. As personal expression, such plays seem to have 
been written for select circles of like-minded friends, especially when they 
touched upon politically sensitive subjects. Most extant plays in manuscript 
editions appeared during the early Qing period; some in fact were never 
printed, even though they were copied-out in a fine hand, indicating the re- 
spect that was accorded them.!!4 

The development of the novel, interrelated as it undoubtedly was with 
the spread of printing, owes much to the circulation of manuscripts, espe- 
cially at two crucial moments in its history. If the connection drawn between 
the late Yuan—early Ming playwright Luo Guanzhong and the first real 
novel, Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyt, is valid, then we can only conclude that this 
text circulated, probably not very widely, in manuscript for nearly two cen- 
turies before it finally saw print in 1522. Around that time, the Zhengde em- 
peror (r. 1506-22) himself reportedly paid 50 ounces of gold for a copy of a 
narrative that was reported to have been Luo’s fictionalized version of the fall 
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of the Tang. And in fact the “Yongyuzi” preface to the first printed edition 
of Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi declares that shi junzi, “scholars and gentlemen” 
were in fierce competition with each other to obtain the book in order that 
they might make their own personal copies, presumably by hand. The Ming 
imperial library also included fine manuscript editions of novels including 
Lieguo zhizhuan and Da Song zhongxing tongsu yanyi.'' 

The various early versions of Shuihu zhuan most likely also circulated in 
manuscript preceding the proliferation of booksellers’ editions in rough 
print. It is known, too, that the leading literary figures of the late Ming in- 
cluding the Yuan brothers, the painter Dong Qichang, and others circulated 
hand-copied versions of Jin Ping Mei from around 1592 until it was finally 
printed in 1618. Early in the Qing the literatus-printer Chu Renhuo lost 
track of his only manuscript copy of his Sui Tang yanyi for twenty years, and 
published the work himself as soon as he recovered it in its entirety. But the 
most famous case of a novel circulating in manuscript is Honglou meng: it 
passed from hand to hand in as many as twelve different versions for a 
number of decades until a “complete” 120-chapter recension was printed 
in 1792 after which time manuscript editions still. continued to circulate. 
The slightly later Yesou puyan was not printed until the very end of the Qing. 
Manuscript copies of earlier novels were still circulating by the late nine- 
teenth century when lithography was to generate an explosive development 
in the Chinese novel; Zhang Wenhu (1808 —85) found a manuscript of Xiyou 
bu ina small Jiangnan city and was inspired to add more commentary to it.!!6 

What can one infer from this information about the choice to publish or 
not? To judge from this limited sample of novels, two factors seem to have 
been at work, financial concerns and the author's personal artistic commit- 
ment to his text. Some novelists could not afford to publish and never found 
a financial backer; this much is clear. Chu Renhuo put off publishing his 
novel because he lost it—and presumably had not wanted to pay a scribe to 
make a second copy to keep when he loaned out to his friends what even to- 
. day appears to be a working manuscript. The emotional involvement of Cao 
Xuegin with the events he narrated in his masterpiece Honglou meng is 
widely recognized, as is the first-hand knowledge of these same events on the 
part of his commentators, Zhiyanzhai and others. Cao revised repeatedly; he 
died before his novel was finished. By circulating his work in manuscript edi- 
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tions—and preserving these copies as they would have personal poetry col- 
lections—literati of the Qing demonstrated their high regard for this and at 
least a few other examples of China’s vernacular fiction. 

A review of the list of novels that circulated in manuscript confirms that 
most were among the finest examples of the form: titles from the si da qishu, 
the Four Masterworks of the Ming, and the greatest of the Qing novels. 
With the possible exception of Sanguo zhi yanyi, all were the work of ama- 
teur writers; they wrote no other novels nor any other fiction, and they did 
not support themselves by selling their fiction. These circulation patterns 
confirm what we already knew, that some novels were produced by literati 
for discerning and sophisticated readers; these works have generally been dis- 
tinguished from those works meant to function as entertainment for readers 
of all levels of education and discernment. Thus at its beginnings and at the 
time when the novel became a mature art form in China, its finest examples 
were treated with the highest respect—they were deliberately circulated in 
manuscript, as an art form for only a privileged handful among the elite of 
society, !!7 


General Conclusions: Fiction as Artifact 


What is most visible in the changes in popular culture in late imperial China, 
specifically the rise and spread of the popular book of fiction or drama, 
are the effects of developing technological and economic forces. Economic 
growth seems to have been a prerequisite for the cultural efflorescence that 
occasioned the rise of private and commercial publishers. Private publishers 
produced plays with illustrations by and for the educated elite in China’s cul- 
tural centers; commercial publishers turned to fiction and established stan- 
dards of book production that catered to broader reading audiences who ex- 
tended well beyond the most wealthy members of society. The cost of illus- 
trations was curtailed by specialization; production costs for texts were cut 
through standardization. These factors, all of them wholly extrinsic to the 
literary works themselves, must have figured significantly in the process of 
the novel’s development. The spread of printing occasioned the rise of writ- 
ten fiction and drama; in turn, the commercial needs of the popular culture 
industry responded, and may have contributed, to the standardization of 
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woodblock printing. Technological, economic, and cultural factors all came 
together in the burgeoning of a widespread, even national, popular culture 
in Ming-Qing China. 

At the same time one cannot overlook the surprising continuity of tastes 
through time. The standard materials for the production of horizontal calli- 
graphic scrolls became the standard materials for the book as it evolved nat- 
urally, but at a remove, from the artistic practice of the social elite. This gives 
the book, even the popular book, an ongoing link with art that makes the 
introduction of fine illustrations into books of all categories, even unimagi- 
native fiction, an appropriate and common practice. This association with 
pictorial art also lessens the distance between the conventional writings of 
the literati in poetry and essay form and the unconventional use of popular 
fiction as the vehicle for serious artistic expression it became during the 
Wanli era late in the sixteenth century. And in the connection with elite art, 
in this case calligraphy, lies the persistence of circulating the finest of literary 
art in manuscript form even when print was a viable and readily available 
option. 


FOUR 


Artifact as Art 


Illustrations might seem a childish thing, since the various weighty mat- 
ters of history are all drawn with words. Yet what cannot be conveyed in 
words may yet be drawn with pictures. It has been said [of the Tang poet 
Wang Wei], “In his poems there are paintings.” I might also say that in 
paintings there are poems. Once the reader lifts the cover on this tome, 
then human emotions and the natural order, walls and cities, mountains 
and forests, victories and defeats, collapse and attainment, imperial palaces 
and rural villages—all are available to his gaze. Here the scenery is like 
real; even the spirits are convincing. One can only praise the marvelous 


skill in capturing appeatances—how could this be mere craftsmanship 


in carving! 


— FANG RUHAO (CA, 1625) 


Illustrated Texts 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


China’s earliest printed books were illuminated religious texts, the Buddhist 
sutras of the Tang embellished by illustrations reminiscent of the single- 
block charms or spells that preceded them. The best known of them is 
rightly the image of the Buddha (Fig. 4.1) at the beginning of the famous 
ninth-century Jingang bore boluomi jing or Diamond Sutra discovered in 
Cave 17 at Dunhuang and now in the British Library.! The frontispiece 
showing the Buddha in his glory in this earliest extant printed book is a 
refinement of Tang period printed charms: the function of such emblematic 
figures was to,awe and to_inspire. This illustration does not ¢e// a story in 
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itself; it is only suggestive of a scene and a setting, as the introduction to a 
narrative. The illustration shows the disciple Subhuti kneeling before the 
Buddha’s throne as the dialogue and sermon begin. It is far from incidental 
that the Buddha’s awe-inspiring qualities do not reside in any frightening as- 
pect (only the guardian figure is fierce-looking); it is his calm beauity that 
captures the eye—and the mind— of the viewer. The picture serves a prefa- 
tory function to induce in the reader an appropriately serious frame of mind 
in approaching the text. Presumably the reader, like Subhuti, should hum- 
ble him- or herself to receive the Buddha’s teachings with respect and, 
through imagination, achieve something of the Buddha’s tranquillity. 

However, in important ways this illustration is unusual, if not unique, 
among early printed materials. Earlier single-sheet prints had generally been 
frontal images of the Buddha used as charms and amulets (Fig. 4.2), whose 
production would in itself engender religious merit. The 868 Diamond Su- 
tra presents the Buddha in three-quarters view, facing toward the text thus 
introduced. Later sutra illuminations followed this lead but added architec- 
tural and landscape details not found in the early charms.? Furthermore, this 
earliest printed book illustration is generally more attractive than pictorial 
representations in subsequent editions of Buddhist texts. Although respect 
for the written word was age-old in China before Buddhism became wide- 
spread, veneration of the book as a religious object was a new phenomenon. 
Sutras may have been printed solely to allow more believers to own copies. 
Clearly the quality of printing was of little consequence in many of the early 
block-printed Buddhist texts; some extant editions are quite crude and un- 
attractive.? Their illustrations often bear cartouches that identify the actors 
and the actions portrayed; in this regard Song period sutras can be consid- 
ered the forerunners of the extensive pinghua illustrations produced early in 
the fourteenth century. Likewise, such illustrations are directly tied to the 
Narrative: the frontispiece of a Northern Song sutra, a Miaofa lianhua jing 
(Lotus sutra; Sanskrit Saddharma pundarika sittra) of ca. 1160, includes 30 
scenes from its 28 sections to provide “a visual review of [the sutra’s] best- 
known episodes, all of which confirm the scripture’s main message: all sen- 
tient beings can attain enlightenment.” 4 

From Tang sutras we can trace the art of printing; illustration and narra- 
tive were clearly interrelated by that time. By the end of the Song period all 
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Figure 4.2 Printed Buddhist prayer sheet, Tang period (Wood, Chinese Illustra- 
tion, p. 15. Reproduced by permission of the British Library) 7 
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the skills needed for printing books were becoming widely known, and il- 
lustrated editions of nonreligious books of all types were beginning to ap- 
pear. In order to put illustrated fiction in the appropriate artistic context, I 
will sketch the development of block-printed book illustrations by reference 
to early examples. However, few early illustrated texts still exist. Among © 
them are a collection of heroic biographies, an album of exquisite represen- 
tations of the winter plum, and a basic primer in morality. The last two, 
however, consist largely of illustrations. 

The illustrations in the 1063 printing of Gu Lienti zhuan reportedly de- 
rived from the paintings of Gu Kaizhi (ca. 344—ca. 405) and are arrayed 
along the tops of pages with text below (see Fig. 4.3).° Methua xishen pu (The 
plum: a portrait album) of 1261, currently held by the Shanghai Museum, 
contains 100 illustrations with brief poetic commentaries (see Fig. 4.4). 
Given its paucity of text, it was an unusual type of book during the Song. 
Even so, it seems to have been the progenitor for the block-printed album 
that flourished during the last decades of the Ming. The term xishen in its 
title, literally “enjoyment of the spirit,” was a refined term for portraits dur- 
ing the Song; this sequence of illustrations captures the subtle changes in the 
plum as it develops from earliest bud through fullest flower to spent blossom 
on branches of the greatest possible range of configurations.° The. artistry 
of this plum album is beyond question; but even illustrations of the more 
popular morality text are not without interest. Tianzhu linggian (Efficacious 
charms from the Tianzhu [Temple in Hangzhou)) dates from the Jiading era 
of the Song, around 1250. Originally bound butterfly style, the oldest ver- 
sion is the finest (see Fig. 4.5). As it was reprinted through the Yuan and into 
the Ming, more and more blocks wore out and had to be replaced. Since it 
was meant for a broad audience and therefore was to be sold at low cost, the 
work was done cheaply, with little care taken in the production of new print- 
ing blocks. As a result, the quality of both text and illustrations steadily de- 
clined until, by the late Qing, it became one of the cruder illustrated books 
in circulation.’ Although its various symbols and figures are seemingly scat- 
tered at random throughout the picture area, these elements in themselves 
were faithfully reproduced and gracefully executed. 

The shangtu/xiawen (illustration above /text below) format seems to have 
originated during the Six Dynasties period; its earliest extant appearance is 
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Figure 4.3 Page from Xinkan Gu Lienii zhuan, 1063, reprinted by the Fujian printer Yu Jing’an, 1215 


(Baibu congshu jicheng reprint) 
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Figure 4.4 Page from Meihua xishen pu, 1261 (Songke Meihua xishen pu 1.8) 
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Figure 4.5 A folio from Tianzhu linggian, ca. 1250 (Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan series, Shanghai: 


Gudian wenxue, 1958) 
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in a Japanese manuscript sutra clearly based on a Chinese model.’ The for- 
mat became relatively common in later sutras, and by the Song it was being 
used in a range of illuminated practical manuals, on, among other subjects, 
agriculture, wine, tea, cattle, and medicines.? A hallmark of the Fujian print- 
ing houses, the best-known examples are the pinghua texts of the Yuan 
period. 

The guanxiang pinghua (Fully illustrated plain[ly told] tales; ca. 1320s) 
were a milestone in the illustration of fiction (see Figs. 3.4, 4.6— 4.8). As in 
the Diamond Sutra of 868, every illustration has an identifying label. Each 
of these pictures takes up the top third of the two sides of a folio. The bot- 
tom two-thirds of the block was devoted to text (Fig. 4.7). In the fashion of 
other secular books of the Song and Yuan periods, they were bound “but- 
terfly” style: the sheet printed from a block was glued to a spine at the cen- 
ter crease, the two printed surfaces folded inward on each other.!° Many as- 
sume that the illustrations in the Yuan period pinghua were meant to help 
the reader visualize the events narrated therein. They might also, as some 
contend, provide clues for the limping reader, but these illustrations do 
not constitute a continuous plot or story. Such scenes capture successive 
events in the'text, but only the episodes identified by their captions. These 
pictures re-create moments of high drama—tense interchanges, confronta- 
tions, battles, and emergencies. They complement and draw attention to the 
climaxes and the high points of the stories they accompany; in short, they 
do not narrate whole stories in pictures, any more than earlier sutra illustra- 
tions had. These pictures embellish the text with attractive, sometimes sym- 
bolically significant or even gripping but not necessarily realistic, glimpses of 
the events narrated. Although one can always skim an illustrated book with- 
out reading the accompanying text, many of the nuggets of story suggested 
in these pictures seemingly were not current theatrical fare; the reader would 
have to read the text in order to understand the stories behind the picture 
(see Fig. 4.8, for example, in which Sun Xuejiu finds a miraculous cure for 
a mysterious disease in a magical cave—represented by a wall of rock be- 
tween him and other figures outside). . 

An expanded use of woodblock illustrations as embellishments to narra- 
tive can be seen in the exquisite 1498 edition of the Yuan play cycle Xixiang 
ji (The western chamber, recently translated as The Moon and the Zither),"' 
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Figure 4.6 Title page from Xinkan quanxiang Sanguo zhi 
‘pinghua, 13208 (Yuan Zhizhiben quanxiang pinhua Sanguo zhi) 
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Figure 4.7 The oath of brotherhood, from Xinkan quanxiang Sanguo zhi pinghua (Yuan Zhizhiben quanxiang 


pinghua Sanguo zhi 1.7) 
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Figure 4.8 Sun Xuejiu discovers a heavenly writ, from Xinkan quanxiang Sanguo zhi pinghua (Yuan 


Zhizhiben quanxiang pinghua Sanguo zhi 1.4) 
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now in the collection at Beijing University Library. Although every page in 
a pinghua had a picture, the illustration on each folio sheet, each new print- 
ing block, was discontinuous with what preceded it. Such is not the case in 
this magnificent Beijing edition of the Xixiang materials. Here single illus- 
trations vary from one to eight pages in length; they focus the reader’s at- 
tention on an individual, an exchange between two characters, or on the flow 
of imagination that ultimately brings the lovers together (see Figs. 4.9— 4.10). 
The reader is carried across space and through time by the gentle movement 
within and between these pictures. These extended illustrations invite com- 
parisons with the landscape paintings in handscroll format of the literati tra- 
dition, but in their frequent foregrounding of central characters they re- 
semble even more the narrative.scrolls produced by professional artists of the 
Ming and Qing. In its use of extended pictures, the 1498 Xixiang ji was not 
path-breaking; several Yuan texts had used multiple-plate illustrations. Yet in 
ostensibly trying to re-create an older format of presentation, the scroll 
book, in the age of cut-page printing, this edition was apparently too con- 
servative to be imitated: no later editions of plays attempted to copy this for- 
mat.'? I mention it here to indicate the high artistic levels woodblock illus- 
trations reached before the appearance of the novel. 

In quality of drawing, carving, and printing, this edition was unprece- 
dented among texts of China’s dramatic works. It is significant in several 
other respects as well: this Xixiang ji was produced in Beijing, and yet its il- 
lustrations include plants from warmer parts of the country; none of these 
scenes duplicates or even suggests the appearance of a stage performance; its 
characters “lack individuality” in the pictures—virtually all appear young, 
and both male and female faces resemble each other. The settings are thus 
generic, not specific, and the faces are no more individualized than are char- 
acters in the same theatrical role type (jiaose).!> Undoubtedly the success of 
this exquisitely illustrated Xixiang ji inspired booksellers to produce other 
fine editions of chuangi plays. A profusion of dramatic narratives appeared 
in print during the.Wanli era. Most of them were produced in the lower - 
Yangzi cities with elaborate illustrations reminiscent of these, although not 
all of uniform artistic quality and none followed this format. Yet many did 
aspire to this aesthetic standard. I will return to these and other artistic mat- 
ters below. 
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Figure 4.10 A scene from Xixiang ji, 1498 (Xinkan qimiao quanxiang zhushi Xixiang 
Jt 1955 reprint) 
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The 1967 discovery in a Ming period tomb of a group of texts of the 
shuochang cihua (chantefable) form provided a second landmark for the 
study of illustrated popular narratives. All fourteen of these texts, including 
one play in the chuanqi form, are illustrated (Fig. 4.11), showing noteworthy 
continuities with the Yuan period pinghua—and some innovations as well. 
All the dates given on these works are from the 14708. Like the pinghua texts 
of 150 years earlier, many title pages (Fig. 4.12) follow a standard format with 
the name of the printer across the top, the title down the center, and an il- 
lustration in its top half. Like the pinghua, the cihua were bound butterfly 
style with pages folded text inward and glued to a spine at the fold.'4 Cer- 
tain illustrations occupy the top portion of facing pages, extending the 
length of a single printing block. In contrast to the pinghua, however, the 
movement of characters illustrated here generally proceeds from right to left, 
as a handscroll, drawing the eyes in the direction that the text is to be read. 
These indications of direction may have served in the c#hua rather like con- 
ventional chapter-ending phrases do in later novels—to encourage further 
reading and viewing. 

The subjects of these cihua illustrations parallel pinghua pictures rather 
closely: they show bare female flesh, combat, butchery, divine intervention, 
_ and the underworld. They focus on action and the moments of greatest ten- 
sion. But a new format appears here, that of a full page—half block “inserted 
illustration” (Fig. 4.13), a chatu, in addition to the shangru/xiawen format of 
the pinghua. Half-block illustrations allow larger figures and more detail, al- 
though that potential was not fully exploited until nearly a century later. 
Some of these editions, such as one of the Bao Gong (Lord Bao) stories, use 
two pictures on the same page, one above the other divided by a cloud mo- 
tif, the roof of a building, or other such visual boundary across the page, to 
add more pictures to the text. Bao Longtu duan wai wupen zhuan (Bao 
Longtu solves the case of the uncanny chamberpot) has eight illustrations: 
four full-page and four half-page. This fails to exploit the potential offered 
by a larger space for a single illustration, however. All except the last have 
identifying captions. More frequent in several of these texts is the appear- 
ance of one large picture every few pages. Since the reader must turn a num- 
ber of leaves before enjoying further visual gratification, these illustrations 
cease to resemble long handscrolls; instead they reproduce the effect of a 
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Figure 4.11 Title page from Quanxiang Vingge xing xiaoyi zhuan, ca. 1470 (Ming 
Chenghua shuochang cihua congkan) 


Figure 4.12 Title page from Bao Longtu duan wai wupen zhuan, 1472 (Ming 
Chenghua shuochang cihua congkan) 
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Figure 4.13 Illustration from Bao Longtu duan wai wupen zhuan, 1472 (Ming Chenghua shuochang cihua 


congkan) 
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picture album interspersed within a narrative text.!° It would appear that 
this arrangement of illustrations might have been intended to encourage the 
poor reader to struggle onward—for a break from text and the confirming 
view of an illustration after turning a number of pages. Their inclusion within 
chapters made it impractical to try to skim the text for its pictures alone; 
widely separated as they were, they hardly gave a continuous alternative nar- 
rative in graphic form. 

‘Apparently one purpose of these shuochang cihua pictures was to help the 
reader visualize the highlights of the story. The quality of the pinghua illus=" 
dations was relatively high; that of the cihua is low by comparison, with 
crudely drawn faces and clumsy carving (although curiously some vegetation 
is both clear and attractive, a point to keep in mind as we proceed). It would 
appear that these cihua on crime cases and moral issues are more closely re- 
lated to the early novels in terms of their illustrations than are the more di- 
rect textual progenitors of extended historical fiction, the pinghua. 

The insertion of illustrations into a text began long before books came to 
be printed; the ninth-century Diamond Sutra is a case in point.'¢ But squeez- 
ing illustrations into a space only’a few inches tall above the text as in the 
pinghua necessitated the exclusion of any degree of detail; by the Chenghua . 
era in the early sixteenth century the shangtu/xiawen format was being re- 
placed by full-page (half-folio) illustrations or the equal division of a page 
between two illustrations.'”7 The shuochang cihua texts seem to be transi- 
tional in this respect, Rober illustrations in several different formats. 


About the older for. format, obert Mowry has noted, “In pictorial style, the¢ ) 


emphasis is on tle é figu . The settings indicate the location of the scene but 
leave much to thétmagination. The figures are highly stylized, as in Chinese, 


theatrical production, and are recognizable more by the clothing or armor — 


they wear than by their specific facial types.” 'P By contrast, in half-page il- 
lustrations, to say nothing of full-page figures, faces and other elements of 
the picture could attract considerably more attention. In fact, like the paper 
on which books were printed, the illustrations in this format came to ap- 
proximate the size of figures in horizontal scroll paintings of the time. It 
would seem that this transition to a format that facilitates more complicated 
woodblock art was a factor in the ever expanding use of illustrations in books 
of all types. This, in turn, produced the “golden age” for Chinese woodblock 
printing during the Wanli period late in the sixteenth century. 


pete 
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Inserting illustrations that interrupt the text was common in Buddhist su- 
tras printed during the early Ming, especially the most popular scripture of 
the time, a section of the Lozus Sutra separately circulated as the Guanshiyin 
pusa pumenpin jing (The section on universal salvation through the Bod- 
hisattva Guanyin; see Fig. 4.14). But scriptures were most frequently pro- 
duced on long sheets of paper folded accordion style (jingzhuang). This 
meant that several narrow pages could be exposed at one time, and the re- 
sult is continuous text punctuated by illustration at regular interval? Here 
as with the Diamond Sutra, religious texts may have set the pattern for illus- 
trations in other types of books. 

The earliest historical novels published in Fujian have illustrations along 
the tops of their pages, a format generally reserved for fiction by the Yu fam- 
ily of Jianyang publishers, who did not illustrate many of their other titles. 
Examples include the Shuangfengtang editions of Huang Ming zhusi lian- 
ming gipan gongan (Miraculous judgments in various fair and impartial 
courts during the imperial Ming) and Baxian chuchu: Dongyou ji (Journey 
to the east: the appearance of the Eight Immortals; see Fig. 4.15), as well as 
the Santaiguan editions of Tangguo zhizhuan and Lieguo zhizhuan (1606; 
Fig. 4.16).7° But by the middle of the sixteenth century the variety of books 
being illustrated was rapidly increasing, and the format was as quickly chang- 
ing to full-page (half-folio) illustrations inserted into the text. These pictures 
were not intended to show what the text meant, as had illustrated primers 
and the like,?! but were more obviously decorative. The 1591 edition of San- 
guo zhi tongsu yanyi produced by Zhou Yuejiao in Nanjing, for example, had 
elaborately detailed and carefully labeled illustrations very close to the stan- 
dard set for plays then being published (see Fig. 4.17). Produced soon after- 
ward, the illustrations for the Jinling Wanjuanlou edition of Hai Gangfeng 
xiansheng juguan gong'an zhuan (The official cases of His Honor Hai Gang- 
feng) and the Hangzhou Wang Shenxiu edition of San Sui pingyao zhuan (il- 
lustrations carved by Liu Xixian) brought novels to an ever more demand- 
ing level of visual art (see Figs. 4.18—-19). Such illustrations included details 
of vegetation and architecture in the gardens and hall where the action was 
set, as well as a greater range of facial expressions. Like play illustrations, the 
efforts here to fill all available space on the printing block with decorative de- 
tail suggest a similar effort to capture the richness and fullness of human sen- 
sual experience, not just the positions or movements of characters.” 
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Figure 4.14 (Continued) 
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Figure 4.15 Pages from the Fujian Shuangfengtang editions of Huang Ming zhusi . . 


. gongan (Chigoku 


Min Shin no ehon, p. 33. Hosa Library, City of Nagoya) and Dongyou ji (Chugoku Min Shin no ehon, p. 37. 
Reproduction of a copy in the Kokuritsu Kobunshokan, Tokyo [208—255], reprinted with permission) 
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Figure 4.16 Pages from the Fujian Santaiguan editions of Tang guo zhizhuan and Lieguo zhizhuan, 
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Figure 4.17 (llustration from the 1591 edition of Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi printed by Zhou Yuejiao, Jinling 


(Chugoku Min Shin no ehon, p. 25. Hésa Library, City of Nagoya) 
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Figure 4.18 lustration from the Jinling Wanjuanlou edition of Hai Gangfeng juguan gongan zhuan 


(Nagasawa Kikuya, Min Shin kan eihon zuroku, pp. 163—64) 
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Especially during the latter half of the sixteenth century, publishers com- 


monly employed specialists in illustration design who produced a some- .@ 


what greater delicacy in the drawings given to the carvers for replication on 
the printing blocks. When the Jianyang area of Fujian declined as a book- 
producing center, many of its carvers moved north, some taking positions in 
Nanjing and bringing with them the Fujian style of blockprints. Soon after, 
expert carvers from Huizhou in Anhui, especially members of the famous 
Huang and Liu families, also moved to Nanjing: as a major cultural center, 
more literati and wealthy book collectors gathered in the Jiangnan cities, of- 
fering new opportunities for employment. These fine craftsmen were so 
highly respected by the literati that they signed their engravings, as com- 


mercial artists would have signed their paintings, linking more respected arts | § 


to the realm of popular literature. Privately owned and operated publishing 
enterprises became more numerous during the Ming and Qing, staffed by a 
floating pool of craftsmen skilled in the techniques needed to produce rela- 
tively fine imprints.?° 

Illustrations appeared in several quite different places in Ming plays and 
fiction. Like some of the cihua, many late sixteenth-century texts had full 
page (half-block) illustrations interspersed through the text, usually at regu- 
lar intervals. Probably the most enjoyable format, and one of the most com- 
mon, was facing half-folios constituting a single picture the height and 
width of the open book. String binding had become widespread by then; 
this meant that double pages were folded with the blank sides together and 
bound at the outer edges of the paper. Making a double-page illustration re- 
quired carving half on each of two different printing blocks with an obvious 
visual interruption between the two halves. Since they generally were in- 
serted several pages into individual scenes of a play, a story, or a chapter of a 
novel with text on the opposite surface of the printed sheet, pictures so sit- 
uated were hard to find without turning all the pages. In effect, then, the six- 
teenth-century reader was encouraged to read—or at least leaf through— 
the entire text, not merely to view the pictures as he might in a text with con- 
tinuous illustrations. Despite the relative crudity of their pictures, this format 
was adopted for most of the late Ming Fujian editions of popular literature; 
even Jinling publications (particularly in the printing establishments man- 
aged or owned by Tang Fuchun) initially followed this Fujian convention. 
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Tang’s 1593 Shidetang editions of Nan Bei liang Song zhizhuan tiping and. 
Tang shu zhizhuan tongsu yanyi tiping demonstrate his adherence to the 
cruder style of southeast China (see Figs. 4.17, 4.20-21); I take up their 
shared elements in the following section. 

Compared to what was to follow during the Wanli era at the end of the 
sixteenth century, virtually all book illustrations produced through the Jia- 
jing period appear inferior in artistic quality. By the Wanli, the competition 
to increase sales had encouraged booksellers to engage highly skilled profes- 
sional artists to illuminate their texts. Although few book illustrations can 
safely be attributed directly to known painters, it is clear that by the late 
Ming book illustration had become an independent art form with its own 
highly regarded specialists.*4 Likewise, books were never so commonly illus- 
trated before the last few decades of the Ming; the frequency of illustrations 
in books reached this level again only at the end of the Qing with the advent 
of a novel technology.?> The numbers of pictures created for books around 
the.turn of the seventeenth century is staggering: The first three collections 
in the modern series Guben xiju congkan (Plays in old editions) reprint 300 
plays of the Yuan and Ming, of which 212 are illustrated —having a total of 
3,800 pictures. The Fuchuntang publishing house in Nanjing produced a 
thousand pictures for the 100 plays it printed. The novel Shuihu zhuan ap- 
peared in at least seven illustrated editions during the Ming; popular plays 
such as Xixiang ji and Pipa ji (The lute) were printed even more frequently. 
‘Each such work had one or more illustrations per scene or chapter, or dozens 
of separate pictures for each new title. In addition to the practical handbooks 
known since the Song, late Ming imprints also included albums of portraits 
and figure paintings, landscapes, ink-block and other designs, and erotic 
pictures.”° 

In a clearly incomplete survey, Fu Xihua lists 135 illustrated editions of 
fiction, 5 from the Yuan, 30 from the early Qing, and the other 100 from the 
Ming. The names of prominent Shexian artists and carvers recur in his tabu- 
lation: Liu Suming, who worked in Jinling and Jianyang; the illustrator 
Wang Shaohuai, who drew the pictures for three Jinling imprints of histor- 
ical novels; and Liu Junyu, who carved illustrations for both Shuihu zhuan 
and Xiyou ji.?”7 The names of such artisans are proudly printed in many such 
works: The 200 illustrations in the Chongzhen edition of Jin Ping Mei, for 
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Figure 4.20 Illustration from the Nanjing Shidetang edition of Nan Bei Liang Song zhizhuan tiping, 1593 


(Guben xiaoshuo congkan, collection no. 34, 2.8b—9a [pp. 94 


—9s]) 


Figure 4.21 (llustration from the 1593 Shidetang (Nanjing) edition of Tang shu zhizhuan tongsu yanyi tiping 


(Guben xiaoshuo congkan, collection no. 28, pp. 224-25) 
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example, include fifteen signed by Liu Qixian, five by Hong Guoliang, three 
each by Huang Zili and Huang Ruyao, and one by Liu Yingzu. All were 
from Shexian in Anhui; Hong was noted for his erotic illustrations for other 
works.?8 

Early in the Wanli era, by 1585, regional styles become clearly visible in 
book illustrations, and the artistry of the best became widely recognized: 
some printers even used particularly fine illustrations from their books for 
advertising and promotional purposes.”? It may be that this diversification 
was the result of commercial competition between regions; it may also have 
been related to regionally based schools of artists. Clearly such questions are 
too complex to be answered here. Yet the economic gain of particular print- 
ers may have been the greater generative force. That is, as the appreciation 
for fine illustrations grew among Jiangnan book buyers, individual houses 
began to compete for particularly outstanding carvers, encouraging the 
movement of skilled craftsmen from one area to another. However, such re- 
locations resulted ultimately in the decline of clear differentiation between 
regional styles, a trend that had already begun during the Wanli era as 
Huizhou illustrators and carvers came to dominate the fine book trade.2° 

The direct involvement of at least locally known artists in book illustra- 
tion may well have commenced with the justly famous albums of patterns 
for blocks of hardened ink produced during the Wanli period. Given their 
importance as standard-setters in the graphic arts, let us digress from illus- 
trated fiction to consider the development of the block-printed album of 
pictures. The Fang shi mopu (Mtr. Fang’s album of inkslab designs; first ed. 
1588) included hundreds of finely carved and printed designs for ink blocks, 
clothing, seals, and a variety of other objects. Some of the original illus- 
trations were contributed by eminent painters, including Ding Yunpeng 
(fl. 1584-1618). The Cheng shi moyuan (Mr. Cheng’s garden of inkslab de- 
signs; 1606) contains illustrations identical to those printed by his erstwhile 
associate and later rival Fang Yulu (fl. 1570-1619), including some by Ding 
Yunpeng; prominent writers and statesmen, among them Dong Qichang, 
Jiao Hong (1541-1620), Tu Long (1542-1605), and the Italian Jesuit Matteo 
Ricci (1552— 1610), provided essays and inscriptions for the collection. Both 
Fang and Cheng Dayue (1541-1616?) engaged some of the most outstanding 
carvers from Shexian to produce the printing blocks. A limited number of 
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copies of Cheng shi moyuan were printed in color by applying inks of differ- 
ent shades to various parts of the same block.?! 

The most highly regarded among the late Ming albums are the ones that 
utilized to the fullest the range of effects allowed by these technological ad- 
vances in printing techniques. None can deny the beauty of such Nanjing 
publications as Shizhuzhai shuhuapu (Album of calligraphy and paintings 
from Ten Bamboo Studio; 1619-33) and Shizhuzhai jianpu (Album of letter 
papers from Ten Bamboo Studio; 1644 or 1645). Under the direction of Hu 
Zhengyan (ca. 1582-1672) of Huizhou, a talented calligrapher, seal carver, 
and painter, this private publishing house produced the earliest manuals of 
various painting styles to be printed in color; they illustrate numerous sub- 
jects common to the work of both amateur and professional artists. Their 
fineness of line, detail and delicacy of shading, and richness of color make 
these prints favorites in exhibitions of the traditional printer's art even 
today.?? 

During the Wanli era other editors also assembled skilled illustrators and 
carvers to produce outstandingly beautiful albums of pictures accompanied 
by famous poetry, either complete poems or selected lines. Among the most 
outstanding are three books produced by Huang Fengchi (fl. 1600-1620) 
and published by Jiyazhai. His Wuyan Tang shi huapu (Album of paintings 
to accompany Tang poems in five-word lines) was illustrated by Cai Ruzuo 
in imitation of older paintings and illustrations. It is indeed a splendid com- 
bination of the three arts of literature, calligraphy, and painting. Huang also 
printed similar albums of illustrations for poems in six- and seven-word 
lines. In a subsequent series, Huang reprinted the slightly earlier Gujin 
huapu (Album of paintings [in imitation] of old masters); nominally its il- 
lustrations were based on paintings by the famous artist Tang Yin, although 
it is not known how close the relationship was between the paintings and the 
blockprints. 

Probably the most elaborately printed play was the 1640 edition of Xi- 
xiang ji printed by Ling Mengchu’s relative Min Qiji (1580—after 1661) now 


in the Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne. Its exquisite carving is _ 


richly enhanced by the use of several blocks for printing lines and areas in 
multiple colors and by printing on dampened paper to achieve shades of 
tints. But perhaps even more striking are the formats of these compositions: 
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the protagonists of this romantic story are introduced in an illustration hav- 
ing the form of a landscape scroll painting; a chase scene appears as figures 
on the outside of a paper lantern of the type that rotates with the heat of the 
flame. One scene appears on the surface of a geomancer’s compass; in oth- 
ers reflections reveal faces invisible directly to the viewer. These imagina- 
tive—and beautiful— illustrations are extremely uncommon compared to 
the conventional action scenes portraying the characters in appropriate set- 


tings set in a rectangular space. Like the multiple-page illustrations of dream 


scenes in the earliest printed Xixiang ji, these prints are prized for their rar- 
ity as well as for their beauty.34 

Some of the finest single-color blockprints in the more conventional 
scenic mode, a standard against which illustrations for literature can be 
more appropriately judged, appear in Qinglou yunyu guangji (An expanded 
collection of rhymes from the courtesan’s quarters) edited by Fang Wu 
(fl. 1600-1620). These double-page (facing half-folio) illustrations display 
consummate artistry in design and in execution; according to the preface, 
individual illustrations required several days’ work to complete. Although 
each of its eight juan contains only one, its text was carved with similar care 
to make the book a truly extraordinary accomplishment (see Fig. 4.22). 
Other books bearing exceptionally fine illustrations are the collection of 
lyrics compiled by the poet, calligrapher, and Suzhou cultural leader Wang 
Zhideng (1535-1612) entitled Wu sao ji (A collection of songs from Wu; 
1614) and its sequel Wu sao erji (1616); both were carved by Huang Duanfu 
and Huang Yingguang (b. 1592).54 

Albums such as these may well have been the inspiration for grouping all 
the illustrations into one fascicle, a format that became increasingly com- 
mon in fiction and plays printed during the late Ming. Unlike Song and 
Yuan illustrated books in which pictures and text occupied the same page, 
many late Wanli illustrated editions of fiction and drama—for the most part 
produced by Jiangnan publishers—were bound with all the blockprints at 
the front of the work. Not surprisingly, all known printers of albums were 
in the Jiangnan cities.>° Technically these are known as guantu or “capping 
illustrations.” Removing pictures from the text physically separated the two 
kinds of experience to be had from a book, the purely visual appreciation of 
the illustrations as if they were an album and the more broadly intellectual 
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and emotional responses to the written verse and prose—of both text and 
commentary. I will return to the matter of reading this format in the next 
chapter. 

Given how common it was, the semi-autonomous album format of pic- 
tures separate from text must have appealed greatly to the audiences for nov- 
els, to judge from the relatively large numbers of extant examples. Publica- 
tions with all illustrations at the front frequently drew upon the skills of at 
least locally known artists and the most talented carvers available in Jiang- 
nan, both of whom might well sign some or all of the illustrations for which 
they took credit. Furthermore, at least during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries these “capping illustrations” shared to a. remarkable degree the 
artistic elements common to the decorative arts of all kinds— including the 
work of professional painters. These parallels with other arts will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the next section of this chapter, but it should be 
noted that these grouped illustrations were in some cases not even paginated 
in the same form as the rest of the text. That is, instead of constituting juan 
1 of an ordinal sequence proceeding throughout the book, this fascicle was 
frequently identified as the “head segment” (shoujuan); it was usually the 
thickest of the tome. Such sections of illustrations could serve as a visually 
attractive synopsis of the narrative in a format suggestive of the albums of 
poems and prints popular among collectors of the late Ming, themselves de- 
rived from the albums of paintings bound butterfly-style and circulated as 
relatively inexpensive works of art. One might infer, therefore, that this 
arrangement of pictures was meant to accord with the tastes of the literati. 

This practice of binding separately a fascicle of illustrations to accompany 
a lengthy narrative not only physically resembled the independent albums 
but also was emblematic of the considerable artistic gulf that separates illus- 
trations from their texts in many late Ming and Qing imprints. Fine illus- 
trations were carved by named and generally well known carvers. However, 
it apparently was common for publishers of these illustrated editions to en- 
gage carvers of considerably less skill to produce the text—which often ap- 
peared in unattractive versions of the craftsman script. This aesthetic sepa- 
ration of text from illustrations produced the phenomenon widely observ- 
able in rare book collections today: the fascicle containing the illustrations 
in many late Ming novels may be well worn whereas the text seems scarcely 
to have been opened, much less given extensive use. 
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Examples of fine illustrations preceding fictional texts are not hard to 
find. See, for example, the detailed and elaborate illustrations to the first col- 
lection of short fiction made by Feng Menglong and published. in 1621, his 
Gujin xiaoshuo. Although the artistic merits of its 40 stories vary, all the il- 
lustrations are at a very high standard and were carved by Liu Suming. The 
noted carvers Huang Chengzhi and Liu Qixian were responsible for the ex- 
cellent album of illustrations at the head of the Rongyutang edition of 
Zhongyi Shuihu zhuan (see Fig. 3.11), and Liu Junyu i iso credited, with the. 
carving of pictures fe for an edition of. Xiyou ji (s i (see Fi e Fig. 4 4.23); both th of these edi- 
tions have commentaries fancifully attributed to Li Zhuowu (Li Zhi).26 But 
fine illustrations were not limited to only the best-known novels, The 
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Chongzhen edition of the short story collection Qingye zhong (The bell in 
the clear night) had an introductory fascicle of illustrations carved by Huang 
Zihe and Liu Qixian. Each of these, like the equally fine pictures at the head 
of the historical novel Sui Yangdi yanshi (1631; see Fig. 4.24), was followed oy 
a line or two written in fine calligraphy. 


In the short-fiction collection, the accompanying texts comment on the «.. 
pictures, and hence on the stories. In Yanshi the relationship between pic- 
ture and text is more complex: each illustration is paired with a quotation 


from a famous poem not directly connected with the narrative. Most of 


these 40 compositions are by Tang poets, and the lines suggest parallels or 


even sarcastic contrasts between the scenes pictured and events of other 


sy 

places and times. pee reader is thus invited to reflect on the ao i 

ers to, and the poem cited j just afterward, a coma aesthetic a 
Seceenmasaee i 


we 


the aie of poetry—and of paintings.*” The requisite level ee refine- 


ment—or of aesthetic pretension—is attested by their appearance: these 
poems were generally presented in a variety of calligraphic styles, many of 
which were written quickly, making them attractive visually but more 
difficult to read for the uninitiated. Only. the educated reader experienced in 


the calligraphic arts—and familiar with large numbers of famous poems— 
would fully appreciate the significance of their appearance here, in a picto- 


rial album accompanying a fictional narrative. After all, this arrangement 


duplicates in portable form a practice common among certain late Ming =< 
collectors, who hung scroll paintings and ostensibly unrelated calligraphic 
works side by side to create, in effect, their own new work of art from the 


Figure 4.23 lustration from Li Zhuowu xiansheng piping Xiyou ji (Li Zhuowu xian- 


sheng piping Xiyou ji chatu, p. 4b) 


Figure 4.24 Mlustration from Sui Yangdi yanshi, 1631 Renruitang edition (Hegel, 
Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, p. 66. Copyright © 1981 by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Reprinted by permission of the publisher) 
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complementary effects of the two perceived together. This discontinuity also 
simulates the effect of silk fans popular from the twelfth century well into the & 
Ming that had a painting on one side and a poem inscribed on the other.* | 


This practice began, however, long after sewing was the only book- q 


binding technique commonly utilized by commercial and private publish- 
ers. This format meant that the illustration and the poem that comments on 


it are separated when the pages are opened normally; the reader has to close @ 


the page on the picture before he can read the poem. It may be that this 
arrangement is a carryover from the earlier days of “butterfly” binding when 
the printed impressions of the two halves of a single block faced each other. 
Yet it is more probable that this arrangement, too, was meant to draw the 
reader ever farther into the text: one would have to turn the page to appre- 
ciate the poetic commentary on the blockprint, which would bring the next 
illustration—but not its poem— into view, and so on. In this way the de- 
layed gratification occasioned by the dislocation of picture from text would 
create a kind of suspense akin to that created by the formal manipulation of 
conclusive elements within the text itself, as acknowledged, repeatedly, by 
the chapter-concluding injunction, “IF you want to know what happened 
next, read the next chapter” or variations on that line. 

Xiong Fei (fl. 1620-40) alluded to just this sort of complicated aesthetic 
experience on the title page of the combined edition of Shuihu zhuan and 
Sanguo zhi yanyi he produced not long after Suz Yangdi yanshi appeared. En- 
titled Erke yingxiong pu (The roster of heroes, a combined printing), its 
pages are divided into upper and lower registers; the lower half is devoted to 
the 2.40 sections of the 1522 version of Sanguo, and the upper half to the 110- 
chapter version of Shuihu. The organization of the book, into ten jz (collec- 
tions) each containing two juan of twelve sections of narrative, clearly favors 
the Sanguo. The text is preceded by a separate volume of 100 illustrations (62 
for Sanguo followed by 38 for Shuihu, each of which is accompanied by a 
poem and often a brief prose statement that comments on the picture; see 
Fig. 4.25). These /un (discussions), as they are termed by the editor, are writ- 
ten in a variety of fine calligraphic styles ostensibly by literati of some con- 
temporary prominence and carry punctuation and commentary printed in 
red. On the title page of the book, itself printed in two colors, the editor 
takes pains to extol the high quality of his production, referring specifically 
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Figure 4.25 (llustration and facing poetry from Yingxiong pu, Xiongfeiguan edition, Chongzhen 


period (Shanghai: Huaxia tushu, 1949 photoreprint, pp. 2ab, 63ab) 
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to the quality of paper, carving, and printing to be experienced here—along 
with the totality of the sensual experience provided by the illustrations and 
the poetry together. The illustrations were carved by Liu Yuming; the au- 
thors of their poetic commentaries include the scholar-official Wen Zhen- 
meng and the Ming loyalist Huang Daozhou (1585—1646).3° 

The imaginative sequel to Journey to the West generally attributed to Dong 
Yue (1620-86) entitled Xiyou bu takes this tendency one step farther. All 
eight pairs of illustrations appear ahead of the text; both illustrations and 
text are considerably less extensive than most novels of the late Ming. The 
first of each pair presents a scene from the novel; they are drawn with great 
skill and carved with considerable sensitivity to line and shading. The 
matching illustrations are of objects referred to in the text or imaginative ex- 
tensions therefrom for which the reader will find no explanation in the nar- 
rative (see Fig. 4.26). Clearly either the illustrator was not fully familiar with 
the contents of the novel, or, more likely, he was portraying his own reflec- 
tions after reading this most curiously subtle psychological adventure of the 
Monkey King.“ The first edition of the story collection Doupeng xianhua 
begins its separate fascicle of illustrations with a picture of a climbing bean 
and a couplet allusive of the stories to follow (see Fig. 4.27). 

Other, somewhat less creative, means of displaying pictures to accom- 
pany texts also appeared during the late Ming. Some editions of novels had 
illustrations that occupied less than the full space available on a page; they 
might be square, rectangular, round, or some other shape (Fig. 4.28) to en- 
hance their attractiveness. This format drew further attention to the pictures 
as art, which may also have reduced the immediacy of the relationship be- 
tween text and picture. However, it might also have been an attempt to 
make an even closer association between these illustrations and art. The 
well-known Ming compilations of inkslab designs Fang shi mopu and Cheng 
shi moyuan had utilized this format; their illustrations were based on draw- 
ings by known professional and literati artists, such as Ding Yunpeng. Sev- 
eral relatively fine Xixiang ji editions followed this model, as in turn did var- 
ious Chongzhen period collections of short fiction: for example, Shi dian tou 
(The rock nods), and Xiuxiang Jin’gu giguan (Curious sights new and old, il- 
lustrated). Certain of Li Yu's anthologies of stories and plays printed early in 
the Qing period likewise used this format. (A series of fictionalized histori- 
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cal chronicles published by the Fujian bookseller Yu Jiyue [fl. 1620-30] uti- 
lizes the upper register of every page for illustrations that are round instead 
of rectangular. Unfortunately, formal innovation did not coincide with high 
artistic level in this case.) 4! 

A second, more artistic, format popularized during the late Ming was a 
single illustration extending across two pages (adjoining verso and recto sur- 
faces), only half of which is devoted to a scene from the story; the rest is gen- 
erally an extension of the background landscape included, presumably, only 
for its intrinsic beauty. Illustrations of this type appeared most commonly in 
plays. This practice occasionally produced. quite jarring results, as when a 
tranquil mountainside, complete with flowing water and clouds, faces a 
macabre scene of a human head in a bowl as in an edition of the chuanqi play 
Hongfu ji (Red whisk); a pair of stately trees faces a murder scene in the Jour- 
ney to the West play cycle Yang Donglai xiansheng piping Xiyou ji (Journey to 
the West, with commentary by Mr. Yang Donglai; see Fig. 4.29). In general 
this practice continues what has been aptly characterized as an “obsession 
with landscape on the part of the woodblock illustrator” during the late 
Ming. 

What could be considered a “final” stage in this development of ever 
more visual art for narratives was the elimination of the text altogether. I re- 
fer not only to the appropriation of characters and scenes from famous nov- 
els for all manner of decorations, from porcelain vases through playing cards 
to New Year’s decorations, but again to albums of illustrations. Surely the 
best-known and the most interesting are the series of fictional figures created 
by the eccentric painter Chen Hongshou during the seventeenth century. 
His work includes illustrations for the collection of early verse Chu ci (Songs 
of the south—his first, 1638), for the famous play Xixiang ji (also 1638), of 
various. famous historical figures (Bogu yezi—his last, in 1653) and for the 
novel Shuihu zhuan. Chen's Shuihu yezi present the novel’s heroes with char- 
acteristic details outlined in the text, including weapons and dress, as if to 
provoke the reader to recall— or consult—the novel in order to appreciate 
his thoroughness. Most are caricatures having somewhat distorted features 
(no neck in the case of Lu Junyi, for example). Although these illustrations 
are detached figures lacking background, they do not face directly at the 
viewer as was the custom for portraits; rather, they look to the side and 


Figure 4.26 (llustrations from Xiyou bu, 1641 edition (Beijing Wenxue guji, 1955 
reprint) 
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Figure 4.27  Wlustration from Doupeng xianhua, comp. Aina, Shunzhi edition, 
shoujuan ta (Pu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, p. 891) 
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Figure 4.28 Illustration from Shi dian tou, Ye Jingchi (Suzhou) edition (Chiigoku Min 
Shin no ehon, p. 34) 


down, as if seen from above. It was reported that Chen always sought to 
avoid imitating his models; clearly his illustrations fill this prescription. Oth- 
ers of his drawings do include details of the setting reminiscent of more con- 
ventional book illustrations, but all reflect his sarcastic wit and playfulness 
with received materials.# 

This tradition was continued by the late Qing artist and illustrator Ren 
Xiong (Ren Weichang, 1823-57). While able to create stunning portraits uti- 
lizing techniques borrowed from Western art (including a self-portrait), Ren 
followed the lead of Chen Hongshou in creating minimalist visions of strange 


Figure 4.29 Illustration from the Wanli edition of Yang Donglai xiansheng piping Xiyou ji (zaju) (Chigoku 


Min Shin no ehon, p. 10) 
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and often distorted figures floating against an empty background. His por- 
traits take Chen’s practice one step farther, and they have been described as 
provocative and challenging to the viewer, parodies of formal portraits.“4 

Qing fiction surpassed that of the Ming in terms of quantity published, 
although by content and quality of printing —if printed at all—one can dis- 
tinguish whether a Qing novel was produced for a general audience or for a 
narrow segment of the book-buying population. Literati printers produced 
afew handsomely illustrated novels such as Suz Tang yanyi for readers, or col- 
lectors, of the same cultural level,* as well as fine editions of other types of 
more formal writing—essays and poetry—although generally without pic- 
tures. As I have suggested above, it would appear that illustrated books fell 
out of favor during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: increasingly 
they were considered to be less intellectually and artistically serious during 
the Qing. This may have been due in part to the increased emphasis on texts 
among scholars involved in the kaozheng textual research dominating intel- 
lectual circles around the turn of the eighteenth century. It may also be a 
function of changing fashions in book collecting: many of the books pro- - 
duced during the Song and Yuan were reprinted during the early and middle 
Qing for scholarly study. Relatively few of them had been illustrated, and 
Qing publishers were disinclined to alter their appearance by adding art- 
work.‘ This division may also have reflected the growing concern of literati 
to distinguish their arts from those of the vulgar masses. Thus, Qing illus- 
trated books were either utilitarian or popular; they seemingly were not gen- 
erally regarded as art in the same way that they had been during the Ming, 
at least by the privileged elite. 

_ As we saw in the last chapter, Qing publishers whose books were intended 
for more general reading audiences produced innumerable editions of fic- 
tion on poor paper with crowded text and crude illustrations. It has been 
suggested that pictures had become “almost superfluous” as the stories of 
fiction became ever more widely known, but this argument is unconvincing: 
the theater and other popular arts had always shared the same material, the 
same meta-texts, making fiction only one of the popular media by which a 
person might learn of a story. In that regard, pictures always were to a degree 
“superfluous” in printed fiction. Moreover, there are always first-time read- 
ers for any text, members of every audience who had not seen the play, heard 
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the story, before. Rather, the situation in Qing China seems to have paral- 
leled that in eighteenth-century Europe: the quality of illustrations decreased 
as the quantity of books produced rose.‘ 

Qing printers produced texts in unprecedented numbers, particularly in 
the fields of local history, collected literary writings, and collectanea or con- 
gshu, although few had aesthetically pleasing illustrations. The rise in popu- 
larity during the early Qing of the nianhua ot block-printed “New Year's pic- | 
tures,” especially those of highest artistic and printing quality, may have been ~ 
partially a response to the demand for fine woodblock prints no longer met 
by the cheaper illustrations in Qing popular books. Among the more inter- 
esting were narrative scenes adapted from traditional tales or even popular 
fiction and plays. The brisk business in fine erotic prints produced by these 
same shops was most likely also a response to the decline in book illustra- © 
tion.“ In effect, what had been sister arts of printing joined in popular lit- 
erature of the late Ming—text and illustrations—became separated during 
the Qing. 

Less expensive editions of fiction printed during the Qing frequently 
carry illustrations recarved from or modeled on earlier editions. Not sur- 
prisingly, when disconnected from a living tradition of artistic book illus- 
tration, many became ever more simple and generally more crude through 
this process. A general decline in quality is obvious even in illustrations newly 


designed and carved after the middle of the Qing; a case in point is the nu- | 


merous low-quality editions of the Qianlong period masterpiece Honglou 
meng (see Fig. 4.30). Many of these editions reveal a tendency shared with 
more elegant titles such as those illustrated by Chen Hongshou: the com- 
plicated backgrounds characteristic of Wanli block-printed illustrations dis- 
appear in favor of portrait-like pictures of individual characters, which are 
sometimes presented in pairs.* Illustrations having a degree of visual com- 
plexity reappeared only with the introduction of photo-lithography late in 
the Qing, when the publishing industry underwent explosive development 
and printed pictures again became all the rage. The precision of lines and 
figures available through this new technique revived the inclusion of back- 
ground and setting in book illustration, and the printed image began a sec- 
ond life as the vehicle for new information—about things foreign as well as 
times past.°° 
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Figure 4.30 (llustration from the 1859 Guanghuatang edition of Honglou meng (East Asian Library, Washington University in 


St. Louis) 
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PICTURING FICTION: ICONOGRAPHIC CONVENTIONS 


In marked contrast to the voluminous secondary literature on the great 
paintings of the important literati artists, and, more recently, even the work 
of the major professional painters, little has been written about the art of 
Chinese book illustrations. And even in the studies of paintings, scholars 
have generally been concerned with showing the special features, the unique- 
ness of each artist, rather than the commonalities, the shared motifs, the 
conventional elements. Consequently many of my comments here are ten- 
tative and must be seen as such; I hope they can contribute to the research 
that will lead to a more complete understanding of interrelationships among 
the arts in late imperial China. 

As we have seen, the standardization of sewn binding allowed the great- 
est flexibility in the use of a book, facilitating either extended consideration 
of a single page, such as an illustration, or the rapid reading of many pages 
of narrative at a single sitting, and the relative ease of production and the 
standardization of printing techniques and forms meant low labor costs 
through specialization. 

It is not surprising that illustrations were also produced by specialized 
workers and accordingly came to consist almost entirely of common ele- 
ments. Furthermore, professional book illustrators apparently specialized in 
particular types of images, just as did painters of the day. Yet the presence 
of standardized elements in book illustrations did not preclude their high- 
quality execution, any more than the presence of conventional elements di- 
minished the paintings of professional or even literati artists. The repetition 
of faces, poses, weapons, and stances in standard forms is also reminiscent of 
the tableaux of theater at that time. The appearance of familiar elements in 
novel illustrations should not have been surprising to readers of any cultural 
or social level in late imperial China: they could observe the same motifs in 
all other forms of art as well. These commonalities are a function of the on- 
going dialogue among the decorative arts, including those of book illustra- 
tion, and the formal arts of the literati and their wealthy patrons. I discuss 
that complex relationship in some detail in the next section of this chapter; 
here I concentrate on the characteristics of fiction illustration. : 

One cannot observe the degree of difference one might expect in illustra- 
tions for books of different levels of cultural authority and social function. 
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From their beginnings during the Yuan, pictures in fiction included objects 
and vegetation identical to illustrations in contemporary encyclopedic leishu; 
they portray common images and familiar scenes far more frequently than 
they present the strange or exotic. The Buddhist graphic arts have always 
consisted of variations on common themes, alike in many details.*! Like- 
wise, Yuan and early Ming pictures in fiction share human poses, facial types, 
and scenes—to say nothing of conventional animal shapes and views, ar- 
chitectural details, and similar landscapes in their backgrounds. Illustrations 
crafted during the late Ming differ far less in their subject matter than they 
do in the amount of background detail, the level of art in the drawing, and 
the precision and craft in block carving. And, although changes in the con- 
ventions of book illustrations through time can be detected, again these are 
small: the tendency, for example, for the figures to be smaller in mid-Qing 
illustrations than in those created during the Wanli era is only a relative dif- 
ference. Likewise, although human images left isolated against blank back- 
grounds are more frequent in Qing period books, they can be found in ear- 
lier imprints as well.°? 

Many conventions of later narrative book illustrations are generally visible 
in the Yuan pinghua: the architectural and landscape details of illustrations 
are repetitive, as if copied from models. Looking closely at these pictures one 
begins to recognize the halls, pavilions, and courts, the vegetation, rocks, 
and furnishings as having appeared before (see Figs. 3.3, 4.6, and 4.7. above 
as well as Fig. 4.31). Even the horses and other animals appear virtually the 
same in different texts. Likewise, perspective is conventional throughout the 
corpus, from a somewhat elevated location, looking downward at the action 
or into structures. Most actions are in the foreground, with figures in the 
background frequently serving as spectators. 

Leishu illustrations were intended to inform; early morality books, both 
Buddhist sutras and Confucian primers, presented model behavior in pic- 
tures. By contrast, however, pinghua illustrations served also to titillate their 
viewers with the scandalous, the miraculous, the grotesque, and the grue- 
some. Some show details of evisceration, beheading, severing at the waist 
(as in the Qin bing liuguo); others portray upper frontal nudity of women, 
dream images, and demonic apparitions (the last two categories are regularly 
denoted by cloud motifs around the borders of the picture). In nearly all 
such illustrations there are one or more spectators, gazing, like the reader, at 
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the essential moment in the spectacle. Such suggestions appear as well on the 
cover of Qin bing liuguo (Fig. 4.32), in which a character points through an 
opening in.a wall at the left side of the picture, thus suggesting that the 

reader enter to see what is inside the gate/behind the cover.>3 
The conventionality first discernible among woodblock prints in Yuan 
books is considerably more visible in late Ming editions of novels and plays, 
albums, /eishu, and painters’ manuals or /uapu, all of which appeared when 
illustrations were being produced by the hundreds each year. First, consider 
the examples of mountains and trees in Figure 4.33. These are from the back- 
grounds of Gujin xiaoshuo illustrations for Stories 7 and 8, published in 1621. 
Although these elements are larger and more complex than the trees in the 
backgrounds of Yuan pinghua illustrations, they share awkwardly twisted 
trunks and the obvious scars of broken or cut-off limbs. Comparing ex- 
amples from other works confirms the convention. Figure 4.34 includes il-. 
lustrations from imprints of obviously differing artistic quality: (a) a Ming 
novel Kaipi yanyi about Chinese cultural prehistory published in Suzhou in 
1635, (b) a collection of anecdotes entitled Shuguo zhengqi published by their 
He author Deng Zhimo in 1624, and (c) a 1598 Huizhou edition of Liexian 
to quanzhuan, biographies of Taoist transcendents. Unquestionably, conven- 
tion dictated that regardless of leaf style and whether coniferous or decidu- 
ous, a tree trunk close enough to the foreground of an illustration to be 
clearly visible had to be hollow to a degree and to bear the scars of broken or 
cut-off limbs, the more the better; most also had to appear twisted, many 
awkwardly. Comparing smaller plants in various illustrations gives the same 
impression, that all illustrators followed common models..Horses standing 
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or running; dogs sitting, standing with upcurled tail, or leaping; cranes 
bending'l at 


ground; the patterns of roofs or of floor coverings; the rarity of full-face or 


léaf pes; ‘tree outlines; the shapes of mountains in the back- 


“true. profile portraits—all such elements were standardized and need not be 
fully catalogued here.54 

Curiosities appear among these illustrations, however. One element that 
is attractive even when surrounded by second-rate drawings of human 
figures is the decorative garden rock. Often these rocks are adjacent to or in 
front of a decorative banana plant, sometimes called a banana palm. Not 
particularly hardy plants, their large leaves die back in the frosty northern 
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Figure 4.32 Title page from Quanxiang pinghua Qin bing 
liuguo pinghua (Tokyo lithographic reprint) 
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Figure 4.33 (llustrations from Gujin xiaoshuo, stories nos. 7 and 8 
(Tianxuzhai ed., reprinted in the Shanghai: Wenxue guji, 1955 typeset 
edition) 
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parts of the country. But since the 1498 edition of Xixiang ji these plants have 
occurred as stock images, along with the large, grotesque limestone rocks 
whose best exemplars came from Lake Tai in Jiangnan, in illustrations por- 
traying events taking place in north China and even in books produced 
there. Clearly the conventional elements of book illustration were not re- 
stricted by place any more than they were to particular printers or illustra- 
tors. And given the high standard of execution, one must conclude that 
many illustrators specialized in drawing such elements as trees, rocks, and - 
bananas for the carvers.>° 

A second range of parallels can be found in action scenes portrayed 
in book pictures. Historical and military romances always narrate bloody 
battles but never describe in detail the bodies littering the ground. However, 
illustrations of these scenes regularly show highly similar views of mounted 
warriors in headlong flight or in valiant attack, as in Figure 4.35, and even, 
to limited degree, the carnage: blood spurts from the neck of a decapitated 
body in Figure 4.36, for example. (Notice, too, the twisted and scarred trees 
and the spectators in the backgrounds of several of these illustrations.) Vir- 
tually identical scenes of confrontation appear in the two Nanjing editions 
of historical fiction in Figures 4.20 and 4.21, probably both produced by the 
same team of craftsmen. 

By contrast, romantic interludes between young men and women gener- 
ally involve far less action, with the lovers gazing soulfully at each other, as 
in Figure 4.22. Others show modest embraces between a man and a woman, 

“asin Figure 4.37. By contrast with the physical strain of vigorous copulation 
frequently depicted on faces in Japanese shunga blockprints of a somewhat 
later period, the illustrations for Chinese erotic fiction show sexual activity 
equally graphically—but not very actively. The faces of the participants are 
generally serene, and in many the man and woman even resemble each 
other, a point to which I will revufgr shotElys¢ 

. The conventional representatién of dream’, 
adiablished by the time the 1498 editien_of ixiang ji narratives and plays 
appeared (see Figs. 4.9 and 4.10 above), Many later illustrations show sleep- 
ing figures with their dreams indicated by curled balloons rising from their 
heads, in which appear scenes and places clearly distinguished from the sit- 


book illustrations was well 


uation of the sleeper. See, for example, the amorous encounter in the garden 
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Figure 4.35 Ulustrations from (a) Sanguo Shuihu quanzhuan (the Yingxiong pu) 
(Chgoku Min Shin no ehon, p. 27); (b) Sun Pang douzhi yanyi, 1636 (Chigoku Min Shin 
no ehon, p. 23. Reproduction of a copy in the Kokuritsu Kébunshokan, Tokyo [ fuku 
1-10 and 308-266], reprinted with permission) 


from Tang Xianzu’s famous play Huanhun ji (better known as Mudan ting, 
The peony pavilion) and the final illustration from Sui Tang yanyi, which 
represents the novel’s denouement, in Figure 4.38.57 

Appropriately, given the hierarchical organization of old Chinese society, 
it would appear that scenes of supplication and submission occur frequently 
in virtually every illustrated work of fiction and drama. Figure 4.39 repro- 
duces a number of examples. One is a scene from the twelfth story of Gujin 
xiaoshuo (a), another (b) from the Ming popular chronicle Bei Song 
zhizhuan, and another (c) from a collection of Taoist hagiographies. Finally 
Figure 4.40 shows a pair from a collection of verse (a) and from Magistrate 


Figure 4.36 jlustrations from the 1593 Nanjing Shidetang edition 
of Tang shu zhizhuan tiping (Guben xiaoshuo congkan, collection 
no. 28, pp. 290-91) 
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Figure 4.37 Illustration from story no. 3 of Gujin xiaoshuo, Tianxuzhai edition 
(from the Shanghai: Wenxue guji, 1955 typeset edition) 
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Bao stories of crime and investigation (b). Although each of these pictures 
corresponds appropriately with the relevant section of its story, the fre- 
quency (cf. also Fig. 4.16) of such scenes in book illustrations suggests the 
frequency with which they appear in texts—as well as their relative impor- 
tance to the readers/viewers of these illustrated editions. On the one hand, 
acts of submission clearly indicate status differences among the characters, 
making their identification within the narrative easier and more immediate; 
on the other hand, they portray common events of everyday ritual: showing 
respect to those in authority in family or state, expressing grief over the loss 
of life, and filiality. In real life supplication was customarily made on one’s 
knees under some circumstances, apparently even to one’s paramour, hence 
the frequency of such scenes in books. However, like every other common 
element, such images could be overused by inferior illustrators. For example, 
in the Liu Liantai edition of Tang Sanzang Xiyou shi’e zhuan (The release 
from sin on the journey to the west with Tang Sanzang), 116 of the 56r il- 
lustrations at the top of pages involve kneeling characters.*8 

Another striking feature of book illustrations in general and fiction illus- 
trations in particular is the lack of individuality in the faces of their charac- 
ters. This is a standard feature of Chinese popular arts; it can be seen as well 
in the stock characters on the Chinese stage. But whereas in the theater there 
are clear distinctions among the major roles—young men, young women, 
old scholarly figures, martial heroes, clowns, and variations on these types— 
the faces of men are not always differentiated from those of women in wood- 
block prints. Many faces appear to have bland or even cheerful expressions 
in play illustrations; in works of fiction the distinguishing features are fre- 
quently beards (or their lack) and eye shape more than noses, ears, or 
mouths (Magistrate Bao sometimes has eyes that slant upward toward the 
temples, for example). 

Although masters and servants generally differ in physical size in play and 
early novel illustrations, characters from the several social levels are not nec- 
essarily separable by other aspects of appearance. Size seemingly was used to 
convey essential information about position in the social hierarchy; hence 
the sometimes jarring similarity in this regard of characters in the far back- 
ground of an illustration and those in the foreground (see Figs. 4.20, 4.21, 

4.35 for examples). Even the Yingxiong pu, generally heralded as representa- 


tive of the best of late Ming illustration, is replete with scenes that vary only: 
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Figure 4.38 (a) Huanhun ji t.20a (Chang Pide, Mingdai banhua xuan, 1st 
collection, p. 7); (b) Suz Tang yanyi, 1695 Suzhou Sixuecaotang edition, il- 
lustration sob (from Hegel, The Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, p. 238. 
Copyright © 1981 by Columbia University Press. Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher) 
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Figure 4.39 (a) Gujin xiaoshuo, Tianxuzhai edition, illustration for story no. 12 
(Nagasawa Kikuya, Mindai sozubon zuroku, p. 5); (b) Xinjuan Yumingtang pidian an 
Jian canbu chuxiang Bei Song zhizhuan, Suzhou, Ye Kunchi, 1618 (Chigoku Min 
Shin no ehon, p. 29); (c) Wang Tingna, Quanyi daoren riji quanzheng gushi, a Huan- 
cuitang imprint (Chigoku Min Shin no ehon, pp. 29, 82) 
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in detail: many have large figures in the upper right segment of the picture 
peering over a small-scale mountain range (which has trees that tower over 
these viewers) at fighting figures of the same size in the lower left quarter (see 
Fig. 4.41).*° Although one may handily distinguish levels of artistic quality 
among these examples, it is somewhat harder to determine from the illus- 
trations alone precisely which work or even what type of book they appeared 
in. With the exception of the remarkably irreverent visions of the late Ming 
artist Chen Hongshou and of Ren Xiong during the Qing, most book illus- 
trations followed similar conventions of content and style until well into the 
Qing period. 

Yet by the Wanli era distinctive schools of illustrations and illustrators had 
appeared in the major printing centers, the function, most likely, of profes- 
sionalization and specialization in the various stages of book production. 
Both the skilled professional illustrators and carvers of illustrations and their 
journeyman colleagues followed regional styles that were, in skilled hands, 
sophisticated and quite beautiful. The Jianyang style was the first to become 
prominent; books produced in Fujian during the Ming generally continued 
the artistic style of Song and Yuan period book illustrations— most of which 
had been produced in Jianyang. The Fujian style was carried to Nanjing, 
where a separate Jinling school of book illustration, characterized by its 
“naive, archaic mode,” developed. Although developments in Nanjing, most 
notably the full half-folio illustration, were to be seen in later Ming Fujian 
_ imprints as well, devoting a portion of the top of each page, usually bounded 
~ on the sides by couplets, continued to be standard Jianyang practice (see 
Figs. 4.15, 4.16). Most well-known Suzhou and Hangzhou illustrators after 
about 1570 were practitioners of the school known by the common point of 
origin of their most skilled illustrators and carvers, Shexian (Huizhou) in 
Anhui. This school was known for the precision of its lines and the wealth 
of detail in its illustrations. In collections of the best examples of book illus- 
trations, these Huizhou school prints, often signed by the artist, inevitably 
enjoy the lion’s share of the attention.“° 

A good example of late sixteenth-century fiction printed in Nanjing is the 
novel succinctly known as Tang shu zhizhuan; the Shidetang edition of 1593 
appeared with the lengthy title Xinkan chuxiang buding cancai Shi Jian Tang 
shu zhizhuan tongsu yanyi tiping (Chronicles from the history of the Tang, 
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Figure 4.40 (a) Xinkan Jingban gingyang shidiao Cilin yizhi, Jianyang, 
Ye Zhiyuan edition (Chigoku Min Shin no ehon, p. 12. Reproduction of a 
copy in the Kokuritsu Kébunshokan, Tokyo [ fuku 4-8], reprinted with 
permission); (b) the Yizhitang edition of Longtu gong‘an (ibid., p. 33) 
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Figure 4.41 Ulustration from Yingxiong pu, Chongzhen edition 
(Yingyin Ming Chongzhen ben Yingxiong pu tuzan, 52a) 
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newly engraved, illustrated, and corrected, selected from The [Old Tang] 
History and the [Comprehensive] Mirror [for Aid in Governing], with com- 
mentary) at the head of the first juan. This edition also has one or two illus- 
trations per chapter (jie). Produced after binding that facilitates fast reading 
had already become conventional, the illustrations in this edition occupy 
halves of two different blocks in order to make a continuous picture across 
the divide where two separately folded pages are joined, probably by string 
binding. A few are signed by the illustrator: “Drawn by Wang Shaohuai of 
Shangyuan.” (Shangyuan is Jiangning in Jiangsu province); one for chap- 
ter 7 is dated Wanba (eighth year of Wanli) or 1580. These illustrations con- 
tain elements conventional among most Wanli period printers, but a few are 
distinguishable as belonging to the Jinling school. Faces in profile are elon- 
gated, reminiscent of shadow puppet faces; others given face forward are 
more rounded, like the earlier Ming play illustrations. Expressions vary by 
character, despite many features in common; all living figures in these Jin- 
ling illustrations, both human and animals, are animated, moving. The pic- 
tures are vibrant, their subjects attractive—albeit repetitive—in the details 
of physical characteristics, clothing, and equipment (see Figs. 4.21, 4.36, and 
4.42 for illustrations from this novel, Figs. 4.17 and 4.18 for other Jinling 
imprints) .°! 

During the late Ming Hangzhou book craftsmen most often hailed from 
Huizhou or Shexian in Anhui; not surprisingly, the works they produced 
there are the best examples of Anhui or Xin’an style illustrations of the Wanli 
period in their general beauty and in numerous specific details.S? A case in 
point is the still relatively common 1631 edition of Sui Yangdi yanshi (see 
Fig. 4.24). Whereas Nanjing editions dispensed with any effort to provide 
“complete” details of place or setting, demonstrating distance (and a variety 
of other, less easily represented figures) with stylized clouds, Hangzhou il- 
lustrators endeavored to provide enough features of architecture, gardens, 
landscapes, and even battles, to provide a greater degree of authenticity. 
Viewers of these pictures might have a greater sense of what a place was sup- 
posed to look like, not only the action narrated in the text proper; this was 
a characteristic feature of “Wulin” (i.e., Hangzhou) book illustrations. 

But all Hangzhou imprints do not look alike. The 1592 Wang Shenxiu 
edition of San Sui pingyao zhuan (see Fig. 4.19) is remarkable for the grace 
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Figure 4.42 Illustrations from the 1593 Nanjing Shidetang edition of 
Tang shu zhizhuan tongsu yanyi tiping (Guben xiaoshuo congkan, collec- 
tion no. 28, 2: 136-37, 3: 262—63) 
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Figure 4.42 (Continued) 


of the human figures in its illustrations; their apparently dancing feet 
marked a noteworthy departure from the solid stance of many earlier block- 
print figures as well as from the convention of suspending running men and 
horses in midair to indicate movement. (Despite its delicacy, however, no- 
tice the incongruous landscape features placed in front of the building in the 
right panel from which the official descends in the left, an artifact of the 
commonly demonstrated desire to provide decorative detail, it would ap- 
pear.) Chen Hongshou was among the most prominent of illustrators whose 
work appeared in Hangzhou imprints. In addition to the works mentioned 
earlier, he illustrated the 1657 Zuigengtang edition entitled Guanhuatang 
Diwu caizi shu pinglun chuxiang Shuihu zhuan (Jin Shengtan’s fifth work 
of genius, Outlaws of the Marsh, illustrated and with commentary). These 
pictures lack the surface complexity of some Hangzhou prints, but they 
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share the fine quality carving for which the city’s book publishers became 
famous. 

Any list of block carvers active in Hangzhou necessarily includes most of 
the best of their profession: Hangzhou imprints were simply the finest avail- 
able during the late Ming and into the Qing. This is the reason that many 
albums, such as those by Ren Xiong, were printed there, and in fact the most 
noteworthy set of block-printed illustrations for the eighteenth-century 
masterpiece of prose fiction Story of the Stone, Honglou meng tuyong (preface 
dated 1816) drawn by the artist Gai Qi (1774-1829), was produced in Hang- 
zhou (see Fig. 4.43).° The more outstanding work in this school was exe- 
cuted or printed by members of only a limited number of clans, the Wangs, 
Huangs, and Wus most prominently during the Ming. Members of the 
Wang family included the scholar-official Wang Daokun, who published 
plays with the Dayatang imprint, and Wang Tingna, manager of the Huan- 
cuitang and compiler of several novels himself. In addition to creating much 
of the blockprint art of the period, Huizhou natives thus served as impor- 
tant transmitters of Ming culture; among them, 31 members of the Huang 
family produced more than half of all extant Ming period book illustrations, 
by one count. 


ORIGINS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


Having thus far identified some of the conventions of book illustrations and 
the trends of their development into artistic schools, I now turn to the ori- 
gins of these conventions. And herein lies another important factor in un- 
derstanding the development of the novel through the Ming and into the 
Qing: although possible origins lie in the full array of the decorative arts, 
book illustrations seem to stem from two quite different sources, religious 
art for mass audiences and the painting traditions supported by the cultural 
elite. 

If one were to focus on the popular origins of book illustrations, it would 
be logical to look for precedents for and parallels to individual images such 
as horses, trees, and human faces in extant tomb wall decorations and on the 
embellishments of the articles of daily life. Yet although a brief survey of 
these practical decorative arts before the start of large-scale printing in the 
Song reveals a considerable overlap in subject matter, these groups of images 
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Figure 4.43 Shi Xiangyun from the 1879 edition of Honglou meng tuyong with il- 
lustrations by Gai Qi (Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuaniji, p. 1021) 
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for the most part differ greatly in stylistic terms: it is hard to discern any 
specific influences from the conventionalized birds, plants, and animals of 
tomb wall and porcelain decorations from the Han to the Tang on the ear- 
liest printed book illustrations.© 

Likewise, the earliest extant hand-copied and scroll-mounted books pro- 
vide few clues. There was no tradition of illustrated manuscript books in 
China to parallel the well-known and justly famous medieval European 
codices on a variety of subjects. By far the great majority of illuminated Chi- 
nese manuscripts are Buddhist sutras, precisely the texts for which printing 
first became the means of reproduction in multiple copies. Yet at first glance 
the dramatic narrative illustrations in the Yuan period pinghua are at a far re- 
move from the static iconic representations of Buddhist figures in the Dia- 
mond Sutra frontispiece or the sculptures in the majestic temple complexes 
in the Yungang and Lungmen caves. Nevertheless, since the earliest printed 
book was discovered in a Buddhist cave depository, religious murals at Dun- 
huang and other sites such as Dazu in Sichuan are a highly likely source of 
influence on the earliest books. If the individual images of book illustrations 
share little with these religious pictures, they may still correspond in larger 
structural matters. 

First, the question of narrative versus iconic presentation. As A Ying 
points out, narrative pictures date from well before the Tang and the advent 
of printing, for example, in the many decorations in the famous Wu Liang 
shrine. But such pictures suggest whole stories in a single frame; pictures 
constituting narrative series became common only in Buddhist wall paint- 
ings of the seventh century, during the Sui period. Although the impetus for 
painting some of the scenes in Buddhist cave temples logically might have 
been to make more comprehensible newly introduced and unfamiliar Bud- 
dhist stories, this apparent need to explain did not automatically produce 
pictures arranged in chronological narrative sequences. Let us consider 
briefly the types of medieval Buddhist narrative art, starting with a fre- 
quently misunderstood variety. 

From the Six Dynasties period and into the Tang, the terms ban and 
bianxiang had been identified with various types of Buddhist illustrative 
sculpture and painting. From the Tang onward, the second term was used 
only for pictorial images. Whereas previously these illustrations had gener- 
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ally been iconic, like the earliest printed charms, starting in the eighth cen- 
tury, they were increasingly associated with specific textual sources, Bud- 
dhist sutras, and most were complex pictures. That is, instead of Buddhist 
deities arranged as if to stare outward at the viewer, such pictures portray re- 
lationships between the characters in them, who are focused on each other 
instead of on the spectator external to the painting. These narrative pictures 
are more self-contained, allowing the viewer to function as witness to the 
scene, in contrast to the open, iconic presentation of Buddhist figures in- 
tended primarily to engage the viewer in contemplation. The vast majority 
of Dunhuang wall paintings and sculptures, like analogous art in the Yun- 
gang and Lungmen cave complexes, are iconic. Furthermore, even the rela- 
tively few narrative scenes in the Dunhuang complex of nearly 500 caves are 
not arranged in a linear fashion, to be “read” in sequence as a structured 
story. For this reason, Wu Hung argues that this art was produced in acts of 
religious devotion; its primary purpose was completed with its creation 
rather than while being viewed. One might say, using the terms of a differ- 
ent religious tradition, that its function was more to bear witness to the faith 
of its donor than to induce faith among its viewers. (This is also why, Wu 
concludes, most such paintings are located in dark recesses carved into the 
face of the cliff where they would be difficult to see—in places of medita- 
tion and contemplation rather than the more public spaces where the unini- 
tiated might learn didactic stories.) % 

Thus although one cannot find the direct ancestor of the sequential nar- 
rative illustrations of the pinghua pictures in the bianxiang on temple walls, 
there are noteworthy parallels. For example, artistic conventions were regu- 
larly observed here. Structural conventions include the division of scenes by 
the use of trees to cause a visual gap between meaningful groups of charac- 
ters. Others include the placement of smaller-sized donors to the lower left 
of the Buddha—the same position as that of most supplicants to higher au- 
thorities in Ming fiction illustrations—and the use of cartouches to link, al- 
beit indirectly, the picture to a specific textual source.*” The fact of conven- 
tionality is clearly observable in all of these arts, and conventional practice 
appears early in Chinese book illustration. 

As mentioned earlier, the origins of vernacular fiction are often traced to 
the fictional narratives found in the Dunhuang caves and datable to the Tang 
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period. These bianwen, or as was the case with the pictures more simply 
‘termed 6ian, are relatively few in number; their subjects are generally secu- 
lar despite their association with a religious community.®* Fewer still are il- 
lustrated. The illustrations in the Xiangmo bianwen (The subjugation of the 
demons) manuscript share motifs with Buddhist paintings and temple dec- 
orations. The story was very popular at Dunhuang, it would seem: in addi- 
tion to a full text (a scroll nearly six meters long consisting of twelve sheets 
of paper), eighteen murals, a set of ink drawings, and at least one silk ban- 
ner portray the same basic tale, including the extended contest of magical 
powers between the Buddha’s disciple Shariputra and the demon king Rau- 
draksa. But where earlier religious art-—like the iconic illustration at the 
head of the Diamond Sutra—conventionally portrayed the Buddha sur- 
rounded by a great host of deities, humans, and demons in emblematic rep- 
resentation for devotional purposes, the scenes in this bianwen illustration 
are dramatic, vibrant with action, frozen moments in debates or miraculous 
manifestations that presuppose a relationship with a plot, characterization, 
setting, perspective. No serene, impassive faces here—many characters ap- 
pear to be emotionally involved in the action in which they participate. 
These illustrations constitute a multiple-scene cycle of pictures and are an 
important addition to the text. And although they share features, such as 
symmetry, with wall paintings on the same subject, one might identify such 
pictures as the earliest illustrations not only tied directly to a specific text, as 
all the “Subjugation of the Demons” pictures are, but also seemingly meant 
to be viewed in conjunction with particular segments or even lines of text.” 
Likewise, many are filled with decorative details (see Fig. 4.44). 

One tantalizing glimpse of what was to become a familiar format is to be 
found in the sutra “booklets” found at Dunhuang. These are manuscript 
scrolls between 15 and 17 cm in height that devote the top portion of the pa- 
per, roughly 40 percent of the sheet, to a series of illustrations, and the rest 
is to the text. Extant examples found in the British Library, London, are Sec- 
tion 25 of the Lotus Sutra, the Guanshiyin pumenpin, which circulated sepa- 
rately as a “Guanyin sutra,” on the miraculous powers of the bodhisattva to 
bring rescue and salvation to believers. It was particularly popular as talis- 
man for travelers during the Tang. One extant example has a series of sepa- 
rate illustrations of interactions between a believer and the bodhisattva, for 
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Figure 4.44 Scene from the Tang period Xiangmo bianxiang, Dunhuang, in the Bi- 
bliothéque Nationale de France (photograph courtesy of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
de France © B.n.F) 


example. But another has continuous illustration along the top register, with 
divisions between dramatic scenes suggested only by the direction faced by 
the characters portrayed (see Fig. 4.45). Although they are cartoon-like and 
of little artistic merit, they are early examples of texts illustrated by the use 
of dramatic scenes for private, individual use.7° 

Certain conventions of Buddhist illuminations, particularly those regard- 
ing the presentation of Buddhist figures, relate far more clearly to foreign 
sources of Buddhist influence than to the burgeoning arts of the book in 
China.”! Even so, in the Buddhist arts of the ‘Tang we can find many of the 
general antecedents of popular book illustration. That is, first, narrative 
scenes in which the figures portrayed interact with each other; second, a 
close connection between text and picture; and third, narrative pictures that 
include pleasing decorative elements. Likewise, the viewer is looking slightly 
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downward at the scenes portrayed. In their rudimentary states, these com- 
binations appeared in the Song period religious text Tianzhu lingqian (see 
Fig. 4.5 above); the pinghua of the Yuan demonstrate a considerably more 
advanced stage of development. 

However, certain Buddhist illustrations do incorporate components of 
design that persisted through time to parallel and, it would appear, to influ- 
ence the course subsequently followed in illustrating other types of books. 
Dreams represented as floating above the head of the dreamer is one con- 
vention. In a remarkable tenth-century edition of the Tripitaka, Max Loehr 
has identified numerous features of the mountains, rocks, trees, and even 
human structures that reflect the practices of contemporary painters. This 
Yuzhi Bizangquan in Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum is dated 1108, although 
it was printed from blocks carved between 984 and 991. The illustrations 
at the head of these volumes diverge widely from the tradition of iconic 
presentations of the Buddha and his disciples in imposing array to be found 


in most texts of the time. All portray Buddhist monks receiving visitors in 
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Figure 4.46 Illustration from Bizangquan, 1180, in the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Univerity (Loehr, Chinese Landscape Woodcuts, fig. 13- 
14. Courtesy of the Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard University Art Museums, Louise H. Daly, Anonymous and Alpheus Hyatt Funds) 
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mountainous settings; all are large: each is around 22 X 53 cm in size. Loehr 
concludes that in comparison with paintings, “The style of the four wood- 
cuts appears to agree with what was ‘modern’ around .pD. 950, but increas- 
ingly conservative in the following two or three decades.” ’? Although there 
are still significant differences between these relatively crude illustrations (see 
Fig. 4.46) and the more developed art of the pinghua, elements and stylistic 
features found here can be discerned in later book illustrations. This is the 
first clear example of what was to be an ongoing and essential relationship 
between the arts of the book and the work of secular painters. 


Illustrations and Art 


The earliest extant illustrated narrative scenes, such as those in the Wu Liang 
shrine, predate by centuries the Buddhist stories portrayed on cave walls and 
the manuscripts preserved at Dunhuang. But although both sets of images 
reflect iconographic conventions of their respective times, there is little con- 
tinuity between them and Ming and Qing book illustrations. Indeed, the 
first examples of design elements that resemble more closely the illustrations 
of later printed materials are to be found in the oldest extant Buddhist printed 
texts rather than in the more popular arts; it is not until the Ming that pic- 
torial representations in books and other arts such as porcelain painting 
come to resemble each other. And by then it is clear that all the commercial 
arts share numerous stylistic parallels with paintings of the literati tradition. 
Such similarities reflect what can only be complex negotiations from the 
Song period onward among all types of visual images along the cultural scale 
from literati painting to the commercial and religious decorative arts. 

Yet the connections between literati painting and the commercial arts 
during the Ming came to be obscured later in accordance with the predilec- 
tions of both the upper-class artists themselves and the scholars who study 
their work. During the Qing, amateur literati painting came to be inter- 
preted as widely divergent from the other, functional or professional, arts. 
Consequently there is little secondary literature on the commercial arts, and 
the bulk of what can only have been a massive number of paintings produced 
by professionals over the last four centuries of the Ming and Qing has either 
been lost (discarded) or remains generally overlooked as “forgeries” of better- 
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known paintings. It is not my intention to oversimplify this situation. With 
a topic this broad in scope, obviously my observations here can serve as little 
more than suggestions for further research. I offer them in order to demon- 
strate something of how book illustrations, and particular those in works of 
fiction, were variously read in the greater context of the formal arts in late 
imperial China. Here again we may find clues to the changing appreciation 
of vernacular fiction from the Ming to the Qing. 


CONNECTIONS BETWEEN BLOCKPRINTS AND PAINTINGS 


Let us begin, in reverse chronological order, in the middle of the period un- 
der consideration and work backward from the Ming to the Yuan before re- 
turning to a consideration of imprints from the Qing. Figure 4.47 is a detail 
from a painting, not a book illustration, by the professional artist Qiu Ying. 
Although Qiu has been credited with producing woodblock prints and even 
with having a formative influence on block-printed illustration style in gen- 
eral, I include this painting, Duleyuan tu (The garden for solitary enjoy- 
ment), because of the suggestive similarities—not identities, of course—be- 
tween several of its elements and the stylistic conventions of the book illus- 
trations reproduced above. This painting is hardly unique in that regard; I 
have selected it as a convenient example of more general commonalities in 
illustrative pictures and for the implications to be drawn from them. I have 
also chosen it because Qiu Ying was highly regarded as one of the most 
proficient painters of his time—and because he was a commercial artist. 
Even a cursory examination reveals the “slanting tree” to be found in late 
Tang and Five Dynasties paintings as well as in the twelfth-century Buddhist 
text in Figure 4.46 and in numerous Ming works of art. Its pavilion shares 
details with structures in book illustrations, and similar decorative rocks ap- 
pear in innumerable blockprints dating from the Yuan and Ming. Although 
in reality pavilions may have been architecturally similar to each other and 
to Qiu Ying’s image, this is no guarantee that they should be represented re- 
alistically in both paintings and book illustrations, given the degree of fan- 
ciful elaboration of nature in images of animals, trees, and mountains. Like- 
wise, although the rocks here are not identical to those in Figures 4.22 and 
4.25, their general outlines and their many apertures reveal a common con- 
ception of what a decorative rock should look like. Furthermore, the human 
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figure that appears here is clearly a type rather than a particular individual, 
his features having the degree of generalization that appears in book illustra- 
tions and in formal paintings alike, including even the generic painted “por- 
traits” of dead ancestors.” 

Qiu was a brilliant artist. An album of six leaves consisting of his paint- 
ings inspired by old masterpieces is highly regarded. Likewise he was known 
for his ability to copy famous paintings with exceptional fidelity, a laudable 
skill in his day. Qiu Ying mastered a variety of styles: some of his work is 
characterized by the gongbi or meticulous style, and others among his paint- 
ings are in the “blue and green” style of Tang period landscapes for which he 
was once most famous. During the Ming his paintings were never dispar- 
aged because of his status as a professional artist. During the Wanli era Qiu 
Ying’s work was favorably compared to that of literati painters from Suzhou, 
his home area, including Shen Zhou (1427-1509) and Wen Zhengming. 
He was even counted among the most highly respected “orthodox” painters 
of the Ming by Wang Shimin (1592-1680), himself a follower of Dong 
Qichang.”4 Nor did any writer comment unfavorably on resemblances be- 
tween Qiu’s paintings and contemporary book illustrations. It would appear 

‘that although service to the printing trade or otherwise painting for money 
might bring social opprobrium in some circles then and more widely during 
the Qing, through the Wanli era of the Ming there was no necessary dis- 
tinction in the perceived aesthetic value—or of the essential artistic fea- 
tures— of literati painting and of the more refined of the commercial arts, 
including fine woodblock printing. A continuum clearly existed with literati 
art at one end and decorations of a more utilitarian sort further down the 
scale, but the work of an educated amateur was not privileged over the cre- 
ation of a highly skilled professional during the Ming. This situation was to 
change, an event that had, I believe, consequences in the illustration—and 
even the reading— of fiction during the Qing. But before turning again to 
books, let us consider the ramifications of what might be termed the social 
integration of the various visual arts. 

Qiu Ying was a highly respected friend or acquaintance of many promi- 
nent figures of his day. Reportedly he was one of a dozen artists and callig- 
raphers invited by the retired Suzhou official Sheng Taozhu to collaborate 
on a memorial work of art for himself. The resultant scroll, reportedly dated 
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1509, is said to have contained sections painted by Qiu, Tang Yin, their tu- 
tor Zhou Chen (ca. 1450—ca. 1535), Tang’s friend and patron Wen Zheng- ~ 
ming, and Shen Zhou, as well as colophons by the Suzhou scholar and cal- 
ligrapher Zhu Yunming (1461-1527, a virulent critic of contemporary Neo- 
Confucianism), among others. But since the piece is now lost, their efforts 
cannot be confirmed. Even so, the likelihood of this degree of collaboration 
involving artists of different social positions has not been discounted. 
Several aspects of this presumed collaboration are of relevance here. First, 
the artists combined their specialties for a greater total effect: in the second 
of the four separate paintings in the scroll, for example, Tang Yin painted the 
background and Qiu Ying produced a portrait of their host leaning on a 
rock and painted the cranes that accompany him. This indicates recognition 
on the part of the artists themselves of differences in skills, probably a factor 
in their selection for the guest list for the occasion. Likewise, there seems to 
have been no prioritization of the roles of professionals and literati artists; 
both participated equally. Second, three of the artists inscribed poems be- 
tween the paintings on themes suggested by their patron’s studio name, a 
juxtaposition of art and writing by the same individual to personalize the gift 
further. Finally, whether or not this particular project was completed, this 
sort of informal collaboration between literati artists was relatively common, 
although many of the existing examples involved this same circle of friends.” 
Such collaborations may well have been analogous to collective projects 
in the production of fine books and printed albums later in the Ming period. 
Surely the combinations of poetry with printed illustrations in illuminated 
anthologies and at the heads of certain novels were meant to appeal to just 
this sort of aesthetic taste. And yet there are obvious distinctions: the inti- 
macy suggested by personally dedicated painting and verse here does con- 
trast sharply with the impersonal and public presentation of frequently un- 
signed book illustrations followed by poetry in the public domain, by fa- 
mous writers of the past. Presumably the setting was particularly relevant to 
the subject, whether directly as a representation of his garden or indirectly, 
with specific symbolic relevance. By contrast, the backgrounds of book illus- 
trations are generic, as demonstrated by the repetition of common elements. 
Even so, collaborative artworks demonstrate professional and literati painters 
working together on the basis of a shared artistic language, a Common vo- 
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cabulary of techniques and motifs not only paralleling but also overlapping 
those of the book illustrator. In this project there were landscapists, figure 
painters, calligraphers; producing a fine book might involve a calligrapher 
for the attractive preface (in addition to the scribes for the text) and special- 
ists in human figures, landscapes, architecture, and decorative items such as 
trees, rocks, bananas, and dogs for the illustrations. As with the birthday 
painting, it is easy to imagine illustrators collaborating in a workshop setting 
to execute first backgrounds, then figures, and finally the decorative details 
ofa set of illustrations for a novel (which would, among other curiosities, ex- 
plain why some elements in particular book illustrations are well made while 
others are crude— reflecting a disparity of skills either between specialists or 
among the skills of an individual artisan). I will return to specific shared con- 
ventions; however, first let us consider the vehicles for interchanges among 
the arts. 

One intersection of the worlds of literati painting and the various com- 
mercial arts is to be found in the album. Generally produced on paper some- 
what larger than that used for books and bound butterfly-style, some were 
handpainted and others block-printed. Within this first category, albums of 
small paintings, there were again two types: precise copies intended to re- 
create masterpieces of the past, and the rather more general imitations that 
were original works inspired by them. The second demonstrate the creativ- 
ity of the later painter; the first type transmits as much as possible of the orig- 
inal. Let us first consider the importance of these faithful copies. 

The album of handpainted reproductions of masterworks served the pur- 
poses of the collector and the connoisseur; such efforts were commissioned 
by the wealthy, and they were generally executed by promising young artists 
who became more widely acclaimed later in their careers. Nearly every ma- 
jor Ming period literati artist was involved in the production of albums 
of paintings that reproduced the work of past masters for patron, pupil, 
or both. While the poet Wang Shimin was studying with Dong Qichang, 
Wang's grandfather commissioned Dong to make sketches as models for in- 
struction; later Wang made them into an album of 22 paintings, all of them 
exact copies on a reduced scale of works by or attributed to leading Song and 
Yuan masters.76 

Through access to an album of reproductions, a painter, whether a stu- 
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dent or himself a master, could thereby study the achievements of artists | 
with whose work he could have no regular contact or none at all. Wen Fong | 
has remarked on the “special importance” of the replication of models in the 
development of style: 


The belief in the cycle of renewing traditional principles lies at the heart of the 
Chinese practice of imitating (fang) ancient models. In imitating an ancient 
model the exceptional artist examined the model more intently, more purely, 
and more receptively than ordinary artists, yet he used his model only as a 
metaphor or as a point of departure. In order to express and realize himself in 
his work, he always had to ‘transform’ (dian) his model by formulating his own 
special techniques and methods of articulation. 

With the practice of imitating ancient models came the need for identifying 
the right models.”” 


Thus one essential purpose for the painted album was to present correct 
models that the aspiring artist could then elaborate according to his own cre- 
ative lights. 

Let us take this consideration of models one step farther. The lack of rep- 
resentational accuracy in Chinese book illustrations does not distinguish 
them from more refined painting, at least during the Ming (a point to re-. 
consider later). James Cahill observes that Chinese painters did not sketch 
from life; instead, their works generally consist of “motifs and passages 
copied from old paintings.” Even Dong Qichang relied on the copies he 
made of previous works for materials to include in his own compositions, ac- 
cording to his friend Chen Jiru (1558 —1639).78 Jerome Silbergeld character- 
izes this recycling of received images in a very positive light: 


Such units of pattern were closely associated with what the Chinese artist 
sought both in nature and in art, not endless detail but underlying essence. 
By abstracting generalized patterns from the myriad forms of nature, the Chi- 
nese artist developed and displayed his insight into nature’s regular working 
principles. ... 

Chinese paintings are composite by nature, their design generated through 
the repetition and variation of basic units of pattern. In a complex landscape 
composition ... , dots congeal into leaves, which are aligned with linear trunk 
and branching systems to form trees, which cluster into groves, which are knit 
together with land formations to generate larger and smaller patterned areas, 
from which the artist builds his grand compositional design. This repetition 
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contributes to the visual and aesthetic unity of the Chinese painting and to 
the undefinable sense of “rightness” that an excellent painting presents to 

the viewer. But the life of a painting lies still more in its variation-within- 
repetition, in the endless transformations of the artist’s motivic vocabulary, . . . 
the sequence of forms seems infinitely diverse, though all this grows out of his 
mastery of a limited vocabulary of motifs. . . . Chinese painting was largely 

a performance art. Skillful variation upon a known, traditional, and time- 
honored vocabulary, rather than upon the continual discarding and replace- 
ment of old visual themes, was the ideal. The stylistic vocabulary varied from 
school to school, from region to region, but there was always an emphasis on 
basic vocabulary, practiced repetitively during the training stage of a young 
artist, and perpetuated over many generations with only gradual change.” 


What Silbergeld articulates here is the general basis for the convergence of 
formal painting with the book illustrations we have considered: the common 
use of a single set of conventional elements for composition at various social 
levels. This “visual language” consists of a vocabulary of forms for trees, 
rocks, and landforms in landscape pictures, as well as a grammar including 
the presentation of figures in three-quarters view, usually facing right or left 
and far less frequently directly toward the viewer, depth represented by the 
’ elevation of the subject in the picture, and a perspective afforded the viewer 
from a position somewhat above the subjects. Even a general movement of 
figures from right to left is common.*° 
As a source of adequate models for aspiring painters— or for artists in 
other media, as we will see—the printed album enjoyed prominence and au- 
thority throughout the artistic communities of late imperial China. Printed 
albums were far more widely accessible than handpainted originals; like stan- 
dard editions of texts, they encouraged, and allowed, conformity by sharing 
the appropriate models. In James Cahill’s apt characterization, the early 
Qing Jieziyuan huazhuan (the famous “Mustard Seed Garden Manual”) 
“was essentially a traditional painter's manual or repertory book gone pub- 
lic, taking a form that had served the private uses of masters and their pupils 
in studios and making it widely available through woodblock printing.” ®! 
For aspiring collectors, such printed selections might also help in authenti- 
cating the stylistic details in the work of a particular master. Whether these 
printed albums in fact reproduced the originals faithfully seems not to have 
been questioned; many identify their elements with the names of great artists 
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of past and present. From a practical standpoint, printed painting manuals 
both responded to and helped to create a rapidly increasing number of 
people studying painting among those, urban dwellers primarily, who pos- 
sessed both the leisure to practice and the money to buy the albums.*? 

By contrast to individually produced selections of models, the printed al- 
bum of reproduced paintings (or elements therefrom) was a commercial 
venture, one like all others in which the audience, the potential customer, 
was necessarily a factor. Once these artworks entered the realm of popular 
culture, they began to take on some of its characteristics; commercial artists 
necessarily reflect the values of their patrons in their work. This was true of 
commercial artists from the Yuan period onward; it was a factor in the de- 
velopment of printed albums during the Ming.*? 

Yet this accommodation did not produce jarring distinctions and con- 
trasts; the two traditions were not far apart, although predictably the albums 
of model forms presented simplified and generalized versions of elements 
from the works of great artists. Samples of trees copied from the work of past 
masters in /ieziyuan huazhuan thus reveal striking similarities with the styl- 
istic conventions in illustrations from more popular literature and only more 
general compliance with the refined original; compare Figure 4.48 with Fig- 
ures 4.17, 4.18, 4.21, 4.34, and 4.35. I refer to the gnarly bark and oblique 
angle of many trunks, the tortured roots visible at the base, their many scars 
where limbs have broken off, and even the sparseness of the leaves, here rep- 
resented by dots of ink. These trees are old, as suggested by their size and 
condition; like the Taihu rocks, they suggest the venerable respectability and 
tastes of the scholar in rustic retirement. And whereas they may appear ap- 
propriate in paintings of bucolic scenes of elite amusements, they sometimes 
seem jartingly out of place in the illustrations of violent murder, as in Fig- 
ure 4.29. Even so, many, if not most, of the foregrounded trees in Ming and 
Qing printed pictures share these characteristics. A common element in 
literati painting had become a standard feature in book illustrations by the 

-Wanli period. . 

Other decorative items are represented similarly in these diverse works 
and in formal art forms as well: Taihu rocks, grotesque in their overall shapes 
and the many holes eroded through them, are generally drawn in conjunc- 
tion with foliage, often the large showy leaves of the banana, regardless of lo- 
cation— despite the fact that these plants are marginally hardy in northern 
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climates (see Fig. 3.5 in Chapter 3 and Figs. 4.12, 4.25, and 4.37 here). Horses, 
entrances, and buildings of a large but limited number of types are to be 


found in painting manuals; they, too, are stylistically similar to those in 


block-printed illustrations. Consider the furniture in the Xixiang ji edition 


dating from around 1620 (Fig. 3.5) and the models provided by the /ieziyuan 
manual (Fig. 4.49). The gate to the pawnshop in Yuan Yuling’s (1599-1674) - : 
novel Sui shi yiwen (1633) also appears. to derive from the same source as the | 
painting manual (see Fig. 4.50; note the elegant trees and rocks there, despite 


the crudeness of the pawnbroker described in the text). If elements of Yuan a 


pinghua illustrations imitate or parallel images in formal art of the period, 
surely this was even more true through the late Ming period. Richard Barn- 
hart has commented that “the style, techniques, and narrative conventions 
of such [commercial] painting cut across a wide section of society in the 
Yuan period.” ** Although undoubtedly this is true of the Ming and Qing as 
well, the true extent of conventionalization of i images in the arts can be ap- 
preciated only when book illustrations are also considered. 


“COMMON MODELS FOR DIVERSE MEDIA 


Although the Jieziyuan huazhuan is now the best known of the great wood- 
block-printed albums of late imperial China, it was hardly the only such col- 
lection of models for artists. The Song period had witnessed the production 
of the “portrait album” of plum blossoms, Meihua xishen pus discussed 
above; from the Jiajing period, a little before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 


tury, printed /uapu that reproduced the work of famous painters became - & 


common. Then late in the century Huang Fengchi offered a series of printed 


albums; some took the illustration of poems as their focus, and others os- © 


tensibly reproduced paintings. Not surprisingly, many of these albums were 
produced in Hangzhou with the most talented Anhui carvers responsible for 
the transfer of the drawings to the blocks.8° 

However, the transfer of drawings to printing blocks is a difficult process. 
In earlier chapters mention was made of reprinted editions of novels and: 
other texts. The simplest means by which this could be accomplished in- 
volved unbinding a copy of the older edition (snipping the sewn binding) 
and glueing each folio face down on a new printing block. Depending on 
how carefully the recarving was done, the new plate would more or less 
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Figure 4.49 Models for furniture from Jieziyuan huazhuan (Wang Gai, Jieziyuan 


huazhuan 4.46b) 


Figure 4.50 Illustration 4a from the 1633 edition of Sui shi yiwen (Hegel, 
The Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, p. 104. Copyright © 1981 by Co- 
lumbia University Press. Reprinted by permission of the publisher); inset 

from Jieziyuan huazhuan (Wang Gai, Jieziyuan huazhuan, p. 263) 
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perfectly reproduce the block from which the original page was pulled. Since 
book illustrations were primarily line drawings, the transfer of printed pic- 
tures to new blocks was no more difficult or demanding than the reproduc- 
tion of text—in the hands of a skilled carver. 

Obviously the transfer of a painting to an only slightly larger than stan- 
dard printing block was a considerably more difficult process. The block had 
to be carved in. reverse; therefore the illustrator first had to re-create the 
painting as a series of lines and areas that could be transferred to paper from 
wooden printing blocks. The result can be remarkable, as in the case of the 
Rongbaozhai reproductions of famous paintings accomplished in Beijing in 
the 1980s. This feat was achieved with “dozens, even hundreds, of blocks” 
for each print, using techniques refined during the seventeenth century for 
color print albums but with far more effort per print; it would seem that this 
was a technical exercise, not a commercially viable enterprise. And although 
these modern prints used innumerable colors to capture the shades of the 
originals,8° Ming and Qing printers used colors far more sparingly. Many 
printed albums of paintings utilized only black ink, which might necessitate 
a relatively drastic simplification of the original. A comparison of a richly 
colored hanging scroll with its reduced-size reproduction printed from a 
block, makes the differences in the media immediately obvious.*” 

Despite these discrepancies, several albums are particularly noteworthy 
for their function as intermediaries among the arts. Hsu Wen-chin has 
observed: 


Shizhuzhai shuhua pu... , printed between 1619 and 1627, was compiled by 
the Anhui scholar Hu Yuecong [sic: Hu Zhengyan] in collaboration with 
Xin’an woodblock print cutters. It is concerned only with the reproduction 

of calligraphy and painting in color prints. All of them are executed in a consis- 
tently fine and delicate manner suitable not only for collection by connoisseurs 
but also by novices in painting. It can be detected that the drawings in the 
Shizhuzhai shuhua pu were based on those in the arts section of the Sancai 
tuhui, but were modified and further enriched in content and subject.* 


That is, these reproductions both re-create the originals and reveal their 
affinity with the conventions already established for book illustrations, a 
contradiction that did not necessarily appear any more obvious to Ming and 
Qing viewers than it did to Hsu. 
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Another well-known printed album was the 1648 Taiping shanshui tu, te- 
productions of paintings by a master of the Anhui school, Xiao Yuncong 
(1596-1673). This butterfly-bound album evinces divergences from more 
conventional book illustrations as well as parallels. First, Xiao ostensibly at- 
tempted to paint in a number of styles: each plate is in the style of a named 
artist, including such well-known figures as Ma Yuan, Zhao Mengfu, Fan 
Kuan, Guo Xi, and Juran of the Song, Ni Zan of the Yuan, and Shen Zhou 
and ‘Tang Yin of the Ming. The resultant pictures clearly differ in stylistic 
feattires, particularly in the representation of details of the landscape. Like- 
wise, each is accompanied by a poem with which there is a suggested affinity 
or parallel. For example, in Figure 4.51, the gate, trees, and horse show clear 
affinities to images in book illustrations. Only the rock formations resemble 
the more complicated forms common to painting styles; they reveal a serious 
attempt on the part of the carvers to reproduce the texture in the rocks cre- 
ated by a dry brush. Many of the printed illustrations bear the name of their 
carver, either Liu Rong or Tang Shang, both of whom were from the Taiping 
region of Anhui. But in the process of translation to the medium of the 
blockprint, certain motifs became rather more like those of woodblock book 
illustrations. That is, they are less like the model forms in the later Jieziyuan 
huazhuan and more like the relatively complicated illustrations in Shizhuzhai 
shuhuapu. This album neatly bridges the cultural gap between the art of the 
craftsman and the paintings of the literati: it combines conventional ele- 
ments of both and, through its references to famous poets and painters, cer- 
tainly appeals to educated tastes even as it relies on this most popular artis- 
tic medium. And as a printed album, its multiple copies could circulate far 
more widely than any album of paintings with poems done for a particular 
patron. 

Here again the observations of art historians are relevant to our search. 
Hiromitsu Kobayashi and Samantha Sabin have commented: 


The masters Xiao followed are both literati and professionals. . . . Xiao’s idea 
of depicting actual scenes in the old masters’ styles is remarkable, but is carried 
through only loosely; most of the pictures have little to do, in fact, with the old 
masters they supposedly imitate. This is partly due to the lack of genuine ex- 
tant paintings by these artists in Xiao’s time that he could have studied, and 
also to restrictions inherent in the medium of woodblock printing.® 
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Kobayashi and Sabin have touched on a number of sensitive points here: the 
“looseness” with which old masters are re-created in this album is a function 
of a paucity of originals and of the media involved. Limited access to origi- 
nal paintings made albums, even the printed versions relatively far removed 
from the paintings, highly desirable for book buyers of all sorts. Likewise, 
the medium of block-printing itself enforced the use of conventionalized 
forms. In point of fact, the Jieziyuan huazhuan simply copied several ele- 
ments from this album.?° 

Despite its outstanding quality, Xiao Yuncong’s album was representative 
of a trend that had been losing favor late in the Ming among the elite. James 
Cahill has observed that “Chinese landscape painting in its later centuries 
was a highly conventionalized art... . The artist could reduce the elements 
of the scene to a set of type-forms and arrange these into compositions that 
combined aspects of the particular scene with established patterns.” °! And 
yet landscape paintings were generally popular, to judge from contemporary 
sources: of the hundreds of book illustrations in. which interior scenes are 
represented, virtually all have a hanging scroll on one or more walls. Most of 
these paintings are landscapes presented as craggy mountains in outline of 
the type appearing in formal paintings—and in book illustrations—since 
the tenth century. What Cahill identifies is probably the popularization of 
conventional landscape art as it came to be identified with professional, 
rather than literati, painters and came to be appreciated, and sought after, by 
increasing numbers of people during the late Ming. 

What these paintings-within-illustrations demonstrate is another con- 
vention: the elegant hall, or at least the formal part of a residence, had, by 
common consent, a landscape painting on its wall. Given the miniature size 
of these pictures-within-pictures, they must be simple: they consist of mod- 
els in outline. The printed albums of model images and designs are particu- 
larly relevant here: for the less imaginative artist, or for the commercial artist 
working under the pressure of economic exigenciés and perhaps of deadlines 
as well, they were collections of images to be transposed into new illustra- 
tions without unnecessary modification to meet the market demand for rec- 
ognizable representations of subjects commonly considered art—well be- 
yond the social boundaries of the literati elite.°? Hsu Wen-chin’s comments 
about painted ceramics are instructive: 
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[The printed albums of paintings] most commonly used by potter painters 

as patterns for landscape—including such elements as trees, stones, plants, 
and figures in landscapes—are encyclopedic books such as the Sancai tuhui, 
the Shizhuzhai shuhua pu (Ten Bamboo Studio Painting Manual), and the 
Jieziyuan huazhuan (Mustard Seed Garden Painting Manual), published in the 
Nanjing area. Other books such as the ink manuals Fangshi mopu and. Chengshi 
moyuan, both printed in Xin’an, also served as manuals. As for the drawing of 
figures in the context of narrative themes, the influence comes directly from 
the woodblock illustrations of popular fictional works printed in different cen- 
tres. Other painting manuals, such as Bazhong huapu (Painting Manual of 
Eight Kinds), and Shiyw huapu (Painting Manual with Poems and Verses), both 
published in Suzhou in 1621 and 1612 respectively, also provided patterns for 
decoration on the subjects of birds, flowers and grasses, and figures.” 


Nor is pottery the only art form that made use of printed models. Scholars 
regularly comment on the similarities between paintings in the literati tradi- 
tion and elements in woven silk tapestries and on fans as well as on ceramics 
of all forms. But the relationship is never interpreted as direct; despite what 
Mary Tregear has termed a “secure homogeneity of style in art production,” 
the block-printed book, whether album or popular narrative, served as con- 
duit for the transmission of motifs in what was largely a one-way movement 
from the paintings of the literati to the commercial arts, motifs that became 
more numerous and gathered authority along their journey.” 

The use of similar models in a variety of arts would explain the repetition 
of widely available formal elements in otherwise elegant book illustrations: 
the teams of artists and carvers who illuminated the large series of plays and ° 
the lengthy novels printed in the lower Yangtze cities can only have relied 
on standard forms that would allow the production of attractive pictures in 
relatively rapid order. That these conventional elements were shared with 
the painting tradition—as broadly practiced by professionals as well as the 
literati — made their books all the more easily recognized as art even by mem- 
bers of the cultural elite who might utilize some of these same models as in- 
spiration for their own more refined painting. As the typographer Jan Tschi- 
chold has remarked, “The print must look like a painting.” °° Although he 
is referring to artistic prints of the Shizhuzhai in Nanjing, the observation is 
none the less true of fine book illustrations: from the Jiajing through the 
Wanli periods, the best of book illustrations tended toward ever greater deli- 
cacy in drawing and carving; during the Ming, when the painting tradition 
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focused so heavily on the use of outlines, the linear nature of block carving 
inevitably allowed the two art forms to resemble each other closely. It closes 
the circle, in a sense, if the printed images in these albums or even in fiction 
served in turn as models for the painters of fine porcelain (for example, see 
Fig. 4.52) and the other arts. Surely all demonstrate a shared aesthetic, albeit 
one generally dictated by elite tastes. 

The use of conventional imagery in both commercial and literati paint- 
ing was standardized on the basis of iconographic associations as well, many 
datirig again from the Song period. Birthday portraits and pictures generally 
contained pines and cranes, symbolic of long life; paintings made to com- 
memorate weddings included paired birds and other auspicious elements. 
Celebrations of retirement might portray the retiree living in seclusion or re- 
turning to a rural village; references to the Jin period poet Tao Qian (365— 
427) were common. Orchids in pots signified a scholar serving in official po- 
sition; orchids growing in the wild were suitable for a scholar in retirement. 
A gnarled old tree stood for moral strength and endurance, and the appear- 
ance of geese in a painting could signify “migration, the approach of au- 
tumn, the return of spring, the watery southern region of Chu, rustic life 
in remote seclusion, the exile’s channel of communication,” and temporary 
residence.” 

Glancing through any well-illustrated book of the Ming period, espe- 
cially of the Wanli era, one discovers many of these symbols in all sorts of 
contexts. Cranes are regularly used as elegant elements in garden scenes such 
as those in Xixiang ji, and the romantic dalliance of its hero and heroine oc- 
casions pairs of birds in some illustrations. Yet incongruities abound. Grace- 
ful dogs stand aloof in fight scenes; the pines of rustic retirement occur 
alongside raging battles. Although the illustrators of books freely partook of 
the vocabulary of images shared with painters of all social levels, their grasp 
of proper syntax, to stretch the linguistic metaphor, was less than secure. 
That is, symbolically charged conventional elements were used in contexts 
that did not permit a grammatical reading; book illustrations gave the sug- 
gestion of art—and as we have seen many were executed with extreme pre- 
cision—and yet they might not be constructed from elements that would 
build on each other to enhance or to amplify the basic meaning of the scene. 
Even the landscape, that favorite subject for the literati painter, came to be 


Figure 4.52 Blue and white Vase decorated with “Liu Bei 
Vaults the River” (Hsu Wen-chin, “Fictional Scenes on 
Chinese Transitional Porcelain,” p. 133) 
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appropriated for utilitarian ends: in book illustrations as in the other arts, 
landscape motifs become “no more than a setting against which the tale 
was told,”*” producing absurd reductions of distance for example, as in Fig- 
ures 4.35—36 above. 

In short, those elements of decoration and design that identified the pop- 
ular arts as art to the uninitiated did not by definition read as art in the eyes 
of the connoisseur of paintings. This is undoubtedly why mainstream literati 
artists generally did not wish to be associated with the culturally marginal 
craft of book illustration, much less with such forms as ceramics: by their 
standards, commercial artists only grasped the exterior appearances and not 
the more subtle essence of the artistic traditions they purported to share. It 
is noteworthy that during the Qing, when literati artists utilized landscapes 
as a means of individual self-expression, more conventional landscapes— 
elements from which were used as backgrounds for the figure painting gen- 
erally associated with commercial artists —would be disdained; late Ming il- 
lustrations for fiction and plays thus came in the Qing to be regarded as the 
culmination of the commercial arts and thereby radically different from the . 
painting traditions privileged by the social and cultural elite. And because of 
their uninspired art, illustrated works of fiction may have come to be more 
widely regarded as uninspired, hence vulgar, writing during the Qing. Here 
again, the causes for this change are to a noteworthy extent extrinsic to the 
narratives themselves. 


WOODBLOCK PRINTS AND THE SOCIAL BASES OF ART 


Literati painting experienced a sea change during the seventeenth century, 
one that was to affect all later interpretations of literati art in general—and, 
in turn,,to obscure the relationships of book illustration, the professional 
arts, and formal painting up to that time. This stemmed from the self- 
conscious efforts of Dong Qichang to restore to their proper glory the great 
masters of previous eras. But in the process he was to inspire a movement 
among artists toward ever greater individual self-expression; in the words of 
Wen Fong, “artistic communication became a private experience” in con- . 
trast to the conventionally more public functions of art in general. We have 
seen evidence of this kind of eccentricity in the book illustrations created by 
Chen Hongshou during the later decades of the seventeenth century. How- 
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ever, he was one of the few artists in this tradition to contribute to the arts 
of publishing: by 1700, book illustrators and literati artists had generally 
gone separate ways, and book illustration, like other commercial arts, had 
been denigrated to the category of mere craft work.°® Likewise, except for 
the exceptional experimentation of such workshops as Shizhuzhai in Nan- 
jing in producing artistic block-prints, most printed illustrations for books, 
particularly popular fiction, declined in quality during the Qing. But in or- 
der to understand the implications of this division of the arts for vernacular 
fiction, let us look again at the reliance upon models among artists before 
Dong Qichang that led, in part, to the development of the block-printed 
album. 

Through the late Ming, painting was most frequently seen as a skill to be 
learned, regardless of the social position of the student. This led to a “crafts- 
manlike approach” even among members of the elite in which “techniques, 
rules, and established methods were to be mastered, and skillful workman- 
ship was the standard for evaluation.” °? This is why Wang Shizhen’s grand- 
father wanted his charge to study reproductions of the works of the masters 
when the originals were not available; this is why the scholar-administrator 
Dong Qichang himself, along with the professional Qiu Ying and many 
other Ming artists, faithfully copied the paintings of earlier artists —and why 
lesser luminaries in the arts in turn imitated the models in albums such as 
the Jieziywan huazhuan. But by the seventeenth century, the landscape 
painter Gong Xian (1618/19—89) was to articulate a clear separation of two 
types of artistic activity. 


In ancient times there were pictures (tu) but no paintings (hua). Pictures depict 
objects, portray people, or transcribe events. As for paintings, the same isn't 
necessarily true of them. [To do a painting,] one uses a good brush and antique 
ink, and executes it on a piece of old paper. As for the things [in a paintin 1; 
they are cloudy hills and misty groves, precipitous boulders and cold waterfalls, 
plank bridges and rustic houses. There may be figures [in the painting] or no 
figures. To insist on a specific subject or the representation of some event is 
very low-class. 


By this definition “true” paintings may have been inspired by visits to scenic 
spots, but they were certainly not records of specific locations; literati paint- 
ings suggested aesthetic associations instead of physical sites, and they were 
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executed only when the artist felt inspired to do so. Gong Xian proposed a 
distinct cleavage between artists and artisans, between literati paintings and 
commercial illustration, or, for our purposes, a clear distinction between art 
produced by inspired amateurs for individual aesthetic contemplation and 
art created by paid professional artisans for those who would purchase it, in- 
cluding anonymous reading audiences. Gong Xian placed himself among 
the artists, of course, in a lineage that Dong Qichang had identified as the 
Southern School of painters stretching from the Song period to his own 
times, despite Gong’s own reliance on art as a source of income.! In con- 
trast to the amateur ideal of the literati, all other painters were identified as 
mere specialists. The Northern School by their definition was identified 
with professional painters, vulgar commercial motives, and superficial pro- 
ficiency lacking in profundity. All painters of a lesser social status, the few 
highly respected professionals and the many nameless artisans alike, were 
thereby thrown into the same category of imitators, their works unworthy 
of serious regard. 

The configurations of this newly identified “lower” class of artists respond 
to criteria that are to some degree extrinsic to the art itself. They stem in part 
from the professional artist’s inherent relationship with authority, originally 
with the state itself. As Wen Fong describes it: 


As custodians of the “truth,” the emperor [of the Song] and the Imperial Paint- 
ing Academy determined what should be painted. The professional artisans 
then carried out the dictates of the rulers. As a traditional craft, professional 
painting had a repertory of common subjects and techniques. Trained in the 
guild system, by which the craft was transmitted from master to disciple and 
from father to son, the professional painter learned the secrets of the trade in 

a collaborative workshop environment, copying from stencils and workshop 
models,!0! 


By this line of reasoning, the professional painter could not but parrot as- 
signed ideology, re-creating the same sanctioned images endlessly. A preoc- 
cupation with didacticism in art had its origins even earlier, of course, in 
Buddhist painting. The identification may well have been based on the 
knowledge that Buddhist icons were often painted using stencils, obviating 
the need for any particular artistic talent whatsoever. It also may have to do 
with the facile and indefensible identification of the Southern School with 
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opposition to the corrupt authority of the declining Ming state or, after its 
fall, with the yimin or Ming loyalists during the early decades of the Qing 
period.'©? And so the case was made for two clear-cut levels of art, a case that 
hinges on overlooking the features common to all the visual arts of late im- 
perial China: the means by which all, including the literati, learned to paint 
and the degree of conventionality in all painting, even literati art after Dong 
Qichang. In defiance of all earlier practice and even social reality at that 
time, the case rests on the unsupportable assumption that “art” could only 
be produced by the highly educated but amateur literati painters untram- 
meled by past traditions. 

A brief survey of painting before Dong Qichang and his peers made this 
powerfully influential division will help us to reconsider where book illus- 
trations fall in this spectrum of representations: An examination of the role 
of Ming commercial or “academic” artists will clarify the relationships be- 
tween painting and book illustration. The world of Ming China was filled 
with opportunities for art, and art provided business opportunities for some. 
As Hangzhou became a tourist center early in the Ming, local landscape 
artists created a thriving business supplying visitors with mementos of its 
scenic glories.!°3 The construction of new capitals in Nanjing in the four- 
teenth century and then in Beijing in the fifteenth also involved employing 
numerous artists to decorate their many new structures. Initially these artists 
were drawn primarily from the Hangzhou area. The standards expected of 
them were invariably the highest; in stylistic terms these artists continued 
the work of the Song period imperial painting academy, inheritors of the 
legacy of such artists as Zhao Mengfu (whose calligraphy influenced the 
forms of Song period printed characters) and Sheng Mou (fl. 1310-60). But 
by the early sixteenth century professional artists were to be found in major 
provincial cities as well, particularly in the lower Yangtze region, including 
the well-known painters Dai Jin (1388-1462) and Wu Wei (1459-1508). The 
economic and cultural growth in the region created a rapidly growing de- 
mand for “functional” paintings as presents on birthdays and for other cele- 
brations; although many were produced by artisans whose names have been 
left unrecorded, others came from the brushes of— or were attributed to— 
the most prominent painters of their time.!% 

Recent research has uncovered even more about the professional artists of 
the Ming, both as individuals and as a social group. Surely all learned to 
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paint the hard way, by the careful emulation of models while developing 
their own specialty and style. Likewise, their economic situation did not ef- 
fectively distinguish them from other artists; virtually all painters, including 
many scholarly artists, at least occasionally earned money by painting. But 
what did distinguish them was their level of formal education; few com- 
mercial artists had prepared extensively for the civil-service examinations. In 
this they corresponded to the highly skilled book illustrators and block 
carvers (and some of the porcelain painters) about whom we know at most 
only their names and places of origin. In fact such professional artists must 
have constituted cultural circles of relatively high social status on the mar- 
gins of and supported by the wealthy elite—itself consisting of a diverse 
group of the highly educated and powerful bureaucrats and their families on 
the one hand and the wealthy and cultured merchants on the other. 

Of those artists who had received Confucian educations, most had not 
passed the highest-level examinations that could lead to the limited number 
of positions in the bureaucracy. By education they qualified to be mem- 
bers of the elite; most likely they by and large shared the ideology and the 
tastes of those in power. The economic needs of these unsuccessful scholars 
were often satisfied in part by responding to the increasing market for art 
among the rising merchant class: China’s most important painters during 
the late Ming included a group of “educated professional” painters imbued 
with literati culture who readily accepted gifts in payment for their work. 
Some even posted price tags on their paintings. Yet since these commercial 
activities did not accord with the growing literati ideal of inspired ama- 
teurism, often these facts were later conveniently overlooked by those who 
sought to praise the artists. Even the early Qing period “eight eccentrics of 
Yangzhou,” who stylistically distinguished themselves from all earlier com- 
mercial artists, still sold their paintings for profit; in fact that famous group 
of painters included both literati and “educated professionals.” !°5 Their po- 
sition was probably analogous to that of the politically marginal and yet still 
respected scholar-publishers and educated purveyors of books and curios to 
wealthy collectors in the lower Yangtze cities, 

When one examines the practice of art, it would seem that these divisions 
between three groups of painters, the commercial artists, the educated pro- 
fessionals, and the literati amateurs, would be difficult to find. Chen Hong-. 
shou, for example, referred to himself as a professional artist, although oth- 
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ers ignore his commercial activities and extol his work as “uninhibited and 
iconoclastic,” aesthetic standards aspired to by literati amateurs. Three ver- 
sions exist of the same picture by him, each with a different background. It 
would appear that these were “workshop productions,” with figures by 
Chen, settings by his disciple Yan Zhan (fl. 1650), and the faces by some out- 
side portrait artist.!°° Generally commercial painters collaborated regularly, 
if not primarily, with others in their household. Qiu Ying reportedly worked 
closely with his daughter, Miss Qiu (Qiu shi, whose name may have been 
Qiu Zhu; fl. 1540-50), and a younger man named You Qiu (fl. 1572-83), 
who probably was the husband of his younger daughter and who became 
known as a noteworthy Suzhou professional in his own right. Chen Hong- 
shou not only used the services of his disciple Yan Zhan but also those of his 
fourth son Chen Zi (fl. 165;0~90). Even the literati artist Yun Shouping 
(1633-90) had his nephew help out with the application of color to his ink 
outlines. The “eccentric” Yangzhou artist Jin Nong (1687-1763) traveled 
with his servants and disciples; collectively they produced seals and deco- 
rated paper lanterns in addition to the paintings for which he was well 
known. Not even all these works were his own: Jin admitted using the ser- 
vices of daibi (ghost painters) for his more popular subjects, while he painted 
- bamboo for his own self-expression. Tang Yin studied with the professional 
artist Zhou Chen but as he became more famous he simply signed some of 
his mentor’s work to sell it for the higher prices his better-known name 
would fetch. And the Suzhou literati artist Shen Zhou copied a painting by 
the earlier Hangzhou professional Dai Jin and signed it with his own name. 
Likewise the famous literatus Wen Zhengming studied and collaborated 
with Qiu Ying on at least ten paintings. In organization and collaboration as 
in training and frequently in tastes, artists, both professionals and literati, 
followed patterns well established by commercial artists in a variety of 
crafts. 107 
Distinctions among these three groups of artists are far easier to draw on 
the basis of social privilege. As we have seen, professional and commercial 
artists were not distinguished from painters among the cultural elite by any 
_ presumed inferiority in creativity or skill. Instead, in practice they differed 
in the subjects they painted and in the relative degree of conformity to con- 
vention, through the Ming as well as more obviously— during the Qing. 
The educated professional Tang Yin and the scholarly amateur Wen Zherig- 
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ming, for example, “could not have changed places and painted each other's 
pictures.” And the work of both is distinguishable from examples by the 
commercial artists trained only in their art and not in the Confucian clas- 
sics. Artists “as defined by characteristics that appear in their biographies, 
painted pictures of certain types as defined by subject and style; the correla- 
tion was astonishingly clear and consistent,” James Cahill has observed.!% 
To explore how the arts of book illustration correlated with the work of these 
artists on the margins of the elite, let us briefly survey the three groups of 
artists at work during the Ming: the artisans, the educated professionals, and 
the literati. 

Many Ming professional artists constituted what was later known as the 
Zhe School of painting in recognition of the geographical base of many of 
its painters. Hangzhou in Zhejiang had been the Southern Song capital; 
during the Yuan period, Zhejiang, Fujian, and portions of Jiangsu and An- 
hui had been one administrative unit. Although the Ming brought new po- 
litical boundaries, the conservative artistic trends of the academic painters 
centered in Hangzhou were to be maintained in Fuzhou as well during the 
- early Ming.!© The Zhe style initially shared similarities with the Min or Fu- 
jian style of paintings produced primarily for export to Japan. In an inter- 
esting parallel with the book-publishing industry, the Min style of paint- 
ing declined considerably during the sixteenth century to become overly 
dramatic and sketchy. It is significant, too, that the Min school was known 
especially for paintings of trees and rocks, essential features of all book 
illustrations." 

The influential Hangzhou professional painter Dai Jin is usually consid- 
ered the founder of the Zhe School or the Ming academic style early in the 
period. Initially the school was known for its realistic descriptions of objects 
and the decorative qualities of its paintings. Some have commented on the 
“natrative qualities” of Dai Jin’s work and the details with which he con- 
structed his backgrounds; although his landscapes are well known, the school 
is best known for its concentration on human figures. But Zhe School styles 
were freely adapted by others as well. The three Suzhou painters Zhou Chen 
and his followers Qiu Ying and Tang Yin not surprisingly are known as Wu 
School painters (their differing social positions overlooked in this identifica- 
tion), and yet all painted in the Zhe style as well.1"! 

Nor were such crossings of stylistic boundaries unusual. The commercial 
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artist Qiu Ying was celebrated for the quality of his copies of others’ paint- 
ings; although lacking in formal education, he worked closely with literati 
artists such as Wen Zhengming and was proficient in a variety of styles. The 
educated professional Tang Yin, for his part, is often identified as a scholarly 
painter and disliked having to sell his work, although he developed his skills 
not only under the instruction of the commercial artist Zhou Chen but from 
another educated professional artist as well, Du Jin (fl. 1465—1509)."!? 

Tang reportedly met Du Jin in the waning years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Du was older, in physical decline after having achieved a considerable 
reputation among the literati as an artist. A native of Dantu (Zhenjiang) in 
Jiangsu, Du Jin lived and worked in Beijing as a specialist in figures and 
landscapes. He was renowned as the foremost baimiao, or ink outline, painter 
of his time.!!3 In terms of his position in society, Du Jin also became a model 
for later painters: his intention had been to become an official, and he had 
prepared for the civil-service examinations. Failing in that undertaking, he 
became a professional artist. Numerous later painters followed in Du’s foot- 
steps, including, of course, Tang Yin. These “gentlemen professionals” were 
known for their freedom of movement, although none was known for unre- 
strained representation in their art—which was the prerogative of the true 
elite, the literati painters. All the educated professionals maintained close ties 
with the literati; the name of Du Jin was linked to the famous literati painter 
Shen Zhou in Suzhou, for example. To judge from his extant works, Du did 
not paint landscapes, but he was an unsurpassed master of elegant figure 
painting. As Richard Barnhart observes, Du Jin chose to cater to the inter- 
ests of the landed gentry by painting well-known literary figures of the past. 
And, in imitation of the literati painters, he added a few lines of poetry in a 
fine calligraphic hand to each of his figure paintings to produce a more com- 
plex artistic effect.'4 In his life as in his work, Du Jin demonstrates the ways 
in which the graphic arts were related as the novel developed during the 
Ming: styles, motifs, and techniques were to a major degree shared by men 
of skill and discrimination regardless of the social boundaries that con- 
strained their status as individuals. 

The names of several of these educated professional painters have long 
_ been linked to block-printing and the illustration of books. ‘Tang Yin sup- 
posedly drew the nude models for certain erotic albums, for example. For his 
part, Du Jin was the painter to whom a set of figure studies of Shuihu heroes 
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was attributed. As unlikely as these attributions are, there is a point of fact 
behind them. That is, the illustrations of books in general and of popular 
literature in particular were associated with the work of just this group of 
painters, probably because of their cultured tastes, their educations, and their 
connections with commercial art.!!5 There are obvious stylistic differences 
between the paintings of these artists and the illustrations attributed to them: 
Du Jins figures are very delicate, often with flowing robes (see. e.g., Fig. 4.53, 
a painting in his style and attributed to him). The Shuihu figures seem to be 
a product of the Anhui school of illustrators, resembling to a considerable 
degree the illustrations for the Hangzhou edition of San Sui pingyao zhuan 
(Fig. 4.19 above; cf. Fig. 4.54). And yet there are important similarities as 
well. Both employ the conventional vocabulary of banana leaves and Taihu: 
rocks, oblique trees with gaping holes where limbs have broken off, back- 
ground landscape screens, coarse and rough rocks under the feet of human 
figures. In more general terms, both Du Jin’s paintings and the Shuihu char- 
acter studies place emphasis on the figures set against backgrounds consist- 
ing of familiar elements. 

In fact, the block-prints attributed to these highly cultured professional 
artists were probably produced by skilled, but not necessarily highly edu- 
cated, commercial artists. This group of professionals apparently were active 
in the popular arts of the book, including the production of a body of small, 
album-sized, paintings. These are narrative or illustrative representations of 
scenes from novels or other works of fiction, some of which are erotic, that 
presumably circulated as collections in albums. Few still exist, apparently, 
Among the best currently known are series of paintings in color illustrating 
Jin Ping Mei. Eight of these works are now in the Nelson-Atkins Museum 
in Kansas City; they are the product of urban professionals, it would appear, 
and are relatively conventional in style and composition. Presumably they, 
like the innumerable unsigned generic congratulatory and decorative paint- 
ings to be found in the homes of the moderately well-to-do, were among the 
specialties of commercial workshops that may well have resembled assembly- 
line productions of flower, landscape, and other genres of paintings in China 
today. Whether these albums are based on book illustrations or book illus-. ” 
trations draw from them is a subject worth pursuing, if one were able to 
unravel more fully these interwoven strands of the commercial arts.!16 

Although attributions of illustrations to known painters such as Tang Yin 


Figure 4.53 Attributed to Du Jin (A. ca. 1465—), The Scholar Fu Sheng in a Garden, 
hanging scroll 147 X 194.5 cm; reproduced courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, gift of Douglas Dillon, 1991 (1991.117.2) 
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Figure 4.54 Attributed to Du Jin, two bandit heroes from Shuihu renwu quantu, ca. 
1640 (Shanghai: Duoyunxuan, 1958 reprint, p. 41) 
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or Qiu Ying undoubtedly were meant to facilitate sale of the printed vol- 
umes, these claims could not have been viewed as absurd at the time or they 
would not have been made—note the utter lack of any popular book illus- 
trations attributed to literati artists such as Shen Zhou and Wen Zhengming 
who were otherwise connected with the professionals. Thus we may con- 
clude that book buyers, in particular the relatively affluent who would buy 
expensively illustrated editions, must have been to some degree persuaded by 
ascriptions of their pictures to educated professional artists. They may not 
have believed that the attribution was literally true, but it was a meaningful 
statement, for it linked these particularly striking prints with a well-known 
and, still late in the Ming period, highly respected group within the ranks of 
professional artists. Finely printed novels and plays were unquestionably 
seen as worthy manifestations of professional, commercial art and as such to 
be taken seriously for their artistic merit by those who had a degree of both 
wealth and sophistication. 

Attributing book illustrations to educated professional artists may also 
have resulted in part from later efforts to lump into one category all arts 
clearly not connected with the more individualistic movement of scholarly 
painters within the Wu School. By the end of the seventeenth century, 
literati such as Shen Zhou and Wen Zhengming were seen as members of a 
gifted lineage that extended backward to the scholar-amateur painters of the 
Yuan period and that was to be continued through the Qing—an impres- 
sive tradition that was defined as including Dong Qichang and all those 
influenced by him,!!7 

The confusions resulting from this distinction by supposed cultural and 
economic orientation can be seen in the rise of the Xin’an or Anhui School 
of painters in the seventeenth century. Factors influencing their identifica- 
tion as an independent school include the flourishing book illustration busi- 
ness for which Shexian and Xiuning county in Anhui were so justly famous; 
several Anhui school painters such as Xiao Yuncong also designed illustra- 
tions for albums of block-prints, and, as we have seen, stylistically their paint- 
ings and illustrations were very close. Another was the rugged landscape of 
the Mount Huang region with its many towering, mist-enshrouded peaks 
that contributed to the “linear representations of angular forms” and the 
“monumentality” characteristic of Anhui school style—and which trans- 
lated easily into the outlines conventional in block-printed illustrations.1!8 
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But surely one factor in the identification of the school was the Anhui mer- 
chants’ demand for the accouterments of the cultured elite: the market cre- 
ated by merchants there and in the other economically developing cities of 
the lower Yangtze region caused the prices of old paintings to rise dramati- 
cally. As antiques became more scarce, it became easier for artists to support 
themselves commercially, given the rather eclectic tastes of the nouveaux- 
riches merchants. Even so, most painters disliked considering art anything 
like a commodity.'!® The Anhui school drew inspiration from the late Yuan’ 
literati painter Ni Zan—and certain of its painters were strongly influenced 
by Dong Qichang as well. Huizhou native Ding Yunpeng is a particularly 
noteworthy example: Ding was the illustrator of the printed catalogue of ink 
blocks Cheng shi moyuan, a considerable commercial success.!2° Thus in re- 
gard to artistic lineage, economic factors apparently played a role in defining 
the school rather than stylistic factors alone. 

The “literati style” so fervently espoused by Gong Xian and defined pre- 
dominantly by the works of Dong Qichang is itself somewhat problematic 
in its relationships with commercial art. Scholars generally trace its ink out- 
line (Gaimiao) style to the scholar and painter Li Gonglin (1049-1106). Li 
developed figure painting through the use of calligraphic techniques, leaving 
the background blank to draw attention to the subject. This device dates far 
back into Chinese art history, to the Han if not before, as a means to high- 
light moral exemplars; Li Gonglin utilized an archaic style in drawing, sim- 
plifying earlier practices to concentrate on outlines.!?! In addition to impe- 
rially commissioned catalogues of finely detailed archaeological illustrations, 
Li illuminated a number of narrative scrolls, including the Xiaojing (Classic 
of filiality) and the Ni xiaojing (Classic of filiality for women). Nor was he 
the only Song painter to do so. A handscroll measuring over eight meters in 
length attributed to Li Tang (ca. 1070s—ca..1150s) represents scenes from the 
life of Chong’er, son of the Duke of Jin, in his peregrinations from the time 
he was sent into exile in 656 B.c.z. until he assumed the ducal title twenty 
years later (see Figs. 4.55 and 4.56).!?2 

Although Li was strongly opposed to painting for profit, as a prominent 
Song painter his style was avidly copied by professional Zhe School painters 
of the early and middle Ming, the same painters who had the closest con- 
nection with the growing art of book illustrations until the Wanli period.” 
It would also appear that narrative scenes such as those painted by Li Gonglin 
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Figure 4.55 Detail from Li Gonglin (ca. 1049-1106), Xiaojing tu (The Classic of 
Filial Piety), chapter 15, “Remonstration,” handscroll 21.9 X 475.5 cm, reproduced 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, from the P. Y. and Kin- 
may W. Tang Family Collection, partial and promised gift of Oscar L. Tang family, 


1996 (1996.479 a—c) 


and his successors served as inspiration for much of the fine book illustra- 
tions of the Ming, especially those executed by the Anhui school. Although 
Li Gonglin’s faces are not the types most common in Ming illustrations, they 
do suggest variations on a relatively limited number of conventional types; 
trees and architectural details in his paintings simply find another incarna- 
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tion in the book illustrations of the Yuan and thereafter. And of course these 
Song period paintings illustrate narratives, as do the pictures in books. How- 
ever, in these narrative paintings, as in later arrangements of illustrations 
separate from the text or juxtaposed with poetry, the symbolic values of the 
pictures are not necessarily comprehensible to the uninitiated —nor to any 
but the sophisticated viewer. In this regard as well, although all illustrations 
in books may have resembled the paintings of professional artists in general 
terms, those produced for elite readers, especially by Anhui artists, simulta- 
neously accommodated elite tastes for refinement in faces and dress of 
figures.!4 By contrast, the development of the Nanjing school of illustration 
toward the use of great amounts of background detail can be said to reflect 
the decorative Ming academic style in general, but the human figures in 
these illustrations often suggest the styles of the literati schools. 

Through all these schools and social categories of art, however, some ele- 
ments such as rocks, gnarly trees, bamboos, and bananas remained standard, 
appearing variously in all levels of illustrations and in paintings as well. 
These images were essential elements in any representation having cultural 
refinement during the Ming; they were included in illustrations for popular 
literature as a visible link to the more prestigious arts of the elite. Appropri- 
ately, these basic images generally served as background to the figures at the 
focal center of each illustration. Although the literati might express their cre- 
ativity in landscapes, natural imagery, and caricatures of themselves or oth- 
ers, the little-known or nameless professional illustrators focused on pictur- 
ing scenes from the narrative at hand using generic elements, a pedestrian 
task far beneath the concerns of the educated, either the literati or the pro- 
fessionals who shared their Confucian training. 

In this context, the pivotal role of the printed albums such as Jieziyuwan 
huazhuan becomes clearer. This most famous of the block-printed paint- 
ers manuals was produced by educated professional painter Wang Gai 
(fl. 1660-80), the only student of Gong Xian. It is somewhat ironic that a 
person trained by a literati painter who insisted on the distinction between 
untrammeled art and derivative craft was responsible for transmitting the 
models of the past for further emulation. Obviously, the development of this 
theoretical separation did not change the way painters were trained in actual 
practice, even though the “amateur ideal” for the literati was to paint from 
the spirit, without formal training. The function of the Jieziyuan huazhuan, 
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it might be argued, was therefore twofold. James Cahill has noted that the 
bifurcation of the painting tradition into two social levels “accompanies a 
sharp reduction in the range of what was considered to be suitable subject 
matter for good painting.” 125 Not only did the manual establish a canon- 
ical set of images for “proper” painting, it also provided models for the as- 
piring painter— or illustrator—to use as the basis for judgments of artistic 
quality. 

Editions of novels produced during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies seldom carried illustrations as fine as many of those produced during 
the late Ming. The standard for discerning fine from poor editions had be- 
come painfully clear—although not made explicit—by the early Qing when ' 
the Jieziywan huazhuan appeared: those printed with illustrations having ele- 
ments recognizably consistent with those of the literati standard, such as the 
1695 Sui Tang yanyi, are “high-quality” editions; the others are not. The lat- 
ter category of badly illustrated editions rapidly diverged ever farther from 
the canonical models; most poor woodblock editions of novels date from the 
Qianlong and later eras, the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when few 
high-quality editions were produced. A depreciation in the quality of its il- 
lustrations corresponded closely to a decline in the general evaluation of ver- 
nacular fiction during the Qing. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Throughout this chapter, comparisons have been made between the art of 
the painter and the art of the book illustrator. But most have been made 
in the abstract or in general rather than through contrasts between specific 
examples, such comparisons being unwarranted given the general nature of 
the parallels and the practices common to artists of the range of arts dis- 
cussed in this chapter. No evidence has been provided to suggest that any 
socially privileged scholar-painter—a Shen Zhou or even a Wen Zheng- 
ming—made illustrations for a novel or a play. The illustrations for even the 
elegant albums of ink-block images were executed by an educated profes- 
sional, Ding Yunpeng; the outstanding illustrations for the anthology of 
early poetry Lisao tu were made by an unsuccessful examination candidate 
previously known for his landscapes, Xiao Yuncong—but who never illus- 
trated more popular literature.!7° And yet aspects of late imperial Chinese 
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artistic traditions seemingly united the entire gamut of pictorial arts: the 
influence of past traditions, the uses of models, the importance of landscape, 
the development of daimiao ink outline drawings for human figures, the 
conventional use of a limited number of elements such as rocks and banana 
palms that have symbolic significance for their decorative value. Thus, al- 
though no one would mistake the design on a porcelain vase as the product 
of a great master, still within the oeuvre of most painters are elements shared 
by the professional artisans who produced the innumerable illustrations for 
books during the Ming and Qing. . 
In status and in skill these artisans ranged from the barely competent to 
- those virtually comparable in skill to the professionals who caught the atten- 
“tion of the powerful and whose works graced the collections of the wealthy. 
These commercial artists, no matter how proficient, were still socially be- 
neath the group termed “educated professionals,” those men who studied 
for the examinations but who failed— or chose not—to reach the pinnacles 
of success. Late in his life the innovative painter of figures Chen Hongshou 
outlined this situation succinctly: “Among painters there are those who at- 
tain the divine . . . and those who become famous; then there are the zuojia 
(fabricators, professionals) and the artisans. As for myself, I have never es- 
caped the zuojia status, and have to bear this shame.” !?” Educated. profes- 
sionals could exchange verse with their patrons; they shared their culture as 
well as their tastes. In previous chapters we took note of educated novelists, 
educated publishers, educated critics of fiction. The highly cultured profes- 
sional painters, like these men, sold their talents to support themselves; to 
them the arts provided a livelihood; in contrast the elite, at least in theory, 
created solely in response to inspiration. The ostensible involvement and 
certain inspiration of such literate professionals as Qiu Ying, Tang Yin, Du 
Jin, and Chen Hongshou in the illustration of narrative fiction provides 
confirmation of what we already know about the authors and the audiences 
for the artistic novel from the mid-Ming through the early Qing: they were 
an art form of and for the highly educated and yet marginalized intellectu- 
als of China’s lower Yangtze urban centers. 

Changing fashions in the arts of the literati during the first two centuries 
of Manchu rule help explain several characteristics of fiction during that era. 
As the paintings of professionals, regardless of intrinsic artistic merit, fell in 
status compared to the privileged expression of inspired amateurs, the com- 
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mercial arts developed quickly but became more anonymous. So, too, fared 
the novel: large numbers were produced, and their readership increased 
widely, to judge from the number of editions printed. Yet except for the 
few works that circulated in manuscript among small numbers of elite 
cognoscenti—and that generally expressed far more personal artistic visions 
than the other novels—novels came to be identified with commerce and 
therefore as a vulgar form of writing during the middle and late Qing pe- 
riod. Although some did disparage even such masterworks as Honglou meng, 
their status may have been guaranteed, in part, by the fact that their authors 
were educated amateurs in the writing of fiction, a parallel group to the am- 
ateur painters lionized from Gong Xian onward through the Qing. 

Although no one would mistake later Qing period editions of popular 
novels as being art of the quality of the best Wanli editions—nor were the 
original drawings for those early first editions necessarily more than work- 
manlike art—still, aesthetic decisions inevitably were consciously or uncon- 
sciously made during the production of reprints and subsequent editions 
of China’s vernacular fiction. Among China’s figure painters, Li Gonglin, 
Chen Hongshou, and many others quite deliberately simplified earlier mod- 
els to express a new and “purer” aesthetic sense in negative response to con- 
temporary conventions.'*8 One might argue that the opposite tendency was 
demonstrated by certain Ming illustrators, hence the increasing complexity 
of block-printed art through the Wanli era; the development of the Anhui 
school of illustrations assuredly brought a new and intensified sense of art 
into the book, compared to the rather simpler work of Fujian and Nanjing 
illustrators. At least, some book illustrators examined the earlier examples 
and found them wanting, providing a negative critical reading of the poor- 
quality Fujian editions in their meticulous block-prints for later republica- 
tions of the same books. 

But in the case of block-printed book illustrations, it would appear that 
these aesthetic decisions were circumscribed by economic concerns, espe- 
cially during the Qing. Existing evidence demonstrates that publishing fic- 
tion was a commercial enterprise from the Yuan period onward. One can 
only assume that booksellers who dealt in fiction during China’s last two dy- 
nasties knew their customers. If the clients they wished to attract would only 
accept fine editions, book publishers might attempt to produce editions of 
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that caliber, regardless of the subject. This is the only convincing explana- 
tion for the finely illustrated late Ming editions of otherwise dreary six- 
teenth-century historical novels, in my opinion. Further, if a publisher could 
not sell expensive editions, surely he would not attempt to produce them. 
Contrarily, when a bookseller produced a cheap and poorly executed print- 
ing, he had to be certain that it in turn had some market value: given the 
substantial initial investment in the carving (or purchase, or rental) of hun- 
dreds of printing blocks, if a book had no likely buyers, he could not afford 
to produce it, no matter how cheaply. Consequently he might engage arti- 
sans to execute the printing blocks who would work for relatively low wages 
because they were capable of producing only the level of graphic art that he 
wished to offer for sale. Surely most craftsmen and craftswomen were suf- 
ficiently skilled with the knife that they could come reasonably close to re- 
producing the original if they had chosen to do so. When the carvers pro- 
duced a poor and ugly likeness, one might assume they were being paid so 
little that there was no motivation to do their best; there may also have been 
pressure from their employer to work as quickly as possible without regard 
for the appearance of the result—the mere presence of illustrations being ex- 
pected by a book-buying public, regardless of their quality. 

Despite the speculative nature of this reconstruction, one must infer 
from shabby workmanship and poor materials that the books so produced 
had little value, either economically on the market or aesthetically to the 
reader—nor can the two be effectively distinguished. The merchant who 
offered poor editions must have been consciously choosing to supply a read- 
ing audience who lacked discriminating tastes or did not care about the vi- 
sual qualities of the novel, either text or illustrations. The booksellers, the ar- 
tisans, and, finally, the readers were responding to the art of the past know- 
ingly, and negatively, when they contributed to the decline of vernacular 
fiction during the Qing. But such speculations concerning the impression to 
be derived from the general appearance of the artifact rightly belong to the 
following chapter, on the process of reading all aspects of an illustrated book 
of fiction. 


FIVE 


Art as Text 


If you wish to read Jin ‘Ping Mei, you must first attend to what it says in 
the Preface: “A bodhisattva could read this book and produce a mind of 
compassion . . . while one who reads this book and is moved to imitate it 
is a beast.” So it is that readers of today mostly read the first 79 chapters, 
but few read past Chapter 79 how could they be other than beasts! 


— LIU TINGJI, Zaiyuan zazhi, 1715 


Forms produce meaning and . . . a text, stable in its letter, is invested with 
a new meaning and status when the mechanisms that make it available to 
interpretations change. . .. Works printed for a broad public counted on 
their readers’ previous knowledge. By the recurrence of extremely coded 
forms, by the repetition of motifs that return from one work to another, 
and by reuse of the same illustrations, an acquaintance with texts that the 
reader had already encountered was mobilized into serving for the com- 


prehension of unfamiliar reading matter. 


— ROGER CHARTIER, Lhe Order of Books, 1994 


Redefining Reading for the Illustrated Book 


Most of the popular books produced in late imperial China were illustrated. 
Generally speaking, their illustrations were reflective of the arts of the elite 
strata of society, and many of the imprints looked very similar to books in 
other categories having more formal or culturally more privileged content. 
Tentative explanations for these phenomena have appeared in the preced- 
ing chapters; my purpose here is to draw together evidence for how these il- 
lustrated texts were read— in the several senses of that action—when they 
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initially appeared and later, before the major cultural changes beginning in 
the late nineteenth century. Were illustrations so commonplace that they 
were generally ignored? Were they crucial aids to comprehending difficult 
texts? Obviously a given edition of any one text could have been read in 
a number of ways, depending upon the individual reader. Answers to such 
questions must therefore necessarily be complex and describe a range of be- 
havior. Let us first consider some established views on this question before 
re-examining the written record. . 

In his exhaustive survey Paper and Printing, part of Joseph Needham’s 
magisterial series Science and Civilisation in China, T. H. Tsien comments 
that during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century, woodblock il- 
lustrations flourished as a result of the “political and economic stability of 
the country during most of the period and from the rise of a new audience 
who were seeking reading materials for pleasure rather than for purely schol- 
arly purposes or religious enthusiasm as in previous times.” The demands for 
* stimulation and enjoyment expressed by a new, wider group of readers was 
the impetus for the production of high-quality illustrations in popular liter- 
ature as well, from this perspective.” By all accounts, the Wanli era was a 
kind of “golden age” when woodblock illustrations developed as a function 
of the popularity of vernacular literature and art albums, although art al- 
bums appeared earlier than most extant popular literature, a development 
that problematizes Tsien’s assertion.° ‘The late Ming was a productive atmo- 
sphere for commercial and cultural enterprises; it was during this period that 
the novel reached its maturity as a literary form. Hence the general conclu- 
sion that popular literature grew as a response to the appearance of new au- 
diences, themselves a function of the spread of wealth and contingent liter- 
acy; since illustrations were fashionable then, nearly all books appeared with 
block-printed pictures. And yet given the fact that so many titles draw at- 
tention to their illustrations, pictures were probably not insignificant in 
most books; as we will see later, regardless of quality, illustrations probably 
always contributed substantially to the process of reading fiction. 

Some scholars consider the historical events to have occurred in a slightly 
different order. These scholars have traced the growth in illustrated editions 
to the increasingly intense economic competition between booksellers, as 
books came ever more widely to be seen as commodities, thus prompting 
new market demands. They also note that plays and novels provided illus- 
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trators with numerous opportunities for employment and a wealth of new 
content to portray. Thus, they argue, a collector, or even a common reader, 
would turn to these new books to see new things.‘ 

Such interpretations are based on readings of the fact of illustrated popu- 
lar literature, that it verifiably existed. But the first of them hinges on the as- 
sumption of the popularity or widespread reading of vernacular literature 
among newly literate segments and strata of the population. The second 
speculation reads the artifacts as having intrinsic value not only for the high 
quality of their visual art but also for the curiosity of the content of their pic- 
tures. Yet this assertion is undermined by the high degree of standardization 
and repetition in illustrations. Although there is undoubtedly some truth in 
both explanations, they rest more on assumptions than on the available data. 
Let us complicate this view. 

First, the overarching function of illustrations in Chinese fiction has not 
been defined with any precision. This is hardly surprising, given the range 
of their potential signification for individual readers in concrete circum- 
stances at particular times: the meanings and messages of these illustrated 
texts undoubtedly were contingent upon the physical and social contexts in 
which they were read, the specific cultural background of individual readers, 
and numerous other, including idiosyncratic personal, factors. Even so, sev- 
eral quite different general interpretations have been advanced. Pan Meiyue 
and others, for example, remark on the impact an illustrated text has on the 
reader’s understanding of the written word, although it would seem that this 
effect was mitigated when the illustrations are printed separately at the be- 
ginning of the text rather than along the top of every page. Several late Ming 
authors drew attention to the ability of pictures to convey meaning beyond 
the capacity of prose to do so;> part of the project here must be to explore the 
ways in which this additional meaning might have been invested in illus- 
trated texts and how it was perceived and interpreted. 

Let us begin by reflecting on a variety of obvious—and yet significant— 
details. Most essentially, a book is an object, a tangible artifact. Particular 
books in concrete reality have size, shape, weight, color, texture, even fra- 
grance. Their physical characteristics impose limitations on their use: a large 
edition cannot handily be perused while one is standing; a “bound-back” 
book might take two hands to hold open; the tiny print in many late Qing 
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editions requires a magnifying glass to be legible, and hence one hand to 
hold the book and the other to position the lens. These characteristics im- 
ply, if not necessitate, a seated posture, an extended period of time for read- 
ing, an appropriate place, adequate lighting, and the leisure for nonproduc- 
tive activities. (In fact, most Chinese book illustrations that record people 
reading portray them seated at a desk with the book spread open before 
them.) These physical characteristics of books suggest a relatively well-to-do 
readership with leisure time—particularly during the daylight hours—to 
devote to reading, although broader audiences are not thereby precluded. 
Likewise, the regularity and size of the written characters determined the 
viewer's reading speed and comfort, as did the presence or absence of dis- 
tracting erroneous or incorrectly carved graphs.® 

Books may have shared attributes such as general size, but they were 
hardly all alike; their physical characteristics suggested only in general terms 
how they would be received by readers. On the basis of the organization of 
the printed page and of the characters on it—to say nothing of the crafts- 
manship of the illustrations—some texts were attractive, aesthetically pleas- 
ing, whereas others simply were not, regardless of variations in personal 
tastes and standards. Furthermore, an illustrated book could create an im- 
pression distinct from that of a book without pictures; a finely illustrated 
book could not be confused with a cheap. edition that just happened to have 
the same content, even when both were not simultaneously available to the 
inspection of a potential customer—this is the relevance of the readers’ “ac- 
quaintance with texts” that Roger Chartier mentions. Illustrations at the be- 
ginning of the text must assuredly have stood in a different relationship to 
the text from those scattered throughout. 

These relative differences in aesthetic value were unquestionably “read” 
by the purchaser of the book long before he (advisedly, given the limitations 
on women’s freedom of movement in late imperial China) read any more 
than snatches of the text presented on its pages. Likewise, in commercial 
transactions involving books, these distinctions can only have been reflected - 
in the prices charged. That is, the range of quality of imprints of popular fic- 
tion clearly suggests —in economic terms—a variegated audience through- 
out the period from the mid-Ming through the late Qing, roughly from the 
Jiajing through the Qianlong eras and afterward. Any reading of the biblio- 
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graphical record must conclude that, historically, the audiences for old nov- 
els and stories consisted of members of all literate segments of the population. 

Finally, in determining who read fiction and how they read it, one can- 
not ignore changing fashions in reading through time reflected in the value 
attached to books by type and as individual artifacts. As shown by the dis- 
tinction drawn between art and craftsmanship in painting during the late 
Ming, a type of art praised at one historical moment may be disregarded 
in another; this is precisely the fate of vernacular fiction as it underwent 
the-cultural changes sketched in Chapter 2: the fad for detective fiction 
during the mid-Ming once again surfaced in the Qing; the finest examples 
of the literati novel of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries became 
more widely popular reading during the nineteenth—and in the twentieth 
century all vernacular stories and novels were reinterpreted as reflecting the 
creative energies of China’s masses, regardless of their original provenance. 
Likewise, over the same period audiences shifted and grew in number, and 
the range of their reading apparently changed as well. 

It is my purpose here to reflect on, and to reconstruct in very broad terms, 
these various distinct historical “readings” to the extent reasonable, to dis- 
cern something of the discourses and negotiations that occurred among the 
players in this drama; I will close with reflections on the process of reading 
fiction in general. In the preceding chapters, we have considered several ac- 
tors in the creation of books—writers, printers, and illustrators; here I will 
explore the “consumption” of these commodities, the audiences that pur- 
chased and read books, particularly the audiences for vernacular fiction. This 
project will necessarily at times rest on scanty information, conjecture, and 
comparisons with other cultures. Even so, I offer it here as the basis for fur- 
ther research, to be supplemented, refined, and polished. I begin with ob- 
servations on historical readers, then enumerate the textual guides constrict- 
ing their readings, and conclude with speculations on the reading process as 
it involved illustrated texts. 


Reading Audiences for the Novel in Late Imperial China 


The perennially popular Shuihu zhuan contains several scenes in which its 
characters read various texts. In Chapter 2, for example, the hunter and trap- 
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per Li Ji can recognize the characters frequently used in names, but he has 
no functional degree of literacy. Lu Da, who later is known as the monk Lu 
Zhishen, is initially described in Chapter 3 as fully illiterate, but he is not 
portrayed as a true monk at this stage of his career: he has no interest in Bud- 
dhist texts or even in their tenets. In Chapter 21 the clever entertainer Yan 
Poxi, who presumably is able to read song books, can even decipher the for- 
mal letter to her husband, Song Jiang, from the bandit leader Chao Gai. Song 
Jiang, a lower-level local administrator, quite convincingly reads and writes 
all manner of texts. In the late Ming novel jin Ping Mei the notorious fifth 
wife, Pan Jinlian, can read reasonably well—but perhaps only texts of a 
highly formulaic nature.” Although all these characters are fictitious, still 
they would seem to reflect what is known of literacy in late imperial China; 
needless to say, the first qualification for members of an audience for fiction 
is the ability to read. 

Perhaps most obviously, even though literacy was not limited to urban- 
ites, given the rural residences of many literati through the Ming and Qing, 
most opportunities —and requirements— for literacy were found in China’s 
major cities. Second, degrees of literacy varied greatly among and within so- 
cial groups and strata. This was a function not only of formal education, or 
its general absence for the bulk of the population, but also of specialization: 
carpenters, for example, might well be able to read written plans for a build- 
ing but not necessarily comprehend a prose text of any length; fishmongers 
probably recognized and might even have been able to write many of the 
names of fish for advertising signs—but not necessarily many verbs; bright 
but formally uneducated men and women, such as Pan Jinlian in Jin Ping 
Mei, might be able to read conventional religious texts. And of course the 
potential for acquiring wealth and privilege drew large numbers of young 
men to study for the civil-service examinations, even though only a small 
proportion were ultimately successful. Thus, although many in society were 
somewhat literate, a minimal standard by which one might define literacy is 
hard to establish. Even the test of literacy used in England at that period, the 
ability to sign one’s name, is irrelevant in the Chinese context. That is, al- 
though most people presumably could not write their names, signatures were 
seldom needed in old China: one’s commitment on legal documents was 
confirmed by the application of the individual’s personal seal, on which his 
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formal name was carved (commonly by a professional engraver), or of his 
thumbprint. 

Likewise, most people turned to scribes when they needed something 
written such as a letter or a legal contract. Since either by customary practice 
or by government prescription all such documents followed standard for- 
mulas of wording and format, people regularly turned to specialists for their .] 
writing needs. This is why, apparently, collections of model letters, contracts, 
and other important documents were published frequently and apparently ° 
widely utilized by portions of the population who were literate to some de- 
gree but not well enough educated— or sufficiently confident of their abil- 
ities—to compose without assistance. Both guidebooks of these types and 
scribes were employed well into the twentieth century. The key was not only 
the basic ability to read and perhaps to write individual characters; func- 
tional literacy involved a range of cultural expertise in addition to extensive 
skills in recognition and also the reproduction of written graphs.® 

If not many people could write in late imperial China, still opportuni- 
ties to read—or at least to decipher texts—were to be found everywhere; 
the written word appeared in virtually all places where people congregated. 
Around official buildings, in temples and shrines, and at the gateways of 
cities one could find official pronouncements, supplications to the spirits 
and pithy homilies, regulations concerning labor and trade, shop signs, and 
advertisements for all sorts of services and goods, including books. Given the 
repetitious nature of such writings, surely large portions of the population, 
like the hunter in Shuihi zhuan, could at least get the gist of some of them, 
and those who had received any kind of specialized training, such as the 
singing girl Yan Poxi, could read considerably more.? 

Understanding “literacy” is further complicated in the Chinese case by 
the diversity of written media. I refer to the stylistic spectrum that ranges 
from the archaic language of the Confucian classics at one pole through the 
Sanskritized language of Buddhist texts to formal documentary styles to in- 
formal literary prose to, finally, representations of the numerous spoken lIan- 
guages and dialects of China with their profusion of slang and vulgar ex- 
pressions. Twentieth-century reformers found a ready model for this com- 
plexity in the European experience, seeing the formal classical style parallel 
to Latin as a medium for institutional and scholarly communication while 
calling fora “vernacular” literature that re-created the living speech of China’s 
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masses. Although the complexities of this subject deserve a separate study, 
several general observations can be made here. 

Not surprisingly, the educational system did not train students to read the 
vernacular; its essential purpose was to prepare young men to take positions 
in the government administration. From the Song period onward, this gen- 
erally meant educating them in the texts tested in the civil-service examina- 
tions. However, primary education was never monopolized by China’s for- 
mal schools. The basic primers were available for purchase wherever books 
circulated and seemingly were generally sold at very low prices. They con- 
sisted of lists of individual graphs, often with illustrations, that students were 
to copy until they were memorized. Having mastered a sizable number of 
written characters out of context, students were introduced to simple texts, 
the Baijia xing (The hundred surnames), the Sanzi jing (The classic of three- 
word lines), and the Qianzi wen (The essay in a thousand words). The first 
is primarily a list; the second and third present basic moralisms and an out- 
line history of China in short rhymed and easily memorized lines. Together 
they include around 1,450 different written graphs.!° After these or other 
similar elementary textbooks, the student during the Ming and Qing period 
began the arduous task of memorizing the canonical texts of the Confucian 
tradition, beginning with the Sishu, or “Four Books” (Daxue [Great learn- 
ing]; Zhongyong [Doctrine of the mean]; Lunyu [Analects of Confucius]; 
Meng zi [Mencius]), and then the Wujing, or “Five Classics” (Chungiu 
(“Spring and Autumn” annals) with commentaries; Shijing [Poetry]; Shang- 
shu [Documents of antiquity]; Yi [Changes]; various compilations of Li, or 
explanations of ancient ritual behavior). While studying the Confucian clas- 
sics, the student would begin learning composition in preparation for the 
civil-service examinations.!! In short, although exceptions might have oc- 
curred within a small number of private schools and between masters of 
crafts and their apprentices, most formal education was geared to training 
the student for government service; learning to read or write styles of lan- 
guage not encouraged by the Confucian authorities had to be done infor- 
mally, outside the school system, if at all. 

However, regardless of how far it was pursued, formal education did train 
its students to recognize and to reproduce the written characters shared by 
all styles and forms of written discourse. Although there is less than perfect 
correspondence between the meanings of a single graph in classical or for- 
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mal writings and its uses to represent the syllables of modern spoken words, 
still the degree of semantic overlap is sufficient that a person highly literate 
in formal writing could unquestionably read vernacular literature with rea- 
sonable success, although the reverse is not necessarily true.!2 Students were 
taught to read aloud from the beginning; when one encountered a difficult 
passage, the automatic response would be to pronounce the sounds repre- 
sented by the written graphs. Doing so with a vernacular text would facili- 
tate recognition of unfamiliar characters in compounds that were familiar 
to the ear. In the eighteenth-century novel Qilu deng, one character praises 
another for producing a vernacular paraphrase of the Confucian Xiaojing 
(Classic of Filiality) by commenting “a young boy need only to recognize 
the characters to be able to read it aloud, understanding every sentence as 
he goes.” ! 

The habit of memorizing texts clearly played a role not only in learning 
the material tested on the examinations but also in the appreciation of liter- 
ature. Mao Qiling (1623-1716) learned to read by memorizing the sound of 
a text first. 


When I was five years of age I expressed a wish to begin reading books. As no 
tutor was available, my mother recited, and I repeated after her, the Great 
Learning. After I succeeded in committing the text to memory, I asked her 
what the corresponding characters were. My mother bought a popular edition 
of the book and told me to read the text myself, using my memorized version 
as the guide. After two readings there was no character I could not recognize." 


An unmistakable element in this style of training is the practice of reading 
slowly and deliberately, rather than quickly to catch the gist of an extended 
passage. This habit of reading formal writing undoubtedly shaped the 
reading that China’s fiction commentators expected of their readers, as we 
will see. 

Success in reading comprehension may well have been enhanced when 
documents and literary texts were written in guanhua, an artificial language 
based on the dialect of the capital and officially sanctioned as the spoken me- 
dium of government throughout the empire, hence its designation by for- 
eigners as “Mandarin.” Court records of oral testimony were generally en- 
tered in standard guanhua, confirming that every member of the vast bu- 
reaucracy of old China must have been conversant with this medium. This 
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and other styles of language appear in old Chinese novels, spanning the full 
range cited above. Patrick Hanan has observed, “It is noticeable that works 
designed for a wide readership are either in simple Classical (characterized 
by a restricted choice of vocabulary and syntax combined with an expansive, 
even redundant use) or in the vernacular or, most often, in some mixture of 
the two.” !5 It would appear that the use of conventional language facilitated 
reading for the less well educated: wuxia or “swordsman” fiction (and its 
modern film counterpart), always among the most popular entertainments, 
especially in north China, uses stilted language that would be incomprehen- 
sible if it were not highly conventionalized and always in context. Literati 
fiction, on the other hand, was more highly regarded if it contained allusive 
poetry and a broad range of colloquial diction, although it may well have 
been enjoyed silently by its far more capable readers.'° 

Modern understanding of the language of fiction has been complicated 
by intervening political changes. That is, the distinction between the “clas- 
sical” language and the written vernacular styles of the Ming and Qing may 
be to a greater extent the product of twentieth-century attempts to privilege 
“popular” literature over the writing of the Confucian elite than it is of any 
fundamental difference perceived during the Ming or Qing. Discussing ef- 
forts of the commentators of late imperial Chinese fiction to lend legitimacy 
to their interpretive activities by comparing them with commentaries on the 
classics, Andrew H. Plaks observes: 


They invariably argue for the acceptance of fiction writing as a subclass of the 
larger category of prose in the literary language of the high tradition, in terms 
of both its overall purposes and its specific artistic devices. Significantly, such 
discussions rarely trouble themselves with the distinction between varying uses 
of vernacular and classical diction as the basic narrative medium, [indicating 
that] in the intellectual milieu of Ming-Cl’ing fiction this was a less than cru- 
cial aspect of the definition of the novel form.'!7 


Deborah Porter has effectively demonstrated that in the more complex ver- 
sions of Shuihu zhuan the levels of speech within the narrative vary for con- 
sistency with the novel’s thematic concerns. Such stylistic richness again sug- 
gests a sophisticated reader who takes the time to notice this rich linguis- 
tic art.18 

However, the early Qing novelist, dramatist, and impresario Li Yu praised 
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fiction and drama for the role they could play as supplementary reading ma- 
terials for women: since they were more interesting than dry, orthodox writ- 
ings, vernacular literature could encourage women to read more, and hence 
develop their ability to read more formal literature.!? Others connected with 
the production of novels also justified their existence on the basis of their 
appeal to broad audiences. The commentator identified as Xiangquan, the 
Jiangxi local official Chen Yixi (fl. 1700-1720), writing in Lii Xiong’s (ca. 
1640-1722) Niixian waishi (Tales of the female transcendent; 1711), observes: 


Once past and present [paragons of] loyalty, filiality, chastity, and altruism are 
recast in plays and novels, then all children and women will remember their 
names. How so? This is because fiction and plays are what people in the lanes 
and alleys enjoy reading. If the only source [for such exemplary figures] were 
the histories, then these people would be ignorant, hearing and seeing nothing 
of them. Only the highly literate [dushuzhe] would know about them.?° 


Thus a standard, even conventional, supposition among novelists and their 
circles was that not-so-well-educated “general readers” of all ages and both 
genders could read their vernacular narratives—and would profit educa- 
tionally and aesthetically from doing so.?! 

Such commonplace pious-sounding but perhaps tongue-in-cheek protes- 
tations aside, the question of language style is explicitly addressed in the first 
major fiction commentary. Jin Shengtan remarked with pride on the ab- 
sence of the grammatical function words typical of classical diction from his 
edition of Shuihu zhuan. And even though in the past this novel may have 
been read by shopkeepers and official runners (although probably only in 
shortened and simplified versions), it was not written for such uncouth read- 
ers; to the contrary, Jin maintains, “Only those with refined thoughts and 
feelings can appreciate it.”?? Somewhat later the early eighteenth-century 
commentator Chen Yixi referred to the reading of plays as well as fiction. Yet 
plays were largely written in verse, much of it rich with allusions and refined 
diction. Clearly these comments project the expectation of a relatively well 
educated audience, readers who would appreciate the rich diversity of dic- 
tion in the vernacular in place of the dry and simple classical style barely 
within the grasp of the poorly educated reader. The critic Zhang Zhupo 
(1670-1698) assumed an audience for Jin Ping Mei that included monks and 
scholars, and although he comments that one could learn both to compose 
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and to read critically from studying this novel, on several occasions he ad- 
mitted that only the gifted writer could truly appreciate the skill with which 
it was compiled. He concluded that the “beauties” of the book “should 
adorn the desks of men of literary talent for all time [giangu jinxiu caizi].”* 
Such aspirations may not have been misplaced: according to this critic’s 
younger brother Zhang Daoyuan (1672-1742), “famous literary men” came 
from all directions to Nanjing to buy the novel when Zhang’s annotated edi- 
tion went into print there. Indeed, the numerous published comments 
about this and other novels, especially the artistically more complex ones, 
leave little doubt that literati constituted a major—if not the dominant— 
group within the reading audiences for vernacular fiction.*4 

Early patrons of the novel had been officials still serving in office, to judge 
from the sixteenth-century guankeben or “official editions” of Shuihu zhuan 
and Sanguo zhi yanyi; even the Ming emperors were fond of plays, and the 
Wanli emperor apparently displayed an interest in novels as well. Further- 
more, a set of painted illustrations of Jin Ping Mei was prepared, ostensibly, 
for the imperial palace during the Kangxi emperor’s reign. Thus, there can 
be little doubt that audiences for the novel included members of the highest 
social strata; the question is rather how much of the general population was 
involved in reading. Andrew Plaks and others have demonstrated conclu- 
sively that certain novels reflect the intellectual and literary interests of the 
most highly educated; Plaks draws a clear demarcation between the fanben 
or fuller editions of Shuihu zhuan, for example, and the jianben or simpler 
editions on the basis of their use of narrative irony rather than purely on the 
basis of length. There are also differences in language between the two lines 
of development of this novel; the fanben versions are generally more vernac- 
ular, hence stylistically more complex, whereas the jianben, many of which 
were printed in Fujian, are generally written in a simple classical language — 
making them relatively easier to read. During the twentieth century schol- 
ars have attempted to sketch a developmental progression from the simpler 
versions to the more lengthy, but there is no justification for doing so on the 
basis of presumed audience—nor, as we have seen in Chapter 3 above, on 
the basis of the printing history of these texts. In fact, more than anything 
else the presence of simpler novels testifies to the social diversity of the au- 
dience for the novel; it included readers of widely differing abilities and in- 
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terests, merchants and shopkeepers to be sure, and unquestionably upper- 
class women and young people.?5 

Literati, the most highly educated readers, thus constituted what might 
be termed one “interpretive community” for the novels of the Ming and 
Qing, a group that shared elite attitudes and the experience of social privi- 
lege to some degree. In more recent times, publishers have identified their 
target audience by self-consciously choosing “cover iconography” attractive 
to that segment of the book-buying public.” Certainly this is not a new ap- 
proach for those involved in the trade in books; Ming and Qing editions of 
novels specified their audience by use of varying grades of illustrations and 
printing, matching the differing selling prices due to production costs with 
the differences in financial resources, and hence to at least some degree dif- 
ferences in training and abilities, among the literate in old Chinese society. 
The finest editions must have been beyond the reach of all but the wealthy; 
by producing books in small, poorly printed editions bearing undistin- 
guished or homely illustrations, they identified another community of read- 
ers defined largely in economic terms. Thus although he overstates the case 
in regard to the bulk of the undistinguished works of fiction, there is truth _ 
in the sinologist and translator Franz Kuhn’s description of the finest of 
Chinese novels: 


A Chinese novelist of those days did not, like his modern Western counterpart, 
write for the masses. The masses could not read. He wrote for a small, culti- 
vated upper class which was extremely critical. The club friends who examined 
his manuscript before financing its publication, the scholars who served as 
readers in the publishing houses, were also very critical. For all these reasons a 
novel was prized and held in far greater esteem than any one of the many thou- 
sands of novels which flood the Western book market can hope to enjoy.27 


Although it is not the case that only literati read books, it is also true that 
certain literati read all sorts of novels: to judge from the many titles that re- 
ceived at least some degree of mention in their informal writings, literati 
must have read everything, whether “literati fiction” in expensive, finely il- 
lustrated, editions or those produced cheaply for the lowest book-buying 
budget.?8 

In sum, then, the potential reading audience for vernacular fiction in late 
imperial China was undoubtedly very broad. It included officials, literati, and 
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all those who had trained for but failed in the civil-service examinations; 
written records adequately demonstrate this. But others who were generally 
literate, such as women of wealthy families and the sons of merchants, must 
also have read fiction. People with considerably lower reading skills may well 
have constituted portions of the audience for whom the cheapest editions 
were produced, the relative cost, rather than the content, being the most likely 
factor determining the size and social composition of their readership.” 


First Impressions, Suggestions, and Clues for Reading Texts 


Let us now turn to evidence that might explain some aspects of the reading 
process for fiction in late imperial China. With the possible exception of 
posted advertisements, the reader most commonly learned of a particular 
printed title in the bookstore (although private collections may also have 
provided introductions for some). In either location, the book of fiction ap- 
peared in the midst of many other books and, as we have seen, physically re- 
sembled most if not all of them in general ways. More recent practice and 
the various renditions of panoramic scroll paintings of urban commercial 
districts suggest that the books in a merchant's shop were laid flat with only 
the bottoms of the fascicles visible, separated by slips of paper carrying their 
titles (see also Fig. 4.49). They may well have been, during the Ming and 
Qing as they are today, separated by the booksellers into categories. 

The object in hand, what the potential reader saw first was the title page 
and, thereon, what the producer of the volume provided as the first clues to 
how the book was to be interpreted. To judge from prefaces and other ref- 
erences traceable to Ming and Qing authors, novels and story collections 
were generally given relatively short titles initially; more lengthy descriptions 
were contributed by the publishers for tables of contents and first pages of 
individual juan. These fuller “finished” titles frequently indicated that the 
book was a new printing (even when it was not), that this edition carried 
commentary and illustrations (even when it had only a few meager portraits 
and a paucity of aids for interpretation), and, if the subject matter were his- 
tory, assurances that the text accorded with either the relevant official dy- 
nastic history or some version of the famous general chronology compiled 
originally by Sima Guang, the Zizhi tongjian. In other words, even if the title 
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were not fully accurate, most book publishers from the Wanli era onward 
felt compelled to suggest that no fictional text was presented unadorned: all 
appeared within a comfortable envelope consisting of earlier texts, explana- 
tory supplements, and artistic embellishments—and the assurance that the 
reader had not seen this particular edition previously. Many title pages pro- 
duced during the Wanli era, such as the one that includes a “portrait” of the 
author/publisher Yu Xiangdou, carried an illustration on the top portion. 
Presumably these pictures were meant as foretastes of the pictures to be found 
within. Books published in the Jiangnan cities rarely if ever followed this 
practice, presenting instead just the basic title or a slightly extended version 
of the same, the publisher’s name and, for a few editions, a self-advertise- 
ment. One such example is the “guzyou II” edition of Rou putuan (1657). The 
title itself clearly suggests that the content is erotic; on its cover the publisher 
previews the literary game to be played in the text with his jocular assurance 
of the novel’s profound moral effect, imitating the author’s own tone.2° 

After the title page inevitably came one or more prefaces, usually signed 
with pseudonyms and frequently dated (although sometimes ambiguously, 
omitting the reign period). In most Jiangnan editions of fiction produced 
through the early Qing, upon turning the title page the reader was treated 
to a prefatory statement written in an elegant hand, usually followed by one 
or more of its writer's seals. Most publishers used quite flowery names for 
their establishments, reminiscent of scholars’ studio names; the appearance 
of such nicely presented prefaces was also meant to suggest a link between 
the fictional text and the cultural elite. And for novelists such as Yuan Yu- 
ling, who were well known for other publications, the appearance of their 
pen-names and studio names on the seals at the end of the preface might 
have served as clues in an elegant guessing game of identifying the author for 
the cognoscenti. 

These brief introductory essays on works of fiction are well worth a sep- 
arate study, but it is sufficient to note here that books of all kinds contained 
prefaces; however, the majority, including those in most Qing editions of 
novels, were printed with a typeface that might differ only in size from that 
used in the text. The appearance of a preface written in a fair hand and at- 
tributed to a literatus in a late Ming or early Qing novel was clearly meant 
to be noticed, to attract attention, and to suggest links between the work of 
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fiction and the well-educated and highly cultured elite. The similarity of the 
arts of decoration and book illustration would have been reinforced by the 
calligraphy and the elegant pen-name with which prefaces frequently were 
signed: through the early eighteenth century, the physical appearance of 
works of fiction intentionally suggested artistic parallels with the other literati 
arts. How to interpret the text in more specific terms was provided in detail 
by other accouterments to printed fiction.?! 


Readings Guided by Commentaries 


Whereas the reader of a modern edition of a classic novel usually first con- 
fronts a brief prefatory note explaining its provenance, content, and perhaps 
its current political significance, the original buyers of even the less expen- 
sive Ming and early Qing editions would have encountered a number of 
printed obstacles between the cover page and the fictional text. Such mate- 
tials would inevitably include one or more prefaces, a table of contents, lists 
of characters, notes to the reader, comments on how to read the work, and 
a sheaf of illustrations. In the most lavish editions, the entire first fascicle 
would be prefatory material of these several types; the text would begin only 
with the second. It would seem logical that a reader might have skipped all 
this and gone directly to the text itself to begin reading. But wear patterns 
on extant Ming and early Qing editions do not necessarily support this as- 
sumption. Instead, the pages in the better-quality editions devoted to pref- 
aces, usually in an elegant handwritten script, the contents, and illustrations 
frequently show signs of heavy use with numerous sheets worn through at 
the fold. The readers of fiction in late imperial China seemingly were will- 
ing to allow their reading to be directed, guided, and shaped by those who 
had read before them and who had provided this prefatory material in order 
to do just that; the envelope was as important as the contents.” 

The extent and effect of all of this extratextual material has been neatly 
summarized by David Rolston: 


The prevalence and importance of commentary editions of fiction can be indi- 
cated fairly easily. Commentary editions of famous novels became so popular 
that earlier editions without commentary or only rudimentary commentary 
went out of circulation and became rare books, some of them only to be redis- 
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covered in the twentieth century. Terms came into being that refer to commen- 
taryless editions: baitouben [empty margin editions] ... and baiwenben [plain 
text editions]... . Editions without commentary appeared with titles promis- 
ing that they contained commentary. 


After listing the different types of annotations to be found in Ming and 
Qing novels, Rolston concludes: “Although all this material is physically and 
orthographically distinguished from the text and thus theoretically ignor- 
able by the reader, it is hard to conceive of a reader who would be totally im- 
mune to such an assault.” 53 

Among the most common forms of commentary, the practice of pingdian 
stands out as the one least likely to be overlooked. Meaning literally “criti- 
cism and punctuation,” in its simplest form it is punctuation at the places 
where someone reading aloud would normally pause (the sites for commas, 
dashes, semicolons, periods, and the like in modern usage), often by the use 
of open circles within the line or on the right side of the final graph in the 
phrase. In some editions personal and place-names were highlighted by lines 
printed alongside. These simple additions clearly would be of advantage to 
the poor or beginning reader. Another, but far less common, aid for poor 
readers found in certain mid-Ming editions was the practice of adding mar- 
ginal notes on the meanings of obscure characters or their pronunciation.34 

These rudimentary aids were generally augmented by open circles, round 
dots, or water-drop shapes to suggest the application of a tip of a writing 
brush to the right of each character in a phrase; the purpose of these dian was 
to indicate emphasis, the annotator’s enthusiasm over a felicitous or mo- 
mentous phrase, or a plot detail of special significance. Such punctuation de- 
manded rereading or at least slower reading to discern the annotator’s in- 
tention; it imposed a kind of close reading on the text, shaping the reader’s 
interpretation on a number of levels simultaneously. Given the bulk of all 
forms of guidance for reading to be found in the most heavily annotated edi- 
tions of old fiction, it is hard to appreciate, much less to reproduce, its effect 
without going directly to the original imprints. I will use only one example. 

The first edition to contain truly extensive commentaries in all forms was 
the 1641 “Guanhuatang” version of Shuihu zhuan as edited by Jin Shengtan, 
its title prefaced with Diwu caizi shu (The fifth work of genius), which be- 
came the model for all later commentary editions.3° On the title page, the 
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reader was first treated to Jin’s new name for the work, presenting it as part 
of a series of caizi shu (“works of genius”——or “works for geniuses,” if the 
" phrase is given the same signification here as in others of his titles) that in- 
cluded the ancient allegorical poem Lisao (Encountering sorrow) attributed 
to Qu Yuan (4th c. B.c.£.), the Taoist philosophical classic Zhuang zi, at- 
tributed to Zhuang Zhou (355?—275 B.c.£.), the first major work of Chinese 
historiography, Shiji compiled by Sima Qian (145-90? B.C.E,), the poetry 
of one of China’s most highly regarded poets, Du Fu (712-70), and the 
thirteenth-century romantic play mentioned so often above, Xixiang ji.>° Al- 
though the casual book buyer might not immediately recognize this edition 
as part of a series of publications, he probably would perceive other impor- 
tant changes in the title: its attribution to a single named author and the as- 
sociation of this novel with a person or persons of exceptional talent. (See 
my comments on the creation of authorship in Chapter 2.) But even with- 
out direct reference to the other books in Jin’s series, the identification of this 
novel with writing for and by superior minds unquestionably invokes (or 
provokes) careful reading. 

The first element that strikes the eye of the reader when opening its cover 
is a series of prefaces signed by Jin Shengtan and dated “the fifteenth of the 
second month of the fourteenth year of the Chongzhen era” (March 25, 
1641). The first and third are lengthy; all are filled with punctuation indi- 
cating emphasis—their author’s own, presumably. ‘Together they constitute 
the first juan of the book. As Rolston observes, their subjects and tone are 


weighty. 


The first preface is a long and convoluted argument in which he ends up com- 
paring the expected effect of the abolition of private unauthorized writing of 
books through the publication of his commentary with the effect of the burn- 
ing of books by the first emperor of the Ch’in dynasty (1. 221~210 B.c.). The 
second preface deals with the problem of the morality of the novel (which 
tends to lionize brigands and thieves), while the third preface changes tack 
again. This preface is addressed to his son and recommends the reading of the - 
book and commentary as a beneficial pedagogical exercise.*” 


The second juan of this edition begins with a historical outline of the 
Song, the setting of the novel. It even quotes Song shi, the officially recog- 
nized history of the Song period, in order to correlate the action of the novel 
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with the tragedy of historical rebellion. The third juan is devoted to Jin’s 
lengthy general comments on interpretation, “Du Diwu caizishu fa” (How 
to read the Fifth Work of Genius), and the fourth to the preface attributed to 
“Shi Nai’an” Jin’s choice for author of the “original” version of the text. The 
novel proper begins only in juan 5, with the text of the first chapter of ear- 
lier editions now identified as a xiezi or dramatic prologue and prefaced by 
Jin’s brief introductory statement. 

The “Shi Nai’an preface” is generally well known; it has been reprinted 
in most 70-chapter editions of the novel from its first appearance to the pres- 
ent, and has helped to create conceptions of individual authorship. It was 
translated by Pearl Buck and J. H. Jackson and included in their now- 
venerable English renditions of the novel. The preface creates the character of 
an author who seemingly addresses the reader familiarly in the first person. 


A man who lives until he is thirty years of age without marrying should not then 
marry. A man who has not served in office before the age of forty should not then 
serve in office. At fifty he should not establish a family, nor at sixty set out upon 
travels. Why do I say this? Because the proper time for those things has passed. In 
the morning when you first arise in the pale light and the coolness, you wash 
your face, wrap your kerchief around your head, get a plate of food and have a 
few bites. No sooner are these chores completed and you ask whether it could be 
noon yet—but noon has already passed. If time passes this quickly before noon, 
you know what the afternoon will be like. And if one day passes like this, what 
will a lifetime of 36,000 days hold? If considering time from this perspective makes 
us sad, where then.will we find happiness? 


‘To suggest the contrasts made by Jin Shengtan’s original punctuation, I have 
italicized all words that have marks of emphasis beside them. Thus from the 
beginning, Jin not only created a persona but also imbued his “Shi Nai’an” 
with melancholy, a familiarity with depression over life’s transience, and pro- 
vided visual emphasis for this emotion. Shi whiles away his time in idleness, 
writing as he fancies when he has no idle conversation to distract him, with 
neither expectations for success nor concerns for failure in his writing. How- 
ever, Jin’ conclusion sought to identify Shi, and hence the novel, with the 
traditional literati hope for a kind of immortality through writing: 


Alas, my life is drawing to an end, and I worry about what men of later days 
will say when they read my book. I can only take it out now to show to my 
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friends; if my friends are pleased with it, then I will be satisfied. Moreover, 
I do not know what I will say about it when I read it in my next life—nor do 
I know whether I will even be able to read this book in my next life. But why 
should I care? 


Shi Nai‘an of Dongdu*® 


One could read this preface two ways, of course, and its very ambiguity 
is an essential clue to the reading that Jin Shengtan suggested, at once per- 
sonal, as if identifying with the “author’s” frustrations or despair, and at a 
considerable ironic remove. That is, Jin’s prefaces in his own voice have 
guided his readers to take the lessons of the novel seriously, and yet here the 
supposed “novelist” suggests just the opposite, that the work was the prod- 
uct of idle thoughts, odd moments, and a bored mind. This is the essential 
message of the preface in this context, with these emphases: the reader should 
keep the text at some emotional distance in order to appreciate its art— 
which will be adequately demonstrated as one reads by the interlineal com- 
mentary and the lengthy introductions for each chapter. Ostensible refer- 
ences to the Qu Yuan legend in the discourse of this preface are subverted in 
the discourse of the critic whose dialogue with his reader focuses on the act 
of writing and its proper appreciation.*? 

Whereas appeals to learned audiences might have been intended at least 
as much to flatter the less well prepared, it is noteworthy that novelists and 
fiction commentators usually refer to readers as members of the cultural 
elite. Jin Shengtan justified his own annotations—and emendations— of 
Shuibu zhuan on the basis of their usefulness in helping young people to 
read critically and to appreciate good style. Li Yu suggested that Sanguo zhi 
yanyi would appeal to “those who love antiquity” (haoguzhe); the 1494 
“Yongyuzi” preface to its earliest printed edition observes that its appeal was 
so strong that “gentlemen with lively imaginations” (shi junzi shi haoshizhe) 
fought to obtain copies.® 

The projected uses of readings by the educated were often made explicit 
in prefatory comments. In the preface of the earliest extant edition of San- 
guo zhi tongsu yanyi, Jiang Daqi suggested that the work would provoke 
moral introspection, that the acts of loyalty it narrates would cause the reader 
to reflect on his own loyalty, and so on. He concluded: “The difference be- 
tween a man of highest moral caliber [junzi] and the petty man [xzaoren] 
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consists of nothing more than that between righteousness and a desire for 
profit. Those gentlemen [ junzi] who read the novel would do well to reflect 
on this.” Here Jiang plays off two meanings of the term junzi: the moral 
paragon of early Confucianism and the man of high social status of his own 
day. Likewise, a preface to the mid-Qing novel Rulin waishi, by “Xianzhai 
laoren” and dated 1736, sees the rightful purposes of fiction as encouraging 
the good and serving as a warning against evil acts. “The number of charac- 
ters who appear in the novel is beyond counting, but their temperament and 
the inner springs of their heart and mind are all revealed and brought to life, 
one by one, on the pages of the novel. No matter what sort of person the 
reader may be, he can be sure of coming across characters who will mirror 
[jing] for him the very depths of his own soul.” 4! Surely it is this sort of 
moral training with which Liu Tingji, the author of the first epigraph to this 
chapter, sought to invest the Jin Ping Mei. 

Although such pious statements were conventional in prefaces to Ming 
and Qing fiction, they hinge on an ambiguity as well: when viewed as at- 
tempts to impose a particular reading on the text, a variety of implications 
come to the fore. Jin Shengtan, for example, takes the moral high ground to 
affirm the value of reading fiction to those who, we can only conclude, he 
assumed to be in need of instruction. His references to young readers, stu- 
dents of the art of writing, are informative in this regard, although one can 
only assume that they might well have been read as a joke by more sophisti- 
cated readers. It is also possible that literati unsympathetic to fiction may 
have been offended by Jin’s condescending tone. 

The commentaries that became conventional elements in old Chinese 
novels simply extended this approach by asserting the privileged interpreta- 
tion of the commentator over all others, including those made indepen- 
dently by experienced and well educated readers. The links with the classi- 
cal exegetical tradition are not without relevance in this regard; students 
preparing for the civil-service examinations would be familiar with certain 
examples of this rich tradition and, if they were clever, appreciate the wit in 
arrogating the form for use in the novel. Indeed, in that context, novel com- 
mentaries might even be seen as parodies of the work of canonized classical 
scholarship. Alternatively, the less experienced and less detached reader 
might well be taken in by the likeness of the interpretive apparatus of fiction 
to its classical counterparts and thus accept it at face value, as presenting 
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a privileged and thereby authoritative reading of the text. Regardless of 
the degree of sophistication of the individual reader, prefaces and other 
commentaries in fiction ultimately served the same conventional purpose 
as those produced for the classics: to assert control over the text and its 
interpretations.? 

In some cases, as in certain manuscript editions of Honglou meng, com- 
‘mentaries by different hands even competed for authority in interpretation, 
leaving the reader in the midst of a textual conversation that had extended 
over a rather long period of time and included writers having quite different 
relationships to the text and its author. The effect, especially when com- 
mentators recorded their personal feelings about the text, was one of inti- 
macy among readers who, presumably, were all as knowledgeable about the 
text as the commentator(s).4? As with other aspects of the novel, prefatory 
material and commentaries permitted multiple interpretations as they os- 
tensibly functioned to preclude such freedom of access to textual meaning. 
To forestall unwanted readings by unknown commentators may well have 
been one reason that some of China’s more outstanding works of literati 
fiction (Honglou meng, Rulin waishi, and even the classical language collec- 
tion Liaozhai zhiyi) remained in manuscript, and thereby limited in circula- 
tion, during their authors’ lifetimes. 


Habits of Viewing Pictures 


Let us consider once more the implications of the standardization of graphic 
representations of all kinds. In Chapter 4 above, the conventional elements 
in book illustrations of the late Ming and early Qing were shown to parallel 
similar elements in formal paintings, both by professionals and by literati 
artists. Historians of Chinese religious art have demonstrated the growth of 
conventionality in Buddhist icons as well; the proportions of images of the 
Buddha were formalized in precise detail by a text produced during the 
Qianlong era, the Zaoxiang liangdu jing (The sutra of measurements for 
making images; prefaces dated 1741— 48). Wall art in the major religious cen- 
ters was repetitive in general content as well as in specific visual elements and 
reproduced well-known historical stories, a practice that continues in Chi- 
nese temples today. 

The proximate source for many of these temple wall stories was the the- 
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ater, plays treating both religious and historical themes. Seen by all levels of 
society and in virtually all parts of the country, the theater regularly regaled 
audiences with plays that varied little in plot from region to region, although 
the musical accompaniment, the melodies to which the arias were sung, and 
their delivery might differ considerably. Common, too, to all regional the- 
attical forms was a shared range of conventional character types distin- 
guished by costume, facial makeup, voice quality, stance, and a limited num- 
ber of stage properties. Variations on the sheng hero, the dan heroine, the 
chou clown, and the fierce jing painted face warrior can be traced through 
China’s theatrical history, giving it remarkable uniformity, at least in visual 
terms.“ Nor as presented on stage were the elegant plays in the chuanqi form 
created by and for the literati substantially different in these regards. 
Theatrical performances had for centuries occupied a central place in ma- 
jor religious and family celebrations; their textual and performance tradi- 
tions paralleled and maintained a complicated set of relationships with other 
texts, including history and fiction. Thus, whether as text or as performance, 
the common elements of the dramatic tradition were familiar to all segments 
and levels of society in late imperial China. Theatrical conventions were un- 
derstood to the point of going unnoticed. Likewise, the theatrical tradition 
in China generally presented familiar rather than new and innovative stories, 
and even if new, its narratives were presented through characters and acting 
techniques that emphasized their familiarity rather than innovation. Chi- 
nese theater audiences were accustomed to seeing similar visual images re- 
peated; these repeated images took the form of character types that resembled 
each other in physical features. That the pictures in printed libretti should 
also consist largely of conventional elements would in no way have been seen 
as surprising or inappropriate. This habit of reading suggests that, as with 
the theater and the arts of painting and calligraphy, the quality of book il- 
lustrations was adjudged by the degree of perfection of the variations on the 
conventional rather than by uniqueness; repetition of familiar stock elements 
allowed quick recognition and ease of comprehension and appreciation. 
Judgments of artistic quality must always to some degree be arbitrary and 
subject to changing fashions, in late imperial China no less than at other times 
and in other places. A desire to capitalize on the popularity of Fuchuntang 
imprints of plays might well have inspired the Nanjing bookseller Tang 
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Fuchun to produce several novels at his Shidetang printing establishment; 
their characteristic illustrations would have immediately associated the nov- 
els with the plays in the mind of a book buyer familiar with Tang’s extensive 
series of imprints of literati plays. Might the ensuing popularity of Huizhou- 
style illustrations have led to their appearance in novels subsequently printed 
there and, more numerously, in Suzhou and Hangzhou? One might safely 
conclude, I think, that the competition among booksellers suggested by 
some scholars as a reason for the rise of illustrated books may very well have 
contributed instead to the initial popularity of fiction titles printed with 
styles of illustrations that had already enjoyed commercial success. 

J. Hillis Miller has taken up the assertions of Walter Benjamin and oth- 
ers that film as a mechanical means of reproduction constitutes a “revolu- 
tionary critique of traditional perceptions of art.” That is, the “ideological 
formation” surrounding Western European art, as Benjamin expressed it, 
- valorized paintings for their supposed uniqueness, a characteristic that no 
longer obtained when the work could be endlessly reproduced in exact copies 
by mechanical means.*° It would appear that something of a similar con- 
ception may have informed the literati of the late Qing who, adopting the 
position articulated by the late Ming painter Dong Qichang, disparaged as 
mere “craft” most art that was not accomplished by an amateur and that was 
not to some degree therefore individualistic.*6 Although this reconstruction 
is itself undoubtedly to some degree reductionistic, I believe it does clarify 
an essential distinction in the reading of illustrated books at least through 
the Qianlong era. 

As I mention in Chapter 4, most art before Dong Qichang—and a good 
‘proportion of it thereafter —was, like the performance of an outstanding ac- 
tor, distinguished by the degree of polish with which familiar elements were 
executed and manipulated; the emphasis was on perfection rather than in- 
novation. All paintings of the Ming and Qing to some degree reproduced or 
referred to elements inherited from a long tradition; indeed, learning to 
paint involved the nearly mechanical reproduction of the masterworks of 
the past and of conventional elements therefrom. To reiterate what I have 
suggested earlier: repetitious printed images varied in degree rather than in 
type from the art of society’s cultural elite; in the context of late imperial 
China illustrated books simply extended a common tradition of art into a 
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new medium. The printed book thus joined the paintings of amateurs, the 
paintings of professionals, the decorations on high-quality porcelains, and 
other media as a manifestation of the common tradition of variations on 
stock themes and elements of decoration. Even as a new medium, the block- 
print thus offered no subversive threat or even any competition to the 
arts of the Ming. Yet after the formulation of the “amateur ideal” by Dong 
Qichang, block-prints could be dismissed as mere craftsmanship, casualties 
of a struggle to establish an “orthodoxy” among and for elite painters. 

As we have seen, continuities in the artistic tradition across the different 
media did not imply identity of either content or cultural value, however. 
Despite the prevalence of the baimiao fashion of painting outlines, most 
paintings included suggestions of surface and texture that book illustrators 
generally made no attempt to reproduce. This difference thus occasioned 
two quite different varieties of viewing, the optical scanning of line drawings 
or block prints in contrast to the Aaptical attention to surfaces. The latter is 
more tactile and includes a sense of depth available in even the standard 
birthday portraits mentioned in Chapter 4 in this volume. The grain to be 
found in European block-prints—which were quickly superseded by en- 
gravings, which allow a much greater illusion of depth and texture—had 
little counterpart in the book illustrations of Ming and Qing China. It 
might even be asserted that the optical scanning of line drawings approxi- 
mates the linear appreciation of text, making such illustrations appropriately 
matched to narratives.‘” It is significant in this regard that the most con- 
vincing relationship between book illustrations and paintings is through the 
artists’ common source, the block-printed albums of paintings and motivic 
forms such as the Jieziyuan huazhuan.*® 

Not surprisingly, it was the more detailed and textured illustrations of 
fine editions of novels, images that allowed a more haptic reading, that were 
first disconnected from the text and placed into the separate shoujuan along 
with prefaces and the like. Illustrations always add meaning to a text, but to 
some degree they interfere with and distract from it. The simulation of the 
album of paintings or sketches achieved when a novel’s illustrations occu- 
pied a separate section before the text may well have seemed more aestheti- 
cally pleasing to the viewer—while at the same time this placement pro- 
tected the text from ongoing nontextual distractions and reaffirmed that the 
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verbal element is dominant in the illustrated novel.® I will return to this ap- 
parent disjunction below. 

In the preceding chapter, I mentioned the movement of figures within 
paintings, a function of the “compositional dynamics” of traditional Chi- 
nese painting. This is a set of conventions that affect the “manipulation of 
the viewer's attention,” in the words of Jerome Silbergeld. Figures generally 
move toward the left, consonant with the movement of the reader’s eyes as 
he proceeds through a text. A movement toward the right is unusual; it 
“heightens the sense of impact and surprise.” Illustrations for narratives reg- 
ularly utilized these conventionally coded movements as well. In the lengthy 
series of folios that comprise a single illustration from the 1498 edition of 
Xixiang ji (Fig. 4.10), the direction that the young scholar will travel is clearly 
indicated by the positions of his servants; the one who looks back toward the 
right of the frame is anticipating that Scholar Zhang will catch up with him. 
Similarly, in single or double half-folio illustrations, even when there is no 
movement as such, the direction of the attention of the dominant figure is 
generally to the left and somewhat downward (see Figs. 4.7, 4.15, 4.25, 4.355 
4.36). This is particularly visible in illustrations from the 1594 edition of 
Bao Longtu pan Baijia gongan as James St. André has convincingly demon- 
strated; movement against the grain is indicative of improper or criminal ac- 
tion.*° This “retrograde motion” of negative acts, particularly murder, is to 
be seen in Fig. 4.36 (the slaying of two women) and Fig. 4.42 (the execution 
of a military commander). As a common element of book illustrations, the 
presence of conventionally coded movement does not distinguish pictures in 
books from more artistic paintings; in woodblock illustrations the move- 
ments are simply less subtle and more predictable. 


Picturing Texts and Textualizing Pictures 


To assess the effect of pictures and text together, let us first consider briefly 
two texts, extreme examples of novels that first circulated in manuscript and 
whose first printed editions were unillustrated: the mid-eighteenth century 
Shitou ji and Rulin waishi. Although perhaps the former did begin as drafts 
loaned to friends for their critical suggestions as Franz Kuhn observed, 
copies were made by scribes, and these copies did circulate. Ultimately these 
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hand-copied editions appeared in booksellers’ establishments, where they 
were apparently avidly sought out and purchased at high prices. What did | 
educated readers “see” in them? They might assume that the authors of these 
manuscript narratives had no connection with any commercial printing 
house; therefore they must be amateurs rather than professionals, like the 
most highly regarded painters. Likewise, to repeat what has been said before, 
manuscript copies signified an intriguing degree of exclusivity that a printed 
edition, no matter how few copies were pulled, could not command. Al- 
though no more “private” than most of the poetry and letters penned by 
literati that ultimately were printed by pious sons, grandsons, and students, 
or by the authors themselves, these novels—by virtue of being circulated in 
manuscript— may well have been seen as imbued with a degree of personal 
subjectivity equal to that expected in verse and private communication. One 
need only remember the amount of scholarly energy expended in exegeses 
of these great mid-Qing masterpieces in an attempt to discern the personal 
experience, the autobiographical detail, the disguised portraits of the au- 
thors’ relatives and acquaintances in these works to appreciate just how 
closely they were being read, at least by the small number who obtained the 
original manuscript copies. Here the physical form reinforces clues given by 
written elements in the text; for example, the Zhiyanzhai commentaries have 
confirmed the presence of autobiography and the degree of personal emo- 
tion that readers should anticipate in Story of the Stone. In short, one saw in 
a manuscript novel an opportunity to share the experience of its author to 
one degree or another that would be harder, if not impossible, to achieve 
through the medium of a printed text. 

The overt suggestions of personal feelings on the part of the authors of 
fiction circulated in manuscript contrast sharply with the earlier Verfremd- 
ungseffekt created —and celebrated —by Jin Shengtan: the ironic distinction 
between the voice in the “Shi Nai’an” preface and his own, the prefatory 
comments that repeatedly delay the beginning of the narrative and form 
clear barriers between chapters, to say nothing of the constant interruptions 
of the text visually by interlineal comments that frequently equal the text in 
length—all these elements intrude into the reading process to inhibit sym- 
pathetic closeness between his readers and the action of the Shuihu text. In 
fact they define a particular type of reading, given Jin’s exclusive reliance on 
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text, not text-plus-illustration, to guide his readers authoritatively. He thus 
signaled that his literary game is language play, with no distractions or in- 
terference from another interpretation of the text, such as might be drawn 
from illustrations. The focus is on Jin as commentator, as interpreter who 
self-consciously re-creates the text—and structures it—in ways that fore- 
stall “inappropriate” readings. 

The intimacy of the manuscript notwithstanding, the impact on the 
reader of Jin Shengtan’s numerous interjections is rather like the visual effect 
(presumably not the conscious intention) of remarks of the Zhiyanzhai 
commentator(s) for Shitou ji: the latter’s comments are frequently set out- 
side the text by being written in red ink (which was authoritative—like the 
imperial practice for commenting on court documents, presumably com- 
mon knowledge among the segments of society that produced its bureau- 
crats), personal, directed to the reader separate from the text, and objecti- 
fying the text for comment as often as it invites intimate communication 
over its supposed bases in real events. Interlineally and in his dufa (How to 
read . . .) essay, Jin Shengtan kept his readers at an emotional distance from 
the text; for his part, Zhiyanzhai urged sympathetic closeness while forcing 
his readers to become detached from their common object of scrutiny. The 
reader of such texts more likely identifies thus with the commentator as ideal 
reader rather than with supposed authorial voice or with the characters. 

As these nonillustrated texts suggest, the addition of pictures was not un- 
problematic. It has been argued, convincingly, that a continuous sequence of 
illustrations along the top of the text might provide support for the poor 
reader. Early gong an fiction printed in Jianyang provided verse or prose syn- 
opses and pictures to illuminate the terse text below; given the presumed re- 
dundancy between these elements, the struggling reader might have a better 
time of it than he would with bare text. The reader/viewer might also come 
away with a deeper emotional impression of the text, some argue.*! But this 
impression can be effected only when the image is keyed to the appropriate 
section of text by a label, as Chinese book illustrations always are: seemingly 
the potentially subversive effect of some unguided, hence uncontrolled, 
meaning being derived from a picture enforced the labeling of every visual 
image, wherever it appeared in relation to the text.** Yet in this regard, too, 
book illustration followed the conventions of higher culture: paintings were 
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virtually always labeled to suggest the intended meaning even when it is not 
made explicit. Poetry inscribed on paintings likewise served to steer, if not 
to circumscribe, interpretation.™ 

Hillis Miller has argued for the interpretive incompatibility of pictures 
and text. , 


The interference of picture and text with one another, their dialogical relation, 
in any situation in which they are set side by side, arises not from the fact that 
they are different media that produce meaning differently, but from the fact 
that they work in the same way to produce meaning, as designs that are signs. 
A picture and a text juxtaposed will always have different meanings or logoi. 
They will conflict irreconcilably with one another, since they are different 
signs, just as would two different sentences side by side, or two different pic- 
tures. Only the same can mean the same.*4 


This difference of meaning is potentially pronounced in books where pic- 
ture and text occupy the same page, as Miller explains. He assumes, and 
probably most readers would agree, that the text should be dominant in an 
illustrated novel, and yet the pedagogical function of the pictures might take 
the ascendance for the halting reader. It is significant that most illustration 
above /text below imprints are of low artistic quality, in particular the Fujian 
editions of the Wanli era. Yet the Yuan period pinghua have continuous 
illustrations in the upper register of each page, as does the magnificent 
Hongzhi period edition of the Xixiang ji. Yao Dajuin has suggested that the 
illustrations in that edition “make[s] the act of reading more exciting.” The 
reader's eyes move “back and forth between the text below and the picture 
above, a constant switching from the interior world of the text to the exte- 
rior world of the images and back again. The reader may be surprised at the 
differences between his reading of the text and the images in it and may sup- 
ply his own visual images when he finds something to be lacking in the pic- 
tures on the page.” °° Yao here highlights a problem of the continuously il- 
lustrated text: if the text is dominant, then the illustrations on the same page 
must serve as a sort of “running commentary” on the narrative and can ei- 
ther augment or distract from it.>¢ It seems only reasonable that an ordinary 
reader of the early Qing, for example, might find that an illustration un- 
leashed a flood of recollections— of languid arias sung to accompaniment 
of flute and strings, of actors posturing on the stage as they declaimed their 
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lines, of the frenetic movements of puppets portraying battles with tigers or 
supernatural demons, of the rich and repetitive narration of any of the count- 
less storytellers that plied their trade the length and breadth of the land. A 
better educated and more sophisticated reader might well have had a differ- 
ent range of experiences. . 

In contrast to the “discursive reading” of medieval European manuscripts 
with their several colors, their rubrics, and their decorations, Michael Ca- 
mille suggests that Western printed editions permitted a type of reading in 
which image and text were integrated through the “repetition of familiar vi- 
sual patterns or figures.” He demonstrates that “print encodes a kind of lit- 
eracy that, unlike spoken language, involves more mental experience as the 
reader perceives fast-written signs.” 5” Camille’s emphasis on familiar signs 
suggests a useful approach to reading the experience of Chinese illustrated 
books in general—one that differs significantly from his observation. Chi- 
nese printed play illustrations rarely re-create the appearance of the stage; in- 
» stead, scenes are placed in appropriately convincing surroundings, whether 
-- within stylized structures or in natural settings adapted from the conven- 
tions of scroll paintings.°® The same is true of the illuminations created for 
poems in the illustrated anthologies of the Ming period: all shared a vocab- 
ulary of pictorial conventions that owed its existence to the characteristic 
Confucian view of the world. In simplest terms, the difference seems to be 
based in the traditional Chinese assumption of commonality throughout 
the universe rather than the uniqueness of the moment in linear time. 

The Neo-Confucian concern with 4, or Principle, both reflected and 
dominated intellectual trends from the time of the great Song period phi- 
losopher Zhu Xi until the Qianlong period. Comprehension of the universe 
and the place of humanity in it, from this perspective, required the percep- 
tion of patterns of meaning in all events and the willingness to model one’s 
own behavior on the moral paradigm that pervaded the cosmos and pro- 
vided the basis for social structures. Not only was the universe comprehen- 
sible; the morally superior human could identify on a spiritual level with the 
moral principles at its base. This moral paradigm was implicit most accessi- 
bly in the classical writings of the Confucian tradition. Approaching the 
world from this perspective simplified all human relations: one need only 
become familiar with the appropriate models from the past by studying 
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those texts. And although texts were the basis for this learning, the study and 
imitation of earlier models in the arts also took on moral significance. This 
view prized a synthetic worldview over analytic approaches, privileging, as 
Michael Sullivan observes, the “essential and the typical” in art; consequently 
“the development of a formalized pictorial language was inevitable,” a de- 
gree of conventionalization that exceeded mere style in Western art and that 
placed the human role in both creation and comprehension at its heart.*? 
Here again, an insightful comment from Hillis Miller is instructive: 


The power of a picture is to detach a moment from its temporal sequence and 
make it hang there in a perpetual non-present representational present, with- 
out past or future. The power of presentation in an illustration is so strong that 
it suspends all memory and anticipation inscribed in words. . . . A picture, la- 
beled or not, is a permanent parabasis, an eternal moment suspending, for the 
moment at least, any attempt to tell a story through time. 


Undoubtedly this perception, or one like it, justifies the separation of illus- 
trations from text in the literati novels—or their exclusion all together. But 
perhaps Miller has missed an implication of his statement, and of the phe- 
nomenon he describes, that is relevant to the Chinese case: a picture, spe- 
cifically a Chinese picture consisting of familiar, conventionalized—and 
emotionally charged—elements, transcends time; its effect is not only to 
suspend time but further to unite times and events long past with those of 
the present, to re-create by invocation rather than any mere representation 
the emotional power and even the moral significance of a human situation, 
to identify the viewer with the artist as he participated in the (re-)creation of 
the human experience depicted or implicit in the picture.®! 

That is to say, the viewer of the Chinese painting, and by extension of the 
fine woodblock illustration, was not necessarily a voyeur whose gaze at- 
tempted to control, through imagination, the figures therein. Such viewers 
have been regularly dismissed by literati critics as lacking in discernment, as 
have those who read the Jin Ping Mei merely for its descriptions of sexual ac- 
tivity. Nor was the viewer engaged directly and personally by the figures in 
most printed pictures: although a number of late Ming play illustrations do 
include faces that stare directly out from the surface of the page at the 
viewer/reader, such figures are generally peripheral to the central actors; they 
are servants, attendants, and the like. I suspect that such figures may have 
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provided subliminal support for the less assured reader who could not iden- 
tify with the major action of the narrative.©? Instead the viewer of the iso- 
lated image is not encouraged to proceed but to linger over the picture for 
reflection; he was permitted thereby a deeper level of engagement, to par- 
allel the effect of reading the poems so well illuminated in the illustrated 
anthologies.* 

The relevant element in these illustrations, like the core of many of 
China’s most famous poems, is the archetypal situation. As Xiao Chi pre- 
sents it, “the archetype in Chinese poetry simply bridges a single aesthetic 
moment to another moment in constantalizing men’s emotional responses 
to the world.” That is, the concrete moment at a geographical or social site 
that occasions poetic expression can link the individual sympathetically with 
poets of the past through the poetic feelings conventionally associated. with 
that site.“ Like the garden, the pictorial representation can have the effect 
of “eternalizing an evanescent moment,” to use Xiao’s terms, to unite the 
viewer emotionally with its subject, an effect that is only amplified if the il- 
lustration is accompanied by a poem as in the historical novel Suz Yangdi 
yanshi.©> 

Ultimately, what E. H. Gombrich has said about the conventions of ap- 
preciating photographs in recent times is hardly less true of reading book il- 
lustrations in the Ming and Qing. In understanding their effect, he observes, 
their intended audiences must be experienced “in the reading of images 
which are capable of evoking an experience even through the absence of in- 
formation.” He explains, “But whether or not we are used to taking snap- 
shots ourselves, we have seen so many that we can classify them and under- 
stand them. We have adjusted to the peculiarities of the arrested image and 
accept it as ‘true’ for its evocative rather than its informative qualities.” 
Even though the inexperienced reader could always turn to the illustrations 
of a novel for certain amounts of information about its characters or events, 
the more experienced readers could derive more than mere sensual enjoy- 
ment. The regular reliance of book illustrators on cranes, banana leaves, 
Lake Tai rocks, and a host of other extraneous details served to make the in- 
dividual scene familiar and thereby facilitate the more intense experience of 
identification with the persons and action in it. For the well-trained reader, 
one who would appreciate the levity in the running commentary on Shuihu 
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zhuan by Jin Shengtan, the emotional intensity to be enjoyed by viewing 
fine illustrations, especially if they were accompanied by poems, was attain- 
able only if text and pictures were divided. The separation of words from im- 
ages in the finer editions of fiction was initially a necessary prerequisite for 
proper literati appreciation; that this format, too, became conventional and 
that introductory illustrations become fewer in number and lower in quality 
with subsequent editions are further indications of the decline in the cultural 
status of the novel throughout the Qing period.%7 


Picturing Through Texts—and Pictures 


In the preceding sections of this chapter, I consider various possible readings 
of illustrated Chinese fiction, generally distinguished by segments of the 
reading audience. I conclude these observations with more theoretical spec- 
ulations about the reading process itself: my concern here is the process of 
reading as it seemingly was invoked by the particular characteristics of fic- 
tion in late imperial China, involving visualization while reading, for a type 
of reader not yet addressed directly, the person who read fiction primarily, if 
not purely, for pleasure. 

Within the reader-response school of literary criticism, visualization, also 
referred to as hallucinatory reading or imaging, has only recently come to be 
considered important. Many critics previously shunned such concerns since 
they cannot easily be treated analytically. Likewise, even more than re- 
sponses to the words of the text, mental images are highly individualistic and 
transitory, not even necessarily remembered after the passage has been read. 
Some critics deny that reading can or should produce images: images might 
distract the reader from the linguistic nature of texts and the means of 
signification generally ascribed to texts on that basis. That is, the visual im- 
ages conjured up while daydreaming over a text ought not to be allowed to 
detract from the consideration of sound and meaning more conventionally 
addressed by literary critics. 

However, psychologists have observed that visual images play an impor- 
tant role in remembering texts and stories—for readers other than literary 
critics. Experiments with reading time indicate that the generation of a gen- 
eral image is accomplished quickly, but more time is needed to create spe- 
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cific details in the mental picture, and much more time is involved if the 
reader reproduces autobiographical details in the image by augmenting the 
suggestions of the text with personal recollections. As one might expect, 
the kind of picture visualized by the reader depends on the reader, the text, 
and the context.°? 

Yet memorization of a story is usually not at issue when one reads for fun. 
Common experience tells us that reading pleasure is enhanced by vivid im- 
agery, not only for the lushness of the language but for the rich pictures it 
conjures in the mind of the reader. Psychologist Victor Nell further suggests 
that seeing a movie before reading the book on which it was based often de- 
creases the pleasure of reading for modern readers: memories of the movie 
supply so many visual details that the fun of creating mental images based 
on the text alone is thereby diminished.”° Let us reconsider the texts of late 
imperial Chinese fiction: as combinations of words and pictures, how might 
these engage the reader who is using them as a pastime, and reading for the 
fun of it? Literary quality does not enter into such considerations: people 
nowadays read all sorts of writings for amusement; to judge from exhorta- 
tions in prefaces to do so, readers in old China were no different. 

The texts themselves provide many clues about such readings. Vivid im- 
agery is certainly to be found in much of Chinese vernacular fiction, but this 
is hardly unique. However, several characteristics of late imperial Chinese 
novels seem specifically designed to stimulate the reader’s imagination: the 
frequent use of such imagery, coupled with the narrator’s invitations to vi- 
sualize, the commentator’s instructions on how to do so, and the visual hints 
offered by the illustrations. Both commentaries and illustrations seemingly 
function to enhance the vividness of linguistic description; since they are to 
an extent redundant, this may be why apparently only a few editions of nov- 
els come with a full complement of both. A few brief examples should suffice 
to demonstrate their power. 

Consider the following scene from Xiyou ji. In Chapter 58 the Monkey 
Sun Wukong encounters his alter ego, an identical manifestation of himself 
with whom he begins protracted combat. The narrator encourages the reader 
with injunctions and directions about how to picture the scene. “Look at 
those two Pilgrims [Sun Wukong and the Six-eared Macaque]! Soaring on 
cloud and fog, they fought all the way to the Western Heaven.” Elsewhere 
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the text not only invites the reader to visualize the scene but also provides a 
verse description dense with imagery to suggest what to “see.””! These po- 
ems, like other classical verse discussed above, assume a degree of identi- 
fication between the reader and the poet, a function of imaginatively plac- 
ing oneself in the situation described —imaging the scene mentally on the 
basis of terse clues and hints provided by the poem. They also slow the read- 
ing speed through both interpretation and picturing. 

In his extensive commentaries for the 70-chapter version of Shuihu zhuan 3 
that he edited, Jin Shengtan regularly drew attention to the visual nature of _ 
his text and, by implication, to how he wished the reader to picture its ac- 
tion. In the justly famous scene in which Wu Song kills a tiger with his bare 
hands, the narrative itself is highly graphic. The commentator’s asides to the 
reader, italicized in the quotation below, continually emphasize the visual 
nature of the text. Moreover, as if the text were not already sufficiently stim- 
ulating, the commentator provokes the reader to further imaging with ex- 
plicit remarks. 


After Wu Song had walked for a while, the strength of the wine became appar- 
ent. [Drunk.] He began to feel scorchingly hot inside. [Hot.] With one hand 
carrying the club [Clud: the twelfth time. Again he carries the club—the sixth 
posture he assumes with the club] and the other opening up his coat at the chest 
[A superb picture], he stumbled and staggered, and blundered straight through 
a forest of tangled trees. [Frightening scenery. We know it is a forest for tigers.| He 
saw a high, smooth, bluish rock. [After having made Wu Song pass the tangled 
trees, the author might be expected to let the tiger jump out. Instead, he conjures up 
a piece of blue rock, and almost lets Wu Song fall asleep on it. After having caused 
the reader to be worried to death, he then brings out the tiger... . | He leaned his 
club against the side of the rock [The club was leaned to the side—the seventh 
posture Wu Song assumes with the club. Club: the thirteenth time] and was just 
about to lay himself down upon the rock to sleep [the reader is frightened to 
death|, when there rose a violent gust of wind. After the gust of wind had 
passed, Wu Song heard a great crash behind the tangled trees, and out leaped 
a big tiger with slanting eyes and white forehead. [The tiger came out with force 
and power.| Seeing it, Wu Song cried “Ah-ya!” and rolled down from the blue 
rock... . Grasping the club in his hand [C/u6: the fourteenth time. Grasping the 
club—the eighth posture he assumes with the club|, he dodged to the side of the 
blue rock. [The first dodging. From here on the man becomes a superman and the 
tiger a live tiger. The reader must pay very close attention from paragraph to para- 
graph. I have often thought that there are places to see a painted tiger, but none to 
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see a live one; one can see a genuine tiger that is dead, but not one that is living; a 
living tiger walking can probably be seen occasionally, but a living tiger battling 
with a man—there are never places to see such a thing. Now suddenly in an almost 
casual way, (Shi | Nai‘an with his pen has painted a complete picture of a living 
tiger battling with a man. From now on those who want to see a living tiger can 

all come to the Jingyang Ridge in Shuihu zhuan to stare to their satisfaction].’* 


The welter of invitations to visualize the scene are unmistakable and must 
have contributed as much to the enjoyment of the text as did Jin’s observa- 
tions on stylistic matters. One can only assume that some, if not all, readers 
were persuaded to conjure up the scene in their minds with a greater degree 
of detail and vividness as a result of his suggestions. At the very least, Jin 
Shengtan’s interlineal commentary slows reading to the point that the reader 
has time for detailed visualization.’ 

From this perspective let us reconsider the conventional nature of the im- 
ages in book illustrations. Most particularly we should notice, once again, 
how little they resemble real life: play illustrations do not re-create the ap- 
pearance of the stage, the planes of distant figures are juxtaposed with those 
in the foreground, even the genders of naked bodies in erotic prints are 
barely distinguishable except by sexual organs. Likewise, most are realized by 
outline alone, in baimiao fashion. I would suggest that the effect of these 
conventional elements is to elicit imaging on the part of the reader: the 
reader is invited thereby to supply the details, the distance, the color, the tex- 
ture, the lifelike qualities. Fine illustrations might have invited more com- 
plicated visualization, the inclusion of autobiographical details mentioned 
by psychologist Victor Nell. But fine illustrations from the late Ming on- 
ward were generally separated from the corresponding text; one would have 
to refer back to them while reading—or, more likely, to remember them, 
with the detail and embellishments provided by one’s own imagination. 

Ludic readers—those who read primarily for pleasure—generally seek 
conventional, predictable fiction constructed from highly stereotyped plots, 
familiar characterization, and easily recognizable themes. Critics have often — 
complained about these features in much of late imperial China’s vernacular 
fiction; 4 yet in the lower-quality editions especially, the illustrations are far 
more conventionalized than any element of text. When the point of the il- 
lustration is to impress the reader, or the potential buyer, with the artistic 
level of the text, then high-quality illustrations matched with fine printing 
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on good-quality paper might be effective. On the other hand, if the purpose 
of the book is to attract the reader who wants his imagination to be stimu- 
lated to re-create the story for himself in visual images, then the quality of 
the printing—and the simple conventional illustrations—are of signifi- 
cantly less relevance. In our own century, pleasure readers are generally 
satisfied with inexpensive, poorly printed paperback editions with small type 
on dark paper—when the book is of a popular genre such as mystery or ro- 
mance;’° in centuries past generations of Chinese apparently were satisfied 
with poor editions that allowed, even necessitated, imaging on the part of 
the reader. Nor was this process intellectual or self-reflexive in any way; the 
cheaper, and more popular, editions seldom had complicated commen- 
taries. The possibility of verbal games may have been diminished in these 
versions, but the possibilities for enjoyment, for pleasure reading, were not 
impaired at all. And for the ludic reader, the simple, even ugly, stereotyped 
illustrations that preceded the conventional texts may have furthered, rather 
than detracted from, the pleasure of reading. 

Although I certainly would not argue that all readers approached the noy- 
els of late imperial China with this end and with the expectations implied by 
this description, neither should we close our eyes to the likelihood that most 
readers of that body of fiction cared very little for the creativity and imagi- 
nation in writing that attracts the approval of its most learned readers, 
whether then or now. As psychologist Victor Nell explains, “Though so- 
phisticated readers have the capacity and the desire to enjoy deeply felt and 
delicately wrought literature, and habitually do so, they continue, on occa- 
sion and if their consciences allow them, to delight in . . . the stereotyped 
narratives that recount the endless victories of invincible heroes and hero- 
ines.”’° What more suitable means for emotional escape can there be than 
an illustrated text that allows the greatest degree of pleasurable creative imag- 
ining on the part of the reader? We now may know what we do about late 
imperial Chinese fiction primarily because of its masterpieces, but to the 
readers of the Ming and Qing, who, like readers of today who read just for 
the fun of passing the time with a book, masterpieces are too intellectually 
challenging to be simply enjoyable. 


EPILOGUE 


New Contexts, New Texts 


Your so-called ‘historical romances’, consisting as they do of scandalous 
anecdotes about statesmen and emperors of bygone days and scabrous at- 
tacks on the reputations of long-dead gentlewomen, contain more 
wickedness and immorality than I care to mention. Still worse is the 
‘erotic novel’, by whose filthy obscenities our young folk are all too easily 
corrupted. And the ‘boudoir romances’, those dreary stereotypes with 
their volume after volume all pitched on the same note and their different 
characters undistinguishable except by name (all those ideally beautiful 
young ladies and ideally eligible young bachelors)—even they seem un- 
able to avoid descending sooner or later into indecency. 


— CAO XUEQIN, Shitou ji, CA. 1750 


This remarkable tirade against popular fiction occurs early in the eigh- 
teenth-century masterpiece Honglou meng, best represented in English, as 
here, in the translation by David Hawkes, which uses its earliest title, Shitou 
ji or The Story of the Stone. These words, attributed to a stone on which the 
text of this new novel is engraved, function ostensibly as an apology for this 
unique piece of writing: in contrast to other, more conventional works, the 
Stone explains, this one narrates the lives of a number of exceptional young 
women as they revolve around the adventures of the Stone himself in hu- 
man incarnation. 


I do not claim that they are better people than the ones who appear in books 
written before my time; I am only saying that the contemplation of their ac- 
tions and motives may prove a more effective antidote to boredom and melan- 
choly. And even the inelegant verses with which my story is interlarded could 
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serve to entertain and amuse on those convivial occasions when rhymes and 
riddles are in demand. 

All that my story narrates, the meetings and partings, the joys and sorrows, 
the ups and downs of fortune, are recorded exactly as they happened. I have 
not dared to add the tiniest bit of touching-up, for fear of losing the true 
picture.! 


Ironies abound in these comments and in the entire critique from which 
they were selected, of course; the Stone identifies several of the most con- 
ventional elements of vernacular fiction current at that time—the use of 
verse within the prose narrative, the idea expressed in numerous prefaces to 
earlier works that fiction could edify while entertaining. Given the similar- 
ity of voice between this character and that of the novelist in more familiar 
prefaces, readers still identify the Stone’s words as an authentic representa- 
tion of the novelist Cao Xueqin’s real intentions—and consider the novel to 
be largely autobiographical. But the novelist’s intention seems more defen- 
sibly to subvert conventions by using the text to declare its own unique- 
ness—while identifying several quite conventional elements therein. The 
cleverness of the text reveals, if nothing else, the intense care with which the 
author polished every sentence, every chapter; he died before this meticulous 
editing was completed. But this introductory passage is only one of many 
that suggest a reading process while at the same time discounting the valid- 
ity of any one reading—or perhaps of reading altogether. The number of 
different readings this novel has received only proves how greatly context af- 
fects the perception of a text.” 

Let me conclude this series of explorations with some general speculations 
on the career of Chinese vernacular fiction. If one were to compare popular 
fiction with the numerous volumes of reprinted. civil-service-examination 
essays, shiwen, that circulated widely during the Qing, parallels can be dis- 
cerned. It would appear that newness was prized in both, to judge from the 
many phrases to this effect that preface their titles.? Can one then conclude 
that fiction, like these test “ponies,” came to be seen as disposable and that 
copies of novels were simply discarded as unworthy of more than a single 
reading? Some essays were frequently reprinted as models of clear thinking, 
not just of appropriate style and structure in writing. Might this division of 
shiwen by level of intellectual seriousness (or general applicability to social 
situations) parallel the division of vernacular fiction between those works 
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created by and for caizi, “geniuses,” and the more run-of-the-mill reading ma- 
terials produced, at least for the most part, by writers seeking financial com- 
pensation rather than an avenue for “self-expression”? Although there may 
be some validity in this speculation, there are more compelling interpreta- 
tions of the changes in the status of fiction in late imperial China. 

Alexander Woodside observes that since during the Qing there were far 
greater numbers of candidates for the civil examinations than there were 
places to be filled, these pressures 


were causing China to embark on a transition from a society in which slower, 
more culturally reflective forms of literacy were dominant, to one in which 
faster, more occupationally instrumental forms of literacy prevailed. ... China 
was undergoing, on a socially limited scale, a sort of cultural industrialization, 
in the narrow, non-anthropoldgical sense of the word culture. Talk of the 
“leisured” behavior of at least the lower intelligentsia is somewhat misleading. 
The depth of their classical culture is also in doubt.‘ 


It is reasonable to infer that changing patterns of reading in Qing China led 
to changing attitudes toward the material read. The rise of the novel to the 
cultural level of a literati art form during the late Ming and early Qing was 
a product of the investiture of the novel and the story with the linguistic and 
moral complexity of other types of literati literature, particularly poetry, and 
the humor and feeling of the xiaopinwen or familiar essay. Such complex 
writing demanded the kind of close and interactive reading traditionally re- 
served for poetry; it was this kind of reading that critics such as Jin Sheng- 
tan and the prefacers to so many editions of fiction called for. It is also just 
this kind of reading that is revealed in the extensive and often highly per- 
sonal commentaries by Zhiyanzhai in manuscript editions of Honglou meng. 
And it is the complex sort of reading, perhaps involving visualization, that 
was elicited by the inclusion of fine illustrations in works of fiction. 

To judge from the circulation of Jin Ping Mei texts among the highest cul- 
tural elite late in the sixteenth century, certain novels were then beginning 
to achieve regular recognition that led to their designation as the si da gishu 
(four masterworks), diyi caizi shu (the first work of genius), and other such 
grandiose, hence initially attention-grabbing and later hackneyed, epithets 
used in book titles.» One can date the beginning of the general disregard for 
fiction to before the middle of the eighteenth century on the basis of the 
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preservation and circulation of Honglou meng and other literati fiction in 
manuscript copies for decades, manuscripts being the culturally privileged 
format for literati writings in contrast to the then more common, and vul- 
garized, woodblock print. The age of the literati novel—in terms of its 
recognition beyond small, generally closed, artistic circles within the social 
elite—lasted, at most, from around 1580 to about 1800. Or did it ever exist? 
Could the literati novel be better understood as always having been pro- 
duced for a highly limited reading audience among marginal members of the 
privileged elite? 

Two factors might account for the decline in prestige of the novel. As is 
commonly known, the percentage of “literates” in late imperial Chinese so- 
ciety was lower than at present, but how much lower depends on one’s 
definition of literacy. Compared to England in the seventeenth century 
when literacy meant little more than the ability to sign one’s own name, rel- 
atively large numbers of people of both sexes were probably “literate” in 
Ming and Qing China—to the extent that they could recognize and inter- 
pret some of the writing that surrounded them in virtually every public place 
and often in the home as well (the banners and inscriptions in temples, 
official proclamations posted in public places, advertising signs, almanacs, 
primers). Unquestionably, before the twentieth century (and even now) the 
high degree of literacy required to appreciate a complex work of literature, 
whether poetry or a dense prose novel, was limited to a very small percent- 
age of the population. In this, China has never been unique. But the popu- 
lation of old China was very large, over a hundred million by the end of the 
Ming period. Even 5 percent of such a populous country adds up to a lot of - 
readers, and a considerable number of potential book buyers to be attracted 
by the advertising copy on the covers of vernacular novels and other printed 
materials. 

Yet the number of extant copies of any one edition of a novel is generally 
very small, fewer than ten in most cases; for many editions only one copy ex- 
ists. Of the many possible explanations for this fact, perhaps the most likely 
is that until late in the nineteenth century few copies of certain novels—or 
of certain expensive editions—were ever produced. It may well be that the 
readerships for finely illustrated editions or those with copious commentary 
were always limited in actual numbers to a few hundred, perhaps a thou- 
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sand at most. Although theoretically several thousand copies could have 
been struck from a single set of printing blocks, I would expect that it was 
only in the case of religious charms and the more popular scriptures that 
printers ever exhausted the potential of the medium by repairing blocks in 
order to continue to produce copies after the blocks became worn. 

What, then, should we make of the apparent production of many extant 
novels from worn blocks? I suspect that the wear came at least as much from 
storage and transportation as from use in book production, factors seldom 
considered by bibliographers and historians of the Chinese book. The great 
storehouses of printing blocks in existence today clearly exemplify the re- 
spect accorded these boards, especially the practice of careful separation 


from each other to allow free passage of air between them. But all these mod- 


ern storage spaces are in religious institutions or museums—a category that 
includes the firms still producing block-printed books. (Significantly, none 
of them is self-supporting financially.) Extant sets of printing blocks are now 
stored upright on racks that require great amounts of floor space and vol- 
ume. It takes little imagination to conceive of the dilemma experienced by a 
harried publisher/bookseller with limited resources and cramped storage 
space: What did he do with the blocks for a book after a print run? I would 
expect that he might have had them piled up against a wall in a storeroom, 
carved face against carved face (since both surfaces of the block were used in 
printing). Transportation probably involved tying the blocks into bundles to 
be unceremoniously dumped into a cart and bounced through rough streets 
and, perhaps, eventually loaded onto a canal barge to be shipped to another 
printing house in a distant city. Inevitably such treatment would result in 
blurred characters from abraded printing surfaces the next time the blocks 
were used. 

Blocks for illustrations may well have been treated more carefully, hence 
their relatively good condition compared to the print of the text in some ex- 
tant editions. Of course, this situation obtained mostly with late Ming and 
early Qing editions; mid- and late Qing woodblock editions rarely had fine . 
illustrations (in marked contrast to some with high-quality lithographic il- 
lustrations produced from around 1900). Likewise, the illustrations for mid- 
and late Qing editions seemingly were made from blocks as worn as those 
used for the text. One may reasonably conclude that the rough appearance, 
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and the decreased readability, of the texts produced as blocks changed hands 
may well have both reflected and contributed to the increasing disregard for 
popular fiction through the Qing. 

By the Qianlong period, when Honglou meng began to circulate in man- 
uscript, fine illustrations had generally been replaced by extensive commen- 
tary as a guide to—and emblem of —artistic complexity and of relevance to 
the literati experience. Imaginative visualization was invited by both text and 
commentary in this masterpiece, along with the reflections on life’s meaning 
provoked by the hints left by Zhiyanzhai and others. By then the novel was 
generally considered by the dominant elite to be merely “popular” and a lit- 
erary form for which “scholars” busy preparing for the examinations, the 
“technocrats” of the last imperial dynasty, had no time, and hence little re- 
gard. It was only in 1792, near the end of the Qianlong emperor's reign and 
long after the author's death, that a “completed” version was finally printed 
and began to enjoy the wide appreciation it retains even now. As we have 
seen in Chapter 4 above (esp. Fig. 4.30), many nineteenth-century editions 
of Honglou meng ate hardly distinguished for their printers’ art; they looked 
just like so many artistically less complex works then available. Was the 
widely shared denigration of vernacular fiction during the late Qing based 
on lack of understanding and proper appreciation? I conclude that to a very 
large degree, it must have been so for the mature novels, such as Honglou 
meng, that were being read quickly for pleasure by most of their readers, too 
quickly to allow for profound appreciation of its artistic or philosophical 
subtleties. Significantly, Zhang Xinzhi (fl. 1828-50) bemoaned the deletion 
of some of the illustrations from certain editions of it—even though the 
quality of illustrations in most printings was only mediocre. Zhang was the 
author of an important “how-to-read” introductory essay for Honglou meng, 
and yet even he made no complaint about the poor visual effect of those edi- 
tions; his concern was for completeness in representations of its major fe- 
male characters.° 

Moreover, this inappropriate devaluation seemingly reveals two types of 
pressure. First, the fact that much of old vernacular fiction was not particu- 
larly complex artistically ought not to be overlooked. (I refer to repetitive 
historical fiction, formulaic supernatural adventures, erotic fiction, caizi 
Jiaren xiaoshuo, much of which appeared in response to commercial incen- 
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tives.) Second, the various factors involved in the creation and maintenance 
of Confucian orthodoxy required an Other against which to define itself. 
Buddhism was at low ebb from the Ming until the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury;? Taoism was accorded neither serious intellectual consideration not 
cultural privilege among any large percentage of the elite during the Qing, 
nor was Christianity. The Western political pressures that brought cultural 
chaos were not felt until well into the nineteenth century, with the Opium 
Wars, the introduction of Western learning, and large numbers of young 
Chinese men going abroad to study. Hence the Other was necessarily in- 
digenous; the fact that Manchus commanded the state as a small minority 
within a very large Chinese population precluded any superficial ethnic di- 
vision in official versions of identity. Instead Otherness could easily—and 
conveniently —be defined in contrast to the privileged Confucian high cul- 
ture: it must be vulgar, popular, common—hence the lumping together 
of all vernacular fiction with all other popular—and ephemeral—forms, as 
well as the presumption of uniformity and dullness in the ideological bent 
of the religion of the masses and “popular” fiction. In this light it was only 
natural that vernacular fiction should officially—and among those whose 
own position in society depended directly on the ruling Manchu house— 
be linked with “popular” entertainments, “popular” customs, and “popular” 
superstitions as vulgar. It was convenient, and easy, to do so for all such writ- 
ings, when many were so clearly deficient in value as literature. Thus, like all 
those other politically marginalized elements of culture, vernacular fiction 
deserved to be despised, from the perspective of many of the elite.* 

As Roger Chartier has succinctly phrased it, “Popular culture is a category 
of the learned.” There are two general interpretations, he explains: one as- 
sumes popular culture is autonomous from dominant culture, a function of 
scholarly attempts to avoid ethnocentrism. “The second, concerned with 
emphasizing the relations of domination that organize the social world, per- 
ceives popular culture in its dependencies and deficiencies with respect to 
the dominant culture. . . . [From this perspective] popular culture is com- 
pletely defined by its distance from a cultural legitimacy of which it is de- 
prived.”® Both these formulations are arbitrary to a degree, he warns; both 
simplify the complex interactions between cultural productions of the vari- 
ous groups and strata in a society. Most particularly, these definitions as- 
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sume— contrary to fact in late imperial China as we have seen—that any 
artifact is “socially pure.” In fact, most works of fiction were shared by so-' 
cial groups having quite different levels of authority in society.1° Defining 
“popular” in a pejorative sense was a product of a particular time and set of 
social and political circumstances that developed during the Qing; this gen- 
eral evaluation has little to do with the inherent content of the novels and 
short narratives of late imperial China. However, this attitude does both re- 
flect and propose a range of quite different readings that are of interest here. 

In the preceding chapter, the question of visualization was raised; it 
would appear that illustrations became redundant in some of the more elab- 
orate editions as commentaries took their place in aiding the reader’s imag- 
ing while he read. This is a new interpretation; conventionally it has been 
said that Jin Shengtan and other editors were trying to lift the artistic level 
of Shuihu zhuan and other such works by deleting the doggerel found in ear- 
lier editions. It would appear that doggerel, whether presented as commen- 
tary on action and setting by the narrator or placed in the mouths of char- 
acters, was taken as a sign of second-rate fiction by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; doggerel embedded in prose narratives apparently was from 
Jin’ time onward considered another “sign” of vulgarity to those who sought 
proof of fiction’s artistic Otherness (notice that the eighteenth-century mas- 
terpieces use verse commentary sparingly, if at all). In this regard, poetry is 
used in Honglou meng very self-consciously to reveal the unique poetic per- 
sonality of the individual character to whom each verse is ascribed; it is not 
surprising that all the young men and women who produce poems in the 
novel are members of China’s highly educated elite, not mere entertainers or 
hack writers. 

As for the prevalence of pictures in books, Dorothy Ko has identified the 
“preponderance of visual representations” during the late Ming, suggesting 
anew cultural configuration as a consequence. She goes on to note, however, 
the role of economics in this development. The bookseller, she observes, was. 
“at the crossroads of money and culture, business and scholarship, enter- 
tainment and morality, and interregional and local cultures” and thus was a 
central player in forging a new culture for late imperial China.!! The culture 
thus being formed answered political and social needs expressed by various 
segments of the privileged elite. By the mid-Qing, fine illustrations in books 
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were no longer as prized as they had been during the Ming; they were seen 
as too ostentatious, according to the new Confucian morality that predom- 
inated from the turn of the eighteenth century. Undoubtedly the changes in 
reading habits during the Qing mentioned by Alexander Woodside affected 
patterns of leisure reading as well. Was there no time for pleasure while read- 
ing fiction during the mid- and late Qing? Could this be why the quality of 
illustrations declined so precipitously? !2 One must not carry such specula- 
tions beyond what is reasonable: as I suggested in the preceding chapter, the 
reading of fiction for pleasure, in terms of visualizing, may actually have 
been enhanced by the lack of specificity in illustrations. Pleasure reading in 
Chinese novels and story collections was not necessarily hampered by the 
low quality of the books as physical objects; it was related to the shortcom- 
ings of the fiction, its conventional elements, in particular predictability in 
its characterization and plots.'? 

In sum, the changes in the cultural position of vernacular fiction, its rise 
during the Ming and its decline during the Qing, are clearly reflected in the 
physical appearance of printed editions. Mute though they may be, these 
books reveal changes in fashions of reading, and of book buying, that tally 
with data from other fields within Chinese cultural history: from the early 
stage when fiction as an area of publishing was shown as much respect as any 
other area, levels of complexity in content and in the various arts of the book 
arose during the late Ming; during the Qing, even many literati novels came 
to be tarred by the brush appropriately applied to dull run-of-the-mill ad- 
venture and romantic novels as elite culture came to be more narrowly 
defined as distinct from what was “popular.” As a consequence, the fine edi- 
tions of late Ming and early Qing vernacular fiction largely disappeared, 
leaving only a handful of copies to demonstrate the legacy of a once more 
highly appreciated literary art. 

On the other hand, it seems that the novel did indeed become more 
“popular,” meaning that it became reading material for a broader segment 
of the population. As Samuel Johnson (1709-84) observed of English writ- 
ings, “I rejoice to concur with the common reader; for by the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted by literary prejudices, after all the refinements of 
subtlety and the dogmatism of learning, must be finally decided all claim to 
poetical honours.” 4 Despite all changes in philosophical trends, in market 
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forces, in attempts at political control of the print medium, the physical at- 
tributes of the books themselves suggest that as the Qing period proceeded, 
Chinese vernacular fiction came to enjoy an ever broader range of readings. 
Its expanded audience seemingly engaged these texts in a variety of ways that 
were “unsophisticated” compared to the close scholarly readings accorded 
poetry and polished classical prose; this audience read for pleasure, which 
was probably based on a high degree of imaging. Such readings were not di- 
minished, and may in fact have been encouraged, by the appearance of the 
books themselves. To judge from the remaining artifacts, these readers ex- 
pected neither a finely printed text nor high-quality illustrations; they pur- 
chased, in greater numbers than they did the “classics,” the most conven- 
tional of works probably for quite mundane reasons. And whatever those 
reasons might have been for the individual reader in a particular set of cir- 
cumstances, the Qing period fiction reader’s purposes seemingly did not of- 
ten include the aesthetic appreciation of the text as beautiful artifact. 
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Banke Zhongguo banke tulu, ed. Beijing Tushuguan (rev. ed. 1961) 
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Glossary of Names, Terms, and Phrases 


Note: Glossary entries are ordered alphabetically by syllable and word in Chinese as 
given in Hanyu pinyin romanization. That is, /i gong zhuan comes before Jiandeng 
xinhua because the syllable ji comes alphabetically before the syllable jian; Jiandeng 
xinhua comes after Jian jie lu because the single syllable entries come before all 
words having that syllable as their first element. 
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Li Yinchang SAL 

lun 3 

Luo Guanzhong ## & A 

Luo Maodeng 3 #& & 


Ma Lin 5 i 

Ma Yuan FB 35 

Masha Jit $8 

Mao Jin 6H 

Mao Lun 3 fff 

Mao Qiling 627 i 

Mao Zonggang 36 3 fd 

mianzhi Kea 

Min Qiji BEZMR 

Mingjiao zhongren 
BAHL 

Mingshanju 4% LL Fe 


Nan Zhili F(R 
nanxi PA BY, 

Ni Zan (5¢ 38 
nianhua SS 


Niulang, Zhinii Ff, 
HRA 


Nongzhuke FE9R 
Nuanhongshi i 4. = 


Ouyang Xiu BRE 
Ouyang Xun BK hy 34) 


pincui fh BE 
pingdian FB 


' pinghua Pag 


pinglin SR 


Qifengguan #0 JBL BE 

Qizhenzhai Mingdao 
kuangke #215 FY 
ES 

Qian Cai $852 

Qian Daxin #8 KUT 

Qian Gu $83 

giangu jinxiu caizi Fy 
GIS YF 

Qiao Yuanzhi IL Z. 

gin & 

Qinyoutang 8) 

Qingjiangshutang (of 
Mr. Yang) (# FR) ¥ 
eS = 

Qiu Ying fuse 

Qiu Zhu (LK (Qiu shi 
Th) 

Qiuchuan #{J1| 

qu teh 

Qu Yuan JH 


quanxiang pinghua 


BAH ae 


Ren Xiong (£F8 (Wei- 
chang }8 £2) 

Renshoutang {7 3 

Ricci, Matteo Fl] BB 


BRD 


Ronggu laoren 4 
BA 


Rongyutang 4 Hd Et 


Santaishanren — | A, 
Santaiguan = 2 6E 
Sanyan = Se 


Sanzang (Tripitaka) 


Shangguan Zhou 
LER 

shangtulxiawen 
aes 

Shangyuan £70 

Shexian 9K 8% 

Shen Defu 72 244 

Shen Sheng 715 

Shen Yao 72, ££ 

Shen Zhou 7, FI 


sheng, dan, chou, jing 

#,B,H, # 
Sheng Mou 3 #&% 
Shengpingshu #7R 
shi (bu) 52 (Ai) 


shi junzi zhi haoshizhe 


BF ZUSS 
Shi Nai’an Jf tint 
Shi Yukun 4@ EE 
Shidetang {Ht 73 = 
shishi xiaoshuo hf 

NNER 
shiwen TFS 
shiwen ji RRM 


Shizhuzhai -+-7t 2% 

shizi maizhe kF¥ BA 

shoujuan (handscroll) 
Fe 


shoujuan (head segment) 


Be 


Shu Zaiyang #F BEG 

shufang § 3h 

Shulin 22 > 

Suite BE 

shuzhi AK 

Shuangfengtang 
FI Bt 

Shuangguitang #2 St 

shunga RS 

shuochang cihua HB 
aA ae 

si da gishu DKS 

Sima Guang #] 536 

Sima Qian 4] B¥ 


Sixuecaotang JU 33 Ee ef 
Song Lao FR 2 
Songtizi te = 

Sun Gaoliang fA 30 


Tan Yuanchun #170 = 

tanci Wel zn] 

Tang Bideng fi 

Tang Chang je x (Shu- 
yong 4% 7) 


Tang Cheng f# si (Bo- 
cheng {H RX) 


Tang Fuchun ff & 
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Tang Jinchi oH 

Tang Liyao = #E 2 

Tang Shang 3% fat 

Tang Xianzu #884 

Tang Yin Fe 

Tang Zhenwu fH ik = 
(Guoda BY) 

Tao Qian gy? (Yuan- 
ming } 88) 

taoyinben SEE) AN 

Tenghuaxie 87 HH 


Tiandu waichen K #6 
Ah Eat 


Tianhuazang zhuren 


KG iE A 
Tianxuzhai % 2 FF 
tongsu xiaoshuo HB tS 

/\\abe 
‘Tripitaka (Sanzang) 

=F 
tu 
Tu Benjun fg AN We 
Tu Long Fy 


ukiyoe tf Tt #8 


Wan Jing Byte 
Wanjuanlou 33 #2 
Wang Daokun £38 Ee 
Wang E is . 
Wang Fu EK 

Wang Gai EE 

Wang Geng JE ## 
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Wang Hui = #@ 

Wang Mian = & 

Wang Pilie E74 

Wang Shaohuai > }E 

Wang Shenxiu YE [BE 

Wang Shimin AF 

Wang Shizhen = -- 78 

Wang Tingna Y= < 3h 

Wang Wei =F HE 

Wang Xijue Ey fF 

Wang Xiangyu =F it = 

Wang Yuan -E YR 

Wang Zhideng fe 

Wei Zhongxian 3 56 

Wen Zhenmeng XC #2 mi 

Wen Zhengming 3c #44 

Wenlinge SC a 

wenren SC, 

wenren hua SC) 

wenren xiaoshuo STK, 
/\\abt 

Wenxiutang SC 95 HE 

Wu Cheng’en 274 Al 

Wu Hong 227 

Wa Jingzi Lape 

Wu Li 4a FE 

Wu Wei fe 

Wau Weiye hfe 

Wu Youru 24 a 

Wu Zhen 4298 

Wuliang Shrine £022 iia] 


Walin EOP 

Wupai (Wu school) 22. Yr 

wuxia xiaoshuo TAK 
/\\a&t 

wuxia pian BAAR Fr 

Wauxing a Be 


Wuyingdian keshuchu 
AR RS het 


xishen = ith 
Xia Jingqu ay ee 
xian (county) BA 


Xianzhai laoren BS 
MN 


xianzhuang $i 32 

xiang (& 

Xiang Nanzhou JH By iM 

xiangbi Ke 

Xiangquan FF 5 

xiao # 

Xiao Yuncong #27 

xiaopinwen /\\ fig SC 

xiaoren /\\ 

xiaoshuo /\\z& 

xiaozi /\\=F 

Xie Zhao #22 

xiekeben ¥3 ¥l| AX 

xiezi BAF 

Xin’'an HA 

Xinanpai Hr BAK 

Xinke chuxiang yinzhu 
Br ce RSE 


: eos 
xinxue iL 


Xiong Damu RBA 7K 
(Zhonggu S24, 
Aofeng #&II€) 


Xiong Fei RE FR 
xiucai FS 
Xiuningxian (KB 
Xu Guangqi RIL EF 
Xu Hao #RYG 

Xu Shifan REEVE 
Xu Wei RIB 

Xu Yang RH 

Xu Zhen RE 

xuji KES 

xuan 

Xuanzang % 


xuanzhi SH 


yaji HESS 
Yan Zhan fag Ye 
Yan Zhenqing 2A 1S Jel 
Yang Acheng #% Ba] px, 
Yang Ahui # [4] [5] 
Yang Axuan 4% [rt] 
Yang Erzeng #3 fa & 
Yang Jialuo # 3k E& 
Yang Wu #3 7 
yangban Ke AL 
Yangzhi shanren {ff Ik 
LA 


Yao Xie Mk 
Ye Fang’ai 3275 28 


Ye Kunchi # yh 

Ye Mengde 32 

Ye Zhiyuan HET 
vB 

yimin ye FR 

Yixi, Prince [4 (#8 E 
You Qiu JUsK 

Youyang yeshi 2a hy BY 5H 
Yu (Jianyang publisher) 


yu (“jade,” in Daiyu’s 
name) 

Yu Dezhang #Rf#iR - 

Yu Huayu 3 = 

Yu Jian RMX 

Yu Jiyue RAE 

Yu Junzhao #4 FZ 

Yu Pincui # ga RE 

Yu Renzhong #R{= (#1 

Yu Shaoyu Ab 

Yu Shiteng 4p fH He 

Yu Siquan RW 

Yu Wentai 42 & 

Yu Wenxing #2 3¢ 

Yu Xiangdou 4R SR =} 

Yu Xiangwu RRS 


Yu Yangzhi 4 {0 1k 
(Shanren [Ll] A) 


Yu Yingshi 433 IF 
Yu Yuansu 7H 
Yu Yue 7% 

Yu Zongyun RRB 


Yu Zhiding 542. $i 

Yuan Hongdao 73H 

Yuan Jin 3 (Yuan 
Yuling RFF) 

Yuan Jiong 32 34 

Yuan Yuling FP 

Yuan Zhongdao 32 38 

Yuanhu yusou 4234434 3 

Yue Fei £5 F€ 

Yun Shouping i 3328 

Yungang = 

zaju HE Bl) 

Zang Maoxun ja ik 18 

ze Hl] 

Zeng Jing fig 

Zhang Dai 515 

Zhang Daoyuan 538 hd 

Zhang Hong 5 7 

Zhang Juzheng 5f& F&F. 

Zhang Lu 5 BS 


Zhang Mengzheng 
ie fal 


Zhang Wenhu 5 3 fz 
Zhang Shao 5f AJ 
Zhang Xinzhi 537 i. 
Zhang Yun 5 2] 
Zhang Zeduan fe #2 Vig 
Zhang Zhao 4f HA 
Zhang Zhupo 5& 77 HX 


zhanghui xiaoshuo = [5] 
\\E&R 
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Zhao Cheng #8 7% (or 
Cheng §X, Xuejiang 
S27, Zhanzhi #2) 

Zhao Cheng #87 
(Tongwen [J 3C) 

Zhao Gan #8 RE 

Zhao Kuangyin jt EE }éL, 

Zhao Menefu jt = A 

Zhepai (Zhe school) Hrik 

Zhen Wei {= 

Zheng Chenggong 
BB DY 

Zheng He &f #0 

Zheng Xie #5 (Ban- 
qiao #48) 

Zheng Zhenduo &f fr 

Zheng Ziyu &8-- 

zhengmian IE 

zhimian # TAI 

zhong fe 

Zhong Qinli $8 # it 

Zhong Xing #8 42 

Zhongdu yisou #3 


zhongfeng Ke 
zhongpian xiaoshuo 
CP fee “Noe 
“Zhongxiong Zhupo 
zhuan” {P57 818. 
Zhou Chen f¥J Fa 


Zhou Hongzu /&] Afi 


Zhou Lianggong 
fale 
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Zhou Rushan fA 240 Ly 
Zhou Xiangyu /&] FREE 
Zhou You fi HF 

Zhou Yuejiao fi] El #8 


Zhu Da ¥ (Bada 
shanren LALLA) 
Zhu Duan Se ii 


Zhu Hao 5 AE (Suchen 
AR 3a Ee) 

Zhu Xi RE 

Zhu Yizun FX 

Zhu Yuanliang F250 Fe 

Zhu Yunming iit 70, HA 


Zhuxi shanren FAL A, 
zhuzhi VT HK 

Zhuang Zhou # Fil 

zi (bu) F (Bf) 

Zou Yuanbiao $67 
Zuigengtang PRE Hf BE 
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Glossary of Book and Painting Titles 


Note: Glossary entries are ordered alphabetically by syllable and word in Chinese as 
given in Hanyu pinyin romanization. That is, Ji gong zhuan comes before Jiandeng 
xinhua because the syllable ji comes alphabetically before the syllable jian; Jiandeng 
xinhua comes after Jian jie lu because the single syllable entries come before all 
words having that syllable as their first element. Titles that appear in abbreviated 
form in the tables are entered here in the shortened forms in romanization followed 
by their full titles in Chinese; the characters for elements omitted in the romanized 


form are enclosed in parentheses. 


Baxian chuchu dongyou ji /\ (WHA BE 
38 a a 

Bazhong huapu | fa 

Baigui zhi FET 

Baijia gongan FRE 

Baijia xing FARR 

Baitu ji ARC 

Bangiao ji WLAB C 

Bao baijia , (HF) AR (A) 

Bao Longtu baijia gongan 1, 4€ lal A 
RAE 

Bao Longtu duan wai wupen zhuan 
HE ETE ae 

Bao Luo qishu #583 S 

Bei Song zhizhuan ICR 


Bei Xixiang ji IE Fa ARC. 


Beishi yanyi 1b SE B& 
Beitang shuchao 1, & gb 
Beiyou ji Tb a0 

Bimeitu FBS 
Bizangquan BWhiX 

Bogu yezi V9 4 SEF 

Bowu cehui BORE 


Can Tang Wudai shi yanyi zhuan 
BS BCR ee 


Cangzhou qu tu YE WN iB 
Caotang yuyi FATE ERA 

Cefu yuangui Tit Kt 70 Sa 
Chan zhen houshi (HIB 2 
Chan zhen yishi ji (B38 SE 
Changduan jing $2 FG 4S 
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Chen Dasheng caotang yuyi fii KS EL 
SER 

Chen shu kf = 

Cheng shi moyuan #2 FU BSG 

Chengyun zhuan GES. 

Chongxu zhide zhenjing yh it 22 #2 IB. 
KE (Liezt YI) 

Chu ci 32 iF 

Chu sao qiyu Fé BR fj 3B 

Chuxue ji 4) B30 

Chunqiu jing Zuoshi zhuan jujie FER 
RE AE ER a 

Chunqiu shuci FEB RY 

Chungiu zhuan FE (8. 

Cilin yizhi 55) AK— FX 


Da guang yihui Yupian KBB S EK 
frei 


Da Han sanhe mingzhu baojian KiE 
[BARE a (2) 

Da Qing lii li chongding tongzuan hui- 
lan Kis Ol a) REE 

Da Song yanyi zhongxing yinglie zhuan 
KANE PRIUS 

Da Song zhongxing Yue wang zhuan 
AARP Ee 

Da Sui zhizhuan KBE 

Da Tang Qinwang cibua KER E 
Bal as 

Da Tang Sanzang fashi quiing ji KFS 
= HOE BT AAS ac 

Da Tang Sanzang qujing shihua KF 
= ARS 

Dachuan duilei K)\| #448 


Dajiaowang jing KA HS 

Daxue yanyi KE Yj 

Daxue yanyi bu KB Yi Bw 

Dang hou zhi B5Z5E 

De Dao luohan 4838 HEV (8) 

Deng yue yuan ¥&5 Fk 

Dibao Rb#R 

Diwu caizi zhu FE 

Divi gishu B—-F=e 

Diaoliang tu a B 

Ding gingren ENE A 

Dingmao ji J GN SE 

Dingzhi chungiu HUUR AR EK 

Dong Han shier di tongsu yanyi HS 
+I FHA 

Dong Han yanyi ping RRS HF 

Dong Jieyuan Xixiang % (2 7c 75 a 

Dong Xi Han quanzhuan $i Fay A 

Dong Xi Han zhizhuan FR Pa ye 

Dong Xi Han yanyi A Fa BRE 

Dong Xi Jin yanyi A Fa ER 38 

Dong Xi liang Jin RES aR) 

Dong Xi liang Jin zhizhuan tiping 275 
Fa os (he P 

Dong Zhou lieguo quanzhi BA JAF 


i 
Dong Zhou lieguo zhi 5 JAF BE 
Dongyou ji AGH AC 

Doupeng xianhua ZWAGARE 

Du Gongbu shi (5p FA S23) tt LAH 
Duleyuan tu 3 

Duilei $48 


Er du mei — FERS (4218) 
Erqi hezhuan — EGS 
Erke Pai'an jinggi —¥NHH RRA 
Ernii yingxiong 5A RE (1) 


Ertan FX FASE) 
Fang shi mopu FR Fs 


Fang Song Yuan shanshui ce {i RIC 
LL 7K Hit 

Feicuiyuan 9 2 bal 

Feihua yong FS 1t wk 

Feijian ji (Aft a i) FR a 

Feilong quanzhuan FR HE & 13. 

Fenzhuanglou quanzhuan ¥y BEE & (4 

Fenghuang chi JA EHH 

Fengjian chunqiu $23 a 

Fengshen yanyi £3 iH 1 Ze 

Fengyun qingshu ' fa i & 


Fuzhuang jin yuefu xuan {8 #E > § 


Gelian huaying SE BRIE RZ 

Gezhi jingyuantS LEA 

Genyan yugao BRA 

Goushan xiansheng ji #2 USE A 

Gu Lienti zhuan GINS. 

Gujin hebi shilei beiyaa KR 2S 
3H fis 2 

Gujin huapuh 4 sx 

Gujin shiwen leiju § > BS CAS 

Gujin tan'gai HSB 

Gujin wanxing tongpu Ty S BRE ES 

Gujin xiaoshuo > /\\z 
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Gujin yishi HF 8B 
Gujin yunhui juyao Hee Be 
Gusu fanhua tu Ih BR BE 


Guanhuatang diwu caizi shu pinglun 
chuxiang Shuibu zhuan '& 38 & 
BF FSA aah Rist Se 

Guanshan xueji tu fe | 23 FR 


Guanshiyin (PAYS) BATE CE Me ht 
EE 17 18) 

Guanshiyin pumenpin Att Fe 
fa (iS) 

Guose tianxiang Bf. RE 

Guoyu (8 a 


Hai Gangfeng juguan YM (FEE) 
BE (AR) 

Hai gong Da hongpao #37 K#L 48 
(218) 

Hailu suishi GRE SB 

Hainei qiguan (Hi) YEA By BH 

Haipian zhengzong #3 fs IF. ax 

Han lizi yuan RF WR 

Han shu 

Han Xiangzi quanzhuan #899) 2 {8h 

Hanyuan xinshu 98 HE 

Haogiu zhuan oF 3k (4 

Henan Cheng shi yishuY™] RATE Ria SS 

Hepu zhu Gis 

Hei mei VS 

Hei zhu BAYT 

Hongfu ji <3 a0 

Honglou houmeng #Lt2 RE 

Honglou meng Lita 
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Honglou meng tuyong #48 = [Bl gk 

Hou Qiguo zhi: Yue Tian yanyi +E 

Hou Sanguo Shi Zhu 7% = BG BR 
(3 2) 

Hou Tang qishu Ri BS GF HA) 

Hou Xiyou i (4 Fa 30 

Hudie mei ‘iE a 

Hua xu shu {Ba Bi 

Huaguo {ER 

Huatu yuan & Al 

Huainan 2 #E 

Huancuitang Yuanjingtu Ea 22 & 
58 

Huanhun ji a 3c, 

Huang Ming diangu jiwen § BF HA ie 
RC Ee 

Huang Ming katyun yingwu zhuan 
Spee 

Huang Ming zhongxing shenglie zhuan 
SABA cH Ba Be 2 

Huang Ming zhusi gongan & AR Fi] 
DE 

Huang Ming zhusi lianming gipan 
gongan 3 85 ag rl] BRA A FA 

Huangke Ershizi 3 — + F 

Huangmei gushi = JB aS 

Hui‘an xiansheng Zhu Wengong yulu 
BS AE SE AE RSL DS a 

Huichang yipin zhi ji @ B— ls 

Huixiang Sanguo zhi #@(& = BATE 


Ji Dian dashi Zui puti BE RAK A BE 
Hie (2) 


Ji gong zhuan FRAN 48h. 

Ji qianjiazhu fenlet Du Gongbu shi & 
FREED RAE LE 

Jizuan yuanhai 30 5 ha YS 

Jian jie lu ERR 

Jiandeng xinhua BY 48 O35 

Jiangshan woyou tuYT. LUBA UF 

Jiangshan xingli tu TT LF ik 

Jiangxing chuxue tuY {7 #1) 

Jiao Chuang tongsu xiaoshuo $9) fal ii 
48 /\\ abt 

Jiaohong ji HE4L 3c 

Jiaozheng guanban Songchao wenjian 
CITE. Es HR BN SCE 

Jieziyuan huazhuan Ft F aS (4 

Jin Ping Mei cihua VBS 3 35 

Jin shu yinyi BSE 

Jin Yun Qiao = ZY 

Jinbao congtan pinglu zhuan UCLER RE 
ae Be 

Jingang bore boluomi jing & AW KEE 
CEES 

Jinn giguan 2p 535% 

Jinshi yuan $7 

Jinxiangting $= 

Jinxiu wanhuagu $3 i BES 

Jinyituan $4 $e 

Jinghua yuan SATE IRR 

Jingshi tongyan Sth S 

Jingshi yinyang meng StL egGe 

Jingwu zhong 5 $8 

Jing zhong zhuan¥8 RMS 


Jiu Wadai hi BEAR 


Juchou chan F(R iH (Rou putuan 
‘im 


Kaipi yanyi tongsu zhizhuan Be BS QT 
ieee (8 7 1S 


2 Koryo taejanggyong Ty ee KS 


Lang shi 

Lao Can youji 58 3 30 

Lei jun #8 

Leishu du 48 34 

Li jing huiyuan fa ST 

Li ping Sanguo zhi (SE 4 tt) 
FEBe 

Li Shilang Zixiao ji 25—-- BR 38 FR 30, 

Li Zhuowu xiansheng piping Xiyou fi 
SHEA Ht A ee 

Lichao gushi tongzong FEE i ES it 

Lidai minggong huapu EK LZR 

Lit 83d 

Liji shoushuo fie a0 BR 

Lisao fe ER 

Lisao tu ERR 

Lianming qipan gongian BR AR TRA 
3 ((#) 


Liang Han kaiguo zhongxing zhuanzhi 


pid 753 Bal Bd HB SE 
Liang jiaohun Fi 35 8 
Liang Jin zhizhuan WEEE 
Cae) Wudi xilai yanyi BEF PGR 


os 


Liaozhai zhiyt Wl FE 
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Lieguo qianbian Fi Bd Hil Hi 

Lieguo zhizhuan 9\\ BIE 

Lienti zhuan Fl Zz (ih 

Liexian quanzhuan 9\\ {J 

Liezi \\-F- 

Lin er bao Hh 5A #8 

Lingnan yishi $3 Fa i SE 

Liu Ziwei zazu Bl F BEAR, 

Liujia Wenxuan zhu FS RR MEE 

Liushi hongshu Bl Foie = 

Liushijia xiaoshuo 7. RR /\\ zt 

Liushizhong qu7< + ¥& ti 

Liushu zhenge 7S TE it, 

Liuzt quanshu 7. B 

Liuzi shu 7. F- 

Longtu gongan He lal ZS 

Longjin fengsui pan #8 i ba?) 

Li Chunyang de dao: feijian ji FSi 
FI AR Ml aC 

Li Da zhu dianjiao biaomo zengjie bei- 
zhu Zizhi tongian KE EERE 
PRG Gf aE A 

Lit mudan #R4ELF} (1) 

Lit shi chungiu EEK 

Liiye xianzong #5 BF (Ht 


Man Han Xixiang ji Hays Pa fa 
Mao a0 ping Sanguo zhi 7; (UH) 
=Bs 


Mao Xihe xiansheng quanji F437] Fe 
4: 3 fe 


Maoshi guyin kao 4 4 FS 
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Maoshi liutie jiangyi E376 Wh ws 3S 

Meihua xishen pu BEE Sit 4 

Meng zi EF 

Mengyou Tiantai PYBRA 

Mengyuelou gingshi & FRB RR 

Miaofa lianhua jing BY ESE TERS 

Minggong shenduan (Bd #8) 42 ii Bt 
(EF AE) 

Mingjia zaju 34 A HE Bl) 

Mingjing gongan BARAK 

Mingjing tiduan Shi yi jinshi AA XS RA 

Mu Tianzi zhuan FB RF (ES 


Mudan ting tL Pt = 
Mulian jiu mu FER 


Mulian jiu mu xingxiao xiwen FRX 
FER 


Nan Bei liang Song zhizhuan FA ACPA 

Nan Bei liang Song zhizhuan tiping 
BAIL a AR a el 

Nan Bei Song zhizhuan FA ACR 

Nanshi Fa = 

Nanshi yanyi FA RUBE 

Nan Song zhizhuan FA RNS 

Nii xiaojing ERE 

Niixian waishi ZA E 


Pai'an jingqi SAR 
Pak T ongsa onhae Kh ies SS ae 


Pangu zhi Tang Yu zhuan #8 4 BE 
ie 


Pipa ji $6 30 

Pinhua baojian h{6 BE 
Ping Shan Leng Yan (U4 5 
Pingyao quanzhuan PAR |G 
Pingyao zhuan PARE 


Qi Nantang jiaoping Wokou zhizhuan 

Qiguo chungiu houji: Yue Yi tu Qi 
CM BKRE: REF 

Qilu deng VEE KE 

Qixia wuyi REE 

Qian Hanshu xuji: Li Hou zhan Han 
Xin RSME: Sa ea 

Qianjin ji FBC 

Qianzi wen FEM 

Qiao tuanyuan V5 

Qin bing Liuguo pinghua: Qin Shi- 
huang zhuan BETS BAF ak: FR 
to 

Qinpu daquan BRE KE 

Qinpu zhenzhuan HE iB {4 

Qinggong zhenbao bimeitu fi & SE 
ABS 

Qingliang yinzi ¥§ UR 5 | 

Qinglou yunyu guangi #3 #2 38 ae ee Se 

Qingming shanghe tu #4 A LY 


Qingpingshantang huaben ¥% 7 (L 
a AS 


Qingye zhong ii GE 


Qiongtai xiansheng shihua 38 & Fe 
av ang 
Quan Han zhizhuan iB SB 


Quancheng riji gushi FYE AAS 

Quanxiang Yingge xing xiaoyi zhuan 
BHR aI ARS 

Quanyi daoren riji quancheng gushi 3 
HA Baca Ss 

Quashu jishi yuanhai FES FS HS 

Qunshu shituo #4 = FS IE 


Renjian le \ FR 

Renjing yanggiu ) $8 GFK 
Rou putuan AS 

Rulin waishi FERRI. 


Sa zhenren de dao: zhouzao ji W(X 
EE FO Fe RC 

Sai hong si BAL Hh 

Saihua ling BIER 

San Sui pingyao zhuan =3BAE HK A 

Sanbao taijian Xiyang ji tongsu yanyi 
SRARAH IAA 

Sancai tuhui =F fa] & 

Sanfen shiliie = 5) Bg 

Sanguo quanzhuan = (B22 {8 


Sanguo Shuihu quanzhuan = BI 7k 4 
oes 


Sanguo yingxiong = BE GE) 

Sanguo zhi houzhuan = BiG 7 1S. 

Sanguo zhi pinghua = (B75 2G 

Sanguo zhi shizhuan = BATE EE 

Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi = BATES 
PEs 

Sanguo zhixiang = BATE 

Sanguo zhizhuan = BRE 
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Sanjiao ounian = XB H5 

Sanjun tu = 

Sanxia wuyi = 1K FFs 

Sanyuan ji =7C50 

Sanzang Xiyou zhuan =i Pa UE (a 

Sanzi jing =F HE 

Shanhai jing LYE RE 

Shanshui 7k 

Shantang xiansheng qunshu kaosuo 
[Lt Se Ae BE Se ae aR 

Shao zi guan wu BSF #8 

Shenduan gongian (#6 lel) mH EA Ze 

Shenghua meng +76 

Shengi tu 32 Bh el 

Shengping baofa F.7E EE 

Shengshi zisheng tu JB tt Be AE 

Shi dian tou 7 24 98 

Shi jizhuan FF ENG 
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Reference Matter 


Notes 


Complete author names, titles, and publication information for works cited here in 
short form can be found in the Works Cited, pp. 445-59 for works in Chinese and 
Japanese and pp. 459-84 for works in European languages. 


PREFACE 


EPIGRAPHS: W. Somerset Maugham, “The Book Bag,” A Second Bakers Dozen 
(London: Heinemann, 1970), p. 29, quoted in Victor Nell, Lost in a Book, p. 233; The 
White Castle (Bejaz kale, 1979), Sessiz Ev, quoted in Alberto Manguel, p. 23 (Manguel 
incorrectly gives the source as Orhan Pamuk). 


CHAPTER I 


EPIGRAPHS: Liu Xie, Wenxin diaolong 48; trans. from Liu Hsieh, The Literary 
Mind and the Carving of Dragons, p. 262. Cf. the translation in Cordell Yee, “Chinese 
Cartography Among the Arts,” p. 135. Esrock; The Reader’ Eye, p. 180; she refers to 
Bachelard’s The Poetics of Reverie, trans. Daniel Russell (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969), 
p. 102. 

1. Michel de Certeau, The Practice of Everyday Life (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1984), p. 174, quoted in Chartier, Order of Books, p. 2. See also Chartier’s 
further ruminations on Certeau’s ideas in his Forms and Meanings, esp. pp. 90-91. 

2. See the thoughtful comments on “psychological readings” of narratives by 
Norman N. Holland in The Dynamics of Literary Response, especially Holland’s pref- 
aces to the second and third editions in which he substantially modifies the premises 
on which his study was originally based. 

3. Chartier, Order of Books, p. 3; see his Forms and Meanings, p. 22, from which 
this quotation was taken. 

4. In the terms used by Henry Y. H. Zhao ( Uneasy Narrator, pp. 177-78), “Chi- 

- nese vernacular fiction, being one of the genres at the very bottom of the generic 
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pyramid, possesses a series of strongly subcultural characteristics.” Furthermore, it 
“is generically too subordinate to the culturally dominant discourses—historiography, 
poetry, guwen essays, and others—to function independently in cultural signification.” 
I do not disagree with Dr. Zhao; his comments, although accurate, are relevant here 
only to the extent that they present in a sophisticated fashion the cultural significance 
of these writings. For a considerably different set of conclusions, see chap. 6 of 
Sheldon Lu, From Historicity to Fictionality, pp. 129-50. 

5. See Ma Tai-loi, “Censorship of Fiction in Ming and Ch’ing China (ca. 1368- 
ca. 1900),” (University of Chicago, M.A. thesis, 1972), p. 3; cited in Rolston, Tradi- 
tional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary, p. 105; see Rolston, pp. 105-7, for a 
brief discussion of official sanctions placed on fiction. Fuller studies include An 
Pingqiu and Zhang Peiheng, Zhongguo jinshu daguan, see p. 83; Wang Liqi, Yuan 
Ming Qing sandai jinhui xiaoshuo xiqu shiliao; Goodrich, Literary Inquisition of Chien- 
lung, for a broader study of official censorship and contro! of writings, see Guy, 
Emperor's Four Treasuries. 

6. Henry Zhao (Uneasy Narratives, p. 179) distinguishes subcultural discourse 
from counter-cultural discourse in vernacular fiction: works of the first category 
were the most numerous; there were far fewer of the latter. See also Sheldon Lu’s 
(From Historicity to Fictionality, esp. 134-44) distinctions between the conventional 
valorization of historiography in the fiction commentary of Mao Zonggang and the 
more innovative praise for fictionality in Jin Shengtan’s more famous dicta. I will 
return to his distinction, and to alternative interpretations, at several points hereafter. 

7. The historical data I present below, and refer to here, suggest greater complexity 
in matters of readership, whether intended or in fact, for all vernacular fiction than 
Henry Zhao (Uneasy Narrator, pp. 179-84) would admit. Zhao maintains (p. 183) 
thar the status of fiction was always so low that the handful of literati that consid- 
ered it seriously as a vehicle for art were “eccentric.” While he certainly echoes 
received scholarly wisdom on this question, J maintain that the status of vernacular 
fiction was never so uniform and that the more respected works were not necessarily 
“counter-cultural” even though most were at the margins of dominant culture; see 
Zhao, pp. 189-91. 

8. Recent studies have explored in great detail the complex intellectual currents 
of the Qing period and, to a lesser extent, their effect on preparation for the civil 
service examinations. See Elman, From Philosophy to Philology; Chin-shing Huang, 
Philosophy, Philology, and Politics, Kai-wing Chow, The Rise of Confucian Ritualism; 
and Alexander Woodside, “State, Scholars, and Orthodoxy,” and other essays in 
Kwang-ching Liu, Orthodoxy in Late Imperial China. 

9. See Darnton, “Workers’ Revolt,” pp. 99 ff. 

10. Ibid., p. 99; Chartier, Order of Books, p. 3. 


11. See the discussion and studies cited in my “Traditional Chinese Fiction— 
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The State of the Field,” pp. 394-97; Shi Changyu, Zhongguo xiaoshuo yuanliu lun, 
esp. pp. 1-52. See also Sheldon Lu, From Historicity to Fictionality, esp. chap. 2. 

12. See the discussion by Chandra Mukerji and Michael Schudson in the 
introduction to their Rethinking Popular Culture, esp. pp. 3-4. I have discussed the 
apparent differences in the values of different cultural groupings in my “Distin- 
guishing Levels of Audiences”; for a more theoretical survey of related questions, 
see Henry Zhao, “Subculturalness as Moral Paradox,” pp. 89-122. See also Roger 
Chartier’s (Order of Books, pp. 12-13) comments on the range of materials in the 
Bibliotheque bleue, “popular” editions of a variety of works including some pub- 
lished previously for far narrower audiences. I will reconsider the problematic term 

“popular” in Chapter 5 below. 

13. In The Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, chaps. 1-2, pp. 1-65, I discuss 
the ideological and social bases for the novel during the late Ming and early Qing 
periods. Paul S. Ropp examines the role of literati values in shaping one of the two 
great eighteenth-century masterpieces in his Dissent in Early Modern China. Subse- 
quently Andrew H. Plaks covered similar ground with somewhat more detail in an 
effort to show the involvement of the literati in the production of the greatest novels 
of the Ming period; see his Four Masterworks, chap. 1, pp. 3-52. The participation of 
literati in the development of the novel is a recurrent theme in Chapter 2 below. 
The anonymous author of the chapter comments for the earliest edition of Rudin 
waishi (1803) declared, “Since the civil service examinations were instituted, there 
has been no man in the world without a sharp desire to strive for fame through the 
examinations, but in fact only one or two out of every thousand or so who seek it 
this way are able to obtain it. Those who fail fall between the cracks. Since they are 
not able to farm or to do business, they will have to sit at home eating away their 
resources” (trans. Shuen-fu Lin in Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 276—- 
77). While this commentator overstates the lack of alternatives for unsucessful 
scholars, his statistics are indicative of the difficulty of winning the highest degree— 
but surely they include everyone who studied for the examinations, no matter how 
remote his chances were. 

14. Yu Ying-shih (Yu Yingshi), “Ming Qing bianqian shiqi shehui,” p. 35. I am 
grateful to my colleague James C. Shih for pointing out this succinct and extremely 
useful essay. 

15. See Harriet T. Zurndorfer, “The Hsin-an ta-tsu chih,” esp. pp. 191-204, and 
her fuller study Change and Continuity in Chinese Local History. 

16.’ For these references, see Yu Yingshi, “Ming Qing bianqian shiqi shehui,” 
pp. 36-38. Fora much fuller exploration of the ideology of the Confucian intellectuals 
of old China, see Yu Yingshi, Shi yu Zhongguo wenhua, esp. chaps. 3 (for the classical 
origins of these values) and 8 (for the evolving relationship between intellectuals 
and merchants in recent centuries). 
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17. See Yu Yingshi, “Ming Qing bianqian shiqi shehui,” pp. 38~42; and Leo 
Ou-fan Lee and Andrew J. Nathan, “The Beginnings of Mass Culture.” 


CHAPTER 2 


EPIGRAPHS: Art Spiegelman, Maus: A Survivor’ Tale, vol. 1, My Father Bleeds 
History, p. 104; “Xu Xiyou bu zaji,” in Dong Yue, Xiyou bu, pp. 13-14. In the 1875 
Shenbaoguan edition, this section is entitled “Du. . . ,” or “Random Notes on 
Reading . . .”; subsequent editions based on it, such as the one cited here, misread 
du as xu (“additional”). Dating these comments is somewhat problematic. In the 
biographical sketch of Dong Yue here, they refer to the Siku quanshu zongmu, com- 
pleted in 1782; the note mentions that one of Dong Yue's historical studies appears 
in a collection that was published only in 1844. Thus this section presumably was 
written between 1844 and 1875; see Fu Shiyi, Xiyou bu chutan, pp. 77-78; and Liu 
Ts'un-yan, Chinese Popular Fiction, pp. 218-19. I mistakenly identified these notes as 
much earlier in my Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, p. 248; Liu Xiaolian corrects 
this misapprehension in his Odyssey of the Buddhist Mind, p. 18n12. References to 
various editions of all novels mentioned in this chapter, with the exception of the six 
“classics,” can be found in Otsuka Hidetaka, Zoho Chugoku tsiizoku shosetsu shomoku; 
synopses, tables of contents, brief textual histories, material on authors, etc., for 
each title can be found in Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao. 

1. For a good general introduction to the origins and major trends in Western 
cartoon narratives, see Kunzle et al., “Caricature, Cartoon, and Comic Strip.” For 
the European origins of the cartoon narratives, see Martin, History and Power of 
Writing, pp. 466-67. For historical surveys of comic books in the United States, see, 
among other sources, Overstreet, Overstreet Comic Book Price Guide, pp. A85—A123. 
For a succinct description of the essential features, see Trotter, Drawing Cartoons, 
p- 7: the effect of the visual gag he sees as fundamental to the single-image cartoon 
is opposite to that sought in illustrations of fiction during the Ming and Qing. 
Among the best of the former are the famous wartime cartoons of Bill Mauldin 
collected from Stars and Stripes, in which they originally appeared, to form Up 
Front, a Book-of-the-Month Club selection in 1945. More recent developments in 
the illustrated fiction form using some of the same graphic techniques have produced 
such works as Will Eisner’s Contract with God and Other Tenement Stories, which he 
terms a “graphic novel”; Eisner traces his art to experiments in the middle 1930s by 
Lynd Ward to recast novels in woodcut illustrations, including Frankenstein. About 
his own work he comments: “I tried to adhere to a rule of realism which requires 
that caricature or exaggeration accept the limitations of actuality” (Preface, pp. 
2). For chilling examples of political cartoons from American newspapers reflecting 


the fear of the “yellow peril,” i.e., Chinese immigrants, see Choi et al., Coming 
Man. 
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2. Herge’s Tintin cartoon books originated in Belgium in 1946; in the 1950s they 

began to appear in other languages (at least 31 thus far); for an example, see Herge, 

Red Sea Sharks. While the novels of “model” fiction writer Hao Ran (Liang Jinguang, 

b. 1932) such as Jinguang dadao (1972; translated as The Golden Road) circulated 

relatively widely, reportedly 850,000 copies of the pocket-sized comic version (also 

1972) were published in Beijing by Renmin meishu chubanshe. There were prece- 

dents for cartoon adaptations of political fiction in the West as well. Anna Seghers’s 

Das siebte Kreuz (The seventh cross), a novel about prisoners who escape from a 

Nazi concentration camp (itself smuggled out of Marseilles), was first made a Book- 

of-the-Month in 1942 and then, in the same year, a cartoon adaptation by William 

Sharp began to appear in the New York Daily Mirror. Its purpose, the newspaper 

announced, was “to help you enjoy the best in good fiction though these busy days 

give you very little time for it.” See the Daily Mirror, Nov. 29, 1942; quoted in 

Stephan, “Ein Exilroman als Bestseller,” p. 241. I am indebted to Megan Ferry for 

this reference. English translations of Chinese classic comic books include Chinese 
Eunuchs (3 vols., 1994-95) illustrated by Tian Hengyu, Wang Xuanming’s Gems of 
Chinese Wisdom (1993), Three Strategies of Huang Shigong (1993), Six Strategies for 
War (1993), and The Thirty-six Stratagems (1992), and most importantly Tsai Chih 

Chung’s well-known versions of the Chinese philosophical classics including Ziran 

de xiaosheng, wanslated by Brian Bruya as Zhuangzi Speaks: The Music of Nature. 

Traditional fiction is best represented by the 34 wonderfully illustrated graphic story 

books entitled “The Monkey Series” adapted from Xiyou ji by Xu Li (Beijing, 1985— 

87). The first Western-language study of Chinese comics, from the 1960s, was the 

critical introduction by Gino Nebiolo in J Fumetti di Mao (Bari, Italy: Editori 

Laterza), subsequently translated into English in Wilkinson, The Peoples Comic Book. ° 
For A Ying’s pioneering survey, see his Zhongguo lianhuan. tuhua shihua. Julia F. 
Andrews presents a historical sketch of the transition from the old Chinese illustrated 
story books to the new, politicized serial picture stories of the People’s Republic in 
her Painters and Politics in the Peoples Republic of China, 1949-1979, Pp. 37, 67-73; 
129-34, 246-50; she notes (p. 71) the influence of Western comic-drawing tech- 
niques demonstrated in such serial stories as Tarzan and Prince Valiant on Chinese 
cartoonists of the 1950s as well as of traditional fiction illustrations (pp. 247~49) 
slightly later. 

3. That is, while I wish to avoid the positivist fallacy that suggests inevitability 
in the development of any particular phenomenon from its predecessors, one can 
hardly ignore the habit of writers in the Chinese tradition to reflect in their own 
literary creations what they have read. I take up the question of sources and intertexual 
relations toward the end of this chapter. For Lu Xun’s work, see Zhongguo xtaoshuo 
shiliie (1930); or A Brief History of Chinese Fiction, wans. Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys 
Yang. As an example of the positivistic view of the development of Chinese fiction, 
see the work of the late Jaroslav Prigek, particularly his “Narrators of Buddhist 
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Scriptures,” esp. pp. 219-24. By reading the great Ming novels in a reverse sequence 
as a means to trace the development of irony in vernacular narrative, even Andrew 
Plaks in his magisterial Four Masterworks of the Ming Novel unnecessarily reduces 
the contingencies of writing and reading and precludes other interpretations; see 
my review in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 50, no. 1 (1990): 346-52. 

4. Shi Changyu traces the development of the term xiaoshuo as a concept and as 
a bibliographer’s category in his Zhongguo xiaoshuo yuanliu lun; for a general discus- 
sion of the term and its usages in describing various forms of vernacular narratives, 
see Hegel, “Traditional Chinese Fiction: The State of the Field,” and the sources 
cited there. Lu Xun’s history traces the development of the literary-language narra- 
tive forms as predecessors to the vernacular forms, as does Shi’s study. The most 
thorough and only truly comprehensive study of Chinese myths in English is Birrell, 
Chinese Mythology, which relies heavily on the pioneering work of Yuan Ke; see, 
e.g., his Zhongguo shenhua chuanshuo cidian. 

5. See the references in the guides to the Song capitals compiled as Dongjing 
menghua lu... Wulin jiushi. The most succinct appraisal of the “prompt book” 
theory appears in Dudbridge, The Hsi-yu Chi, pp. 1-11; he cites evidence from several 
traditions to indicate that oral performers generally have no use for written texts. 

6. For modern editions of the two extant versions, see Xindiao Da Tang Sanzang 
fashi qujing ji (the Kozanji version) and Da Tang Sanzang qujing shihua (a typeset 
version of the later, textually more corrupt version). For a synopsis, see Dudbridge, 
The Hsi-yu Chi, pp. 189-93; he discusses the two extant editions of the work on pp. 
25-29 (declaring the shihua version textually inferior) and the relationships between 
its contents and other literature on pp. 29-45. See Wilt L. Idema, “Some Remarks 
and Speculations”; Idema takes special note of the form of the Da Tang Sanzang 
qujing shihua: in contrast to the more continuous narratives of the other pinghua, 
this appears to consist of segments lifted from a longer tale. I suspect that a fairly 
complex meta-text circulated among performers of various theatrical forms; 
Dudbridge is probably closer to the mark in his speculation that the details in the 
sections of this text are based on a number of different performance traditions. For 
a recent study of the language of the text, which concludes that it reflects Northern 
Song usage, see Liu Jian, “Da Tang Sanzang qujing shihua xiezuo shidai lice.” 

7. Glen Dudbridge (The Hsi-yu Chi, p. 63) translates the term pinghuaas “popular 
tale” on the basis of its use in the sixteenth-century Chinese language textbook pro- 
duced in Korea, Pak tongsa énhae. For a succinct general explanation of the character- 
istics of these texts in English, see Crump, “Ping-hua.” 

8. Although there is no reason to believe that the entire corpus of these pinghua 
was limited to only the few that exist, Chinese history is a much more common 
topic here than it was on the contemporary stage. See Luo Jintang, Xiancun Yuanren 
zaju benshi kao, pp. 419-52, where he categorizes the 161 extant Yuan zaju plays by 
subject matter: he identifies 35 as devoted to either a historical event or a historical 
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figure. See also Wang Qingping, “Commercialization and Subject Matter in Yuan 
Drama,” for a stimulating discussion of subject matter in Yuan plays as a gauge of 
their popularity. Wilt L. Idema (“Novels About the Founding of the Sung Dynasty,” 
pp. 2-5) posits the existence of the Song founder pinghua on the basis of a self- 
contained story within a novel by Xiong Damu; there is a reference to a story about 
this figure in the Pak T’ongsa énhae mentioned in note 7 to this chapter. 

9. Fora revealing examination of the relationship between the Wudai shi pinghua 
and its several possible historical texts, see Rolston, “The Hsin-pien Wu-tai shih 
piing-hua.” The most complete studies of the uses of verse and other borrowed docu- 
mentary sources in pinghua are Zhang Zhenglang, “Jiangshi yu yongshi shi”; and 
Crump, “Ping-bua,” pp. 249-56. On the uses of history, see the “Qianyan” by 
Zhong Zhaohua in idem, Yuankan Quanxiang pinghua wuzhong jiaozhu, p. 2; Zhong 
also notes that the language of the pinghua often closely follows that of its historical 
sources. For modern editions of the other extant pinghua, see Xinbian Wudai shi 
pinghua; the Xue Rengui pinghua, with annotations by Zhao Wanli, was published 
in Taibei. 

10. Hanan, Chinese Short Story, p. 182; he refers to the Xinkan quanxiang Cheng- 
zhai Xiaojing zhijie edition of 1308 as proof. For incisive comments on the character- 
istics of pinghua, see Idema, “Remarks and Speculations,” pp. 83-89; Idema takes 
up other imprints by this firm and the similarities in the titles of the pinghua and 
morality texts (pp. 92-94), and convincingly explores their moral teachings (pp. 95~ 
96). However, after careful comparisons, David Rolston (“The Hsin-pien Wu-tai 
shih p'ing hua,” p. 25) concludes that the historical text on which the pinghua was 
based is more moralistic than the later fictionalized version. 

u. For a modern edition of the text, see Xuanhe yishi siji; William O. Hennessey 
has translated it as Proclaiming Harmony. For a detailed study of the written and 
other sources for the work, see Hennessey, “Classical Sources”; this essay is based on 
his Ph.D. dissertation, “The Song Emperor Huizong.” In the latter he concludes 
(p. 50) that this and the other pinghua should be considered commercial ventures; 
this in no way diminishes their emotive power for readers living under the domina- 
tion of people easily identified with the villains of this piece, however. 

12. The collection was reproduced with the title Chenghua shuochang cihua cong- 
kan in an expensive binding (shutao) apparently quite out of keeping with its original 
format. See Onoe Kanehide, “Seika sessho shiwa shiron,” pp. 127-42; David Roy, 
“The Fifteenth-Century Shuo-chang Tz'u-hua,” pp. 97-128. For a translation of one 
of these tales, see King, Story of Hua Guan Suo. Because of the inclusion of the term 
cibua in several titles in the collection, these texts have been considered to be related 
to the Da Tang Qinwang cihua, a novel-like narrative of the adventures of Li Shimin, 
the second Tang emperor. There verse plays a more important narrative function 
than in other novels; apparently on the basis of this prose-verse alternation, it has 
been termed thé earliest extant guci or drum-song, another relatively understudied 
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genre of performance literature. For a discussion of the term, see Sun Kaidi, “Cihua 
kao.” 

13. The term yanyi occurs in the Hou Hanshu biography of Zhou Dang with the 
meaning “to explain” or “to expound,” which led to its use in the titles of Daxue 
yanyi compiled by Zhen Dexiu in the Song and Shi yanyi compiled by Liang Yin in 
the Yuan. Ye Fang’ai was officially commissioned to compile a Xiaojing yanyi in 
1656; it was printed in 1690 (Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period, p. 902). The term 
also meant “narrative fiction” by the late ‘Ming, however: The title page of the first, 
_ Tianxuzhai, edition of Xiuxiang Gujin xiaoshuo, states: “This firm has purchased 
120 yanyi by outstanding writers of past and present. We are printing a third of 
them as the first collection therefrom.” This cover is reproduced as the frontispiece 
in Feng Menglong, Yushi mingyan. For a slightly earlier use of yanyi as “narrative,” 
see Xiong Damu’s Da Song yanyi zhongxing ‘yinglie zhuan of 1552 mentioned below. 

14. Andrew Plaks presents an insightful discussion of Sanguo characterization in: 
his Four Masterworks, pp. 440-60. Anne E. McLaren (“Chantefables”) makes exten- 
sive comparisons between characters in the cihua and their counterparts in the novel. 

15. Plaks, Four Masterworks, p. 393. 

16. Andrew Plaks (ibid., p. 365) rightly terms the style “highly polished”; Plaks 
discusses versions of the text on pp. 362-65. The most convincing discussion of its 
textual evolution in English is McLaren, “Chantefables,” pp. 4-30; she bases her 
conclusions on the uses of popular materials concerning Hua Guan Suo in various 
versions. For her comments on the varying degrees of reliance on the rhetorical tags 
that Patrick Hanan has termed the “storyteller’s manner,” see p. 64. For an insightful 
introduction to the work of the Maos as commentators, see Rolston, How to Read 
the Chinese Novel, pp. 146-51; a translation of their essay “How to Read The Romance 
of the Three Kingdoms” is presented on pp. 152-195. See Rolston’s pt. I (pp. 3-123) for 
an excellent introduction to the criticism of fiction in late imperial China. Chun- 
shu Chang and Shelley Hsueh-lun Chang (Crisis and Transformation, pp. 95, 126nn151— 
52) observe that Li Yu's preface to the Maos’ edition is dated January 1680. 

17. The “Otsuka number” refers to the index established in Otsuka Hidetaka, 
Zoho Chugoku tstizoku shosetsu shomoku, which not only catalogues all extant fiction 
titles (except for the “six classics”), but also lists all known editions of each, making 
it the most convenient and exhaustive checklist of Chinese vernacular fiction cur- 
rently available. I refer to it for convenience in identification of both texts and 
editions. Hok-lam Chan (“Chang Chung,” esp. p. 81n23) has examined this and 
the later version of the novel, Yanhe gizong (Otsuka 32068), to evaluate the claim by 
Shen Defu (1578-1642) that the novel takes liberties with historical fact to enhance 
Guo Xun’s personal family prestige, among other purposes. 

18. For biographical information concerning Xiong Damu, see Chen Dakang, 
Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 101-3; by checking the clan genealogy in Shufangxiang, Jianyang 
county, Fujian, Chen has determined that Aofeng, sometimes given as another of 
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Xiong Zhongeu’s names, is derived instead from the Aofeng Academy established 
by an ancestor late in the Tang period and reflects the publisher's desire to be asso- 
ciated with the prestige of that educational institution. See also Zhongguo tongsu 
xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, p. 58, and Shelley Hsueh-lun Chang, History and Legend, 
pp. 10-11. Chang’s is the most detailed survey and analysis of the historical fiction of 
the Ming period. Xiong’s 1542 edition of the Yuan period collection of moral tales 
for young readers entitled Rii gushi (Stories for daily memorization) is reprinted in 
Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, 2: 573-752. The earliest extant 
edition of Tang shu zhizhuan, published by Qingjiangtang, was reprinted in the 
series Guben xiaoshuo congkan, fourth collection. It carries Xiong Zhonggu’s preface; 
here and on the last page the date is given as 1553. 

19. Chen Dakang identifies the relationship between the two Yus in his Jongsu 
xiaoshuo, p. 72. 

20. ‘This argument is presented by Chen Dakang in ibid., pp. 27-31; on the 
didacticism of Ming-Qing fiction, see my Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, and 
the forthcoming book on this subject by Martin W. Huang, Desire and Its Fictional 
Representation, among other studies. See David Rolston, Traditional Chinese Fiction 
and Fiction Commentry, chap. 5, for an insightful discussion of the relationship 
between historiography and historical fiction. 

21. Shelley Chang explores the subversive nature of historical fiction in her History 
and Legend, esp. pp. 35-44, 46-47; she lists the major themes of Ming historical 
novels on pp. 188-91. 

22. See Ma Tiji, Shuihu shulu, pp. 440-57. 

23. Ma Tiji discusses the various editions in ibid., pp. 1-168. The search for 
historical remains of “Shi Nai’an” became a minor growth industry in the 1980s, 
when a periodical devoted to him was founded, and fierce debates about whether 
he wrote Shuihu or how much of it he wrote, the events of his life, and indeed of his 
very existence raged in several scholarly journals. See, e.g., the numerous essays in 
Shi Nai‘an yanjiu. 

24. Noteworthy recent analyses of Shuihu include Plaks, Four Masterworks, pp. 
279-360; and Deborah L. Porter, “Setting the Tone.” Both scholars point out the 
ironic distinctions created by the subversions of conventional elements in the novel; 
both attribute the use of irony to highly self-conscious literati authors. Ban Wang 
(“Narrating Against the Grain,” esp. pp. 99-107) observes that the sympathetic 
closeness to female characters in late Ming fiction through the direct presentation 
of their thoughts subverts the ostensible moral standards of the story; he discusses 
Pan Jinlian from Shuihu in this context. Keith McMahon provides a concise and 
convincing overview of the subversive elements of literati fiction in Causality and 
Containment, pp. 2-3. ; 

25. Da Qing lili zhongding tongzuan huilan17; trans. by L. Carrington Goodrich, 
Literary Inquisition of Chien-lung, p. 261; trans. modified to present the title in pinyin. 
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26. On the early popularity of Shuihu, see Zhuozhong zhi by the eunuch, Liu 
Ruoyu and the reference by the dramatist Li Kaixian in his SAi diao; both are cited 
in Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 69-70; for the latter and comments from 
other Ming and Qing literati, see Ma Tiji, Shuihu ziliao huibian, sect. 4, Pp. 351- 
439. Many have commented on the dangers presented by Shuihu; see, e.g., Phillip 
Sun, “Seditious Art.” Ma Tiji (Shuihu ziliao huibian, pp. 439-43) quotes several 
official proscriptions of the novel. In more recent times, Shuihu became the focal 
point of a power struggle over “capitulation” to “traditional” authority in 1975, an 
effort to attack Premier Zhou Enlai. Mao Zedong allegedly said on Aug. 14, 1975, 
“The merit of the book Shuihu lies precisely in the portrayal of capitulationism. It 
serves as a teaching material by negative example to help all the people recognize 
capitulationists.” The statement appeared in the Guangming ribao for Sept. 17, 1975, 
and in Honggi 1975, no. 10, p. 2; official translation from Peking Review 18, no. 37 
(1975): 7. For a study of noble defenders of the exploited, see Y. W. Ma, “Knight- 
Errante.” 

27. See Hanan, “Judge Baos Hundred Cases Reconstructed”; Y. W. Ma, “Textual 
Tradition”; and Huang Yanbo, Zhongguo gongian xiaoshuo shi, pp. 136-49. The Qing 
period Longtu gong’an combined stories from other collections to become the only 
version of them to remain popular. For a general study, see Y. W. Ma, “Kung-an 
Fiction.” See also the early Ming versions of Magistrate Bao stories in Chenghua 
shuochang cihua congkan. 

28. Zonglie xiayi zhuan was apparently based on the manuscript entitled Longtu 
erlu, a reported transcription by Xie Lanzhai of Shi’s performance. However, chanted 
or recited verse must have formed a large part of the professional presentation, and 
none of it can be found here. Consequently this is probably a “re-creation” in prose 
of a formally quite different oral performance. This manuscript has been printed as 
Longtu erlu. For information about the filiation of these three versions, see its 
“Chuban shuoming”; and Blader, “San-hsia wu-yi.” For a general study of the genre, 
see Luo Liqun, Zhongguo wuxia xiaoshuo shi; Luo provides a list of these titles on 
pp. 360-81. One of Jin Yong’s novels, Xueshan Feihu (1959), recently appeared in 
Olivia Mok’s translation as Fox Volant of the Snowy Mountain. 

29. On Wu Cheng’en, see Liu Ts’un-yan, “Wu Ch’eng-en”; and Zhang Jianjun, 
“Wu Cheng’en xiongxiang de kexue fuyuan,” pp. 183-87, which has a photograph 
inside the back cover of that issue of “his” skull and a reconstruction of what his 
head and face may have looked like based on it. 

30. For the most convincing interpretations of Xiyou ji, see especially Plaks, Four 
Masterworks, pp. 183-276; Shao Ping, “Monkey and the Scriptural Tradition.” See 
also Zuyan Zhou, “Carnivalization.” 

31. Monkey's adventures have also formed the basis for a splendid cartoon film, 
Danao tiangong (Havoc in heaven) drawn by the Wan brothers between 1961 and 
1964 but released only in 1977. 
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32. Fengshen yanyi is Otsuka 22019. The novel is heavily indebted to the earlier 
pinghua that narrates events of the period, Wuwang fa Zhou. For a comparison of 
the contents of the two works, see Zhao Jingshen, “Fengshen yanyi yu Wuwang fa 
Zhou pinghua’; and Liu Ts'un-yan, Buddhist and Taoist Influences. A number of 
Fengshen poems and other material are drawn from Xiyou ji; see Koss, “Relationship”; 
see also Anthony C. Yu, Journey to the West, 1: 500-501n62. The most complete 
study of its possible authors is Liu Ts’ un-yan, Buddhist and Taoist Influences, see also 
idem, “Lu Hsi-hsing.” Shelley Chang, History and Legend, pp. 163-65, discusses its 
religious themes. 

33. Xiyang ji is Otsuka 32072. For a stimulating analysis, see Ptak, “ Hsi-Yang 
Chi”; Ptak’s notes are exhaustive of relevant secondary sources. See also idem, Cheng 
Hos Abenteuer. For a brief survey of the adventures of the historical navigator, see 
Dictionary of Ming Biography, i: 194-200. 

34. See Ko, Teachers of the Inner Chambers, p. 16; Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo 
shanbenshu tiyao, p. 384, notes that Dong Qichang prefaced this compilation. 

35. Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 85-86, lists the novels he considers to be 
part of this genre; he discusses their authors on pp. 87-90. 

36. The most useful sources in English for the study of buaben fiction are Hanan, 
Chinese Short Story, idem, Chinese Vernacular Story, and Idema, Chinese Vernacular 
Fiction. For a synopsis of available biographical information on Feng Menglong, 
see the entry by Y. W. Ma in Indiana Companion, pp. 380-84. See also Oki Yasushi, 
“Ho Muryd Sangen no hensan ito ni tsuite”; and idem, “Ho Muryo Sangen no 
hensan ito ni tsuite (zoku).” Y. W. Ma (Ma Youyuan, “Xiong Longfeng,” p. 258) 
concludes that some stories were published separately, one per ce. 

37. Hanan, “Fiction of Moral Duty.” For information on Ling Mengchu, see 
the entry by Y. W. Ma and Wilt Idema in Indiana Companion, pp. 570-72; and 
especially Hanan’s “Nature of Ling Meng-ch’u's Fiction.” David Rolston reminds 
me that various versions exist of Ling’s collections; one edition of the second contains 
a play to make up the number 40, and another version of the second collection 
reprints one story from the first to the same end. For details, see Li Tien-yi, “Original 
Edition.” Tan Zhengbi assembles source materials for late Ming short stories in his 
two-volume Sanyan Liangpai ziliao. | use Hanan’s translations for the titles of these 
story collections as presented in his Chinese Vernacular Story. For a study of Doupeng 
xianhua, see Yenna Wu, “Bean Frame.” Hanan put to rest the idea that these stories 
were storytellers’ scripts in his “Early Chinese Short Story,” pp. 169-172. 

38. For studies of the development of the text and its textual history, see Hu 
Wenbin, Jin Ping Mei shulu, Hu (pp. 3-8) lists twelve manuscript copies that circu- 
lated among late Ming literati. See also Hanan, “Sources of the Chin ping mei”; 
idem, “Text of the Chin p’ing mei”; Carlitz, “Allusion to Drama in Chin ping met”; 
and idem, “Puns and Puzzles in Chin ping mei.” The fullest source study in Chinese 
is Zhou Juntao, Jin ping mei sucai laiyuan; see also various studies in Xu Shuofang, 
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Jin Ping Mei de chengshu ji qita. David Roy identifies the virtually innumerable sources 
for quotations, allusions, and other shared material in the notes to his magisterial 
translation, The Plum in the Golden Vase, vol. 1, The Gathering. 

39. For a survey of current critical approaches to the work, see David Roy’s 
entry in Indiana Companion, pp. 287-91; this quotation was taken from p. 287. 
Carlitz's Rhetoricis a fine general study of the work; Andrew Plaks makes the use of 
narrative irony in Jin Ping Mei the theoretical key to interpreting this, as well as 
Sanguo, Shuihu, and Xiyou ji, in his Four Masterworks, see esp. pp. 55-180. For more 
recent explorations of the ironic subversion of authority in Ming fiction, see note 24 
to this chapter. 

40. Chartier, Order of Books, Pp. 29-30, .citing Michel Foucault as inspiration 
for his ideas. An excellent study of the development of European fiction is McKeon, 
Origins of the English Novel. 

41. See Chartier, Order of Books, pp. 52 (where he refers to Ruth Mortimer, A 
Portrait of the Author in Sixteenth Century France), and 58. It has been common for 
scholars of Chinese fiction to overlook changes in the concept of authorship in 
regard to fiction. Lu Gong (Fang shu jianwen lu, p. 156) dismisses the attribution of 
the relatively crude Fujian edition of You Xia zhizhuan to the literati Zhong Xing 
and Feng Menglong, commenting: “In order to earn more through sales, Ming 
bookdealers regularly attributed fiction to well-known writers and concealed the 
names of the original authors.” It would appear that while Lu Gong is assuredly 
correct in his first conclusion, concealment was not necessarily the reason for omitting 
the name of a writer who merely compiled earlier materials, as in this case from 
Shanhai jing, Mu Tianzi zhuan, and other works. 

42. For biographical sketches, see Dictionary of Ming Biography, pp. 161-63 (Chen 
Renxi), p. 237 (Wan Jing), and pp. 1467-71 (Wen Zhenmeng); Eminent Chinese of 
the Ching Period, pp. 1or-2 (Chen Zizhuang), pp. 345-47 (Huang Daozhou), and 
pp- 846-47 (Wei Zhongxian). For a general survey of the Donglin party and its 
struggles, see Dictionary of Ming Biography, pp. 701-10, for a biographical sketch of 
the intellectual leader Gao Panlong (1562-1626). See the multicolor reprint of the 
lavish Chongzhen period (1628-44) edition produced by Jinling daxue, Wenxueyuan, 
Yingyin Ming Chongzhen ben Yingxiong pu for illustrations and their poetic captions. 
Andrew Plaks (Four Masterworks, pp. ix-x, 71, 366-67, 497-98, 504~5) points to 
this joined publication as contemporary recognition of their generic commonality. 

43. See my Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, Pp. 67-103, 153-55. Significantly, 
both of these novels were initially printed in rather fine editions, leading me to 
conclude that they were intended for more wealthy and better educated readers 
who could appreciate their implicit political messages. 

44. The first two novels are summarized in Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu 
tiya0, pp. 209-13. For a synopsis of Huang Ming zhongxing, see pp. 220-22; for 
Pinglu zhuan, see pp. 225-26. For a discussion of Jiao Chuang tongsu xiaoshuo, see 
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Shelley Chang, History and Legend, pp. 152-56; for a synopsis, Zhongguo tongsu xiao- 
shuo zongmu tiyao, pp. 295~96. 1 am indebted to David Rolston for this translation 
of chuangas “dashing.” Luan’ Xing discusses three of these titles in his “Ming Qing 
zhi ji de sanbu jiangshi xiaoshuo.” For a fuller list and a discussion of “novels of 
current events” (shishi xiaoshuo), see Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 126-33. 
Chen Dakang (pp. 236-38) sees this genre coming to an end with the relative tran- 
quillity of the eighteenth century. The last work in the sequence is Taiwan waiji (or 
waizhi, preface dated 1704; Otsuka 32098) by Jiang Risheng, a largely historical 
account of Koxinga and the Dutch on Taiwan. Oki Yasushi (“Minmatsu Konan,” 
"pp. 135-38) sees these novels as playing a role in the spread of knowledge, even 
“news,” about the Qing conquest. Chang Chun-shu and Shelley Chang (Crisis and 
Transformation, pp. 194-95) note the popularity of historical plays during the early 
Qing as a means of exploring the causes of the fall of empires rather than of present- 
ing factual information. 

45. Plaks, Four Masterworks, pp. 24-25. 

46. See Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 81-83. Y. W. Ma's “Chinese Historical 
Novel” was a pathbreaking survey of these and earlier historical fiction. However, 
by categorizing his subjects on the basis of subject matter, his argument obscures 
the changing trends reflected in them. Ma discusses major themes: dynasty building 
(including restorations of dynastic rule), national crises (internal rebellion or external 
aggression), and comprehensive chronicles of entire dynasties; see pp. 279-87. 

47. Fora modern edition, see Fengshen yanyt. For many years the only translation 
into a Western language was Wilhelm Grube’s Feng-Shen-Yen-I: Der Metamorphosen 
der Goetter (1912); see the fuller English translation by Gu Zhizhong, Creation of the 
Gods (1992). 

48. For entries on these novels, see Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, pp. 
56~58, 200-201, 290-91, 418—~19; it has no entry for the earliest title in the series, 
although since both have eight juan and 80 ze, Otsuka 32055 and 32056 are identical 
in format. A classic, and still stimulating, study of the historical Yue Fei is Wilhelm, 
“From Myth to Myth.” For the heroic stature and attributes of Yue Fei, see Hsia, in 
“Military Romance,” esp. pp. 360-64. 

49. See Hsia, “Military Romance”; the novels in Table 2.2 are the focus of his 
discussion of this genre. Synopses of all can be found in Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo 
zongmu tiyao. For a discussion of late Qing gongan fiction, see Huang Yanbo, 
Zhongguo gongan xiaoshuo shi, pp. 245-82. 

50. For a study of different ideological values inscribed in texts by and for social 
groups of quite different degrees of exclusivity, see my “Distinguishing Levels of 
Audiences”; of this list, I compare elements from the first of the Shuo Tang series 
with segments of other novels and plays narrating the adventures of Li Mi at the fall 
of the Sui. For another, more sophisticated analysis of drama for audiences of dif- 
ferent cultural levels and the culturally more universal values, see Henry Y. H. Zhao, 
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“Subculturalness as Moral Paradox.” The defining study of the genre is, of course, 
Hsia’s “Military Romance.” 

51. One of the most famous of these romantic tales, the adventures of Zhu Yingtai, 
who disguises herself as a man and spends years with the unsuspecting Liang Shanbo 
before a marriage is finally arranged for them, forms the prologue tale in the twenty- 
eighth story in the Gujin xiaoshuo collection edited by Feng Menglong (1621). For 
studies of the genre as a whole and of individual titles, see Caizi jiaren xiaoshuo 
shulin; Hessney, “Beautiful, Talented, and Brave”; idem, “Beyond Beauty and Talent”; 
and Zhou Zuyan, “Androgyny,” chap. 5. See also McMahon, “The Classic ‘Beauty- 
Scholar’ Romance”; this is an abridged version of chap. 5 of McMahon's Misers, 
Shrews, and Polygamists. 

52. See Chen Dakang, Jongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 192-94; recent collections include 
Liu Lianli, Ming Qing zhongpian xiaoshuo xuan; and especially the three-volume 
collection by Yin Guoguang and Ye Junyuan, Ming Qing yanqing xiaoshuo daguan. 
Li Yu’s multi-chapter short stories can be found in his Shier lou (Twelve towers); 
two have two chapters, five have three, three have four, and one has six. Only one is 
not divided. Recent translations from this collection can be found in Li Yu, A Tower 
for the Summer Heat. For a succinct exploration of the genre and the term, see 
McMahon, Misers, Shrews, and Polygamists, pp. 99-109. A recent study of authors 
of these novels is Su Xing, “Tianhuazang zhuren”; see also idem, “Zhang Yun Zhang 
Shao fei tongyi ren.” Although Chen Dakang (ibid.) identifies the authors of Lin’er 
bao and Hua tu yuan as Buyue zhuren, Otsuka (pp. 71, 73) attributes them to 
Tianhuazang zhuren, as does Su Xing (“Tianhuazang zhuren,” p. 200); both Su and 
Otsuka note Tianhuazang zhuren’s connection with Ping Shan Leng Yan as well. 
This writer was also involved in the production of Liang Wudi xilai yanyi (Otsuka 
32031) and wrote a preface for Hou Shuihu zhuan (Otsuka 23003). Dai Bufan 
(“Tianhuazang zhuren”) has been the most forceful proponent of identifing 
Tianhuazang zhuren with Xu Zhen of Jiaxing; Su Xing (p. 207) weighs the evidence 
and concludes that they are two different writers. On the basis of newly discovered 
biographical information about Zhang Shao, Su Xing (p. 236) concludes that 
Tianhuazang zhuren was a pen-name for Zhang Yun, apparently a Jiaxing native 
who was alive during the 1680s and 1690s. The earliest translation was by Thomas 
Percy, Hau Kiou Choann or the Pleasing History (London, 1761); others appeared 
during the nineteenth century. 

53. See Hegel, Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, pp. 171-87. Hanan, Invention 
of Li Yu, pp. 111~137, discusses the novel. Hanan has recently published a complete 
translation, see Li Yu, Carnal Prayer Mat. 

54. McMahon, Misers, Shrews, and Polygamists, pp. 131-33, 142-45, for comments 
on these novels; see ibid., pp. 145-49 for his insightful comments on the social 
strictures inherent in these erotic adventures. 

55. Y. W. Ma, “Chinese Historical Novel,” p. 289, summarizing Zheng Zhenduo, 
“Zhongguo xiaoshuo tiyao,” pp. 347—50 (titles given by Ma in Wade-Giles romani- 
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zation here converted to pinyin). For a study of Feng’s comments on compilation 
efforts, see Lowry, “Excess and Restraint.” Ellen Widmer has assembled the few 
remaining data concerning Cai Yuanfang in her Margins of Utopia, pp. 183-85. 

56. See Hanan, “Composition of the Ping yao chuan.” Idema, Chinese Vernacular 
Fiction, pp. 32-34, discusses Feng’s improvements in the narrative. Zhang Rongqi 
discusses the differences between the two versions of the novel and includes all 
written references to the 20-chapter version in San Sui pingyao zhuan. 

57. Jin’s works are assembled in Jin Shengtan quanji. See the excellent English 
rendition, Wang Shifu, The Moon and the Zither. Por a study of Jin’s contributions 
as a literary critic and theorist, see Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, esp. pp. 
124-45; Rolston’s Traditional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary also discusses 
in detail Jin’s seminal role in the development of the pingdian criticism of fiction; 
see esp. chaps. 1 and 2. 

_ 58. See John Wang, Chin Sheng-t'an; Hegel, Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, 
pp. 69-84; Hanan, Invention of Li Yu, esp. pp. 185-207; and Chun-shu Chang and 
Shelley Chang, Crisis and Transformation, pp. 279-87. 

59. I first discovered relationships between Sui Tang yanyi and its sources as a 
graduate student in 1970 and published some of these findings as “Sui shi yiwen 
kaoliie.” Thereafter I explored the novel’s sources in “Sui T ang yen-i.” For a chart of 
the relationships between the two earlier novels and Sui Tang, see Zhang Juling, 


Ming’ Qing zhanghui xiaoshuo yanjiu ziliao, pp. 229-30. 
60. On Xiyou bu, see Hegel, Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, pp. 141-66; 
u Shiyi, Xiyou bu chutan; Brandauer, Tung Yiieh, and Susanna (Wai-yee) Li, “Fan- 
tastic as Metaphor.” 

61. See Liu Xiaolian, “Journey of the Mind”; and idem, Odyssey of the Buddhist 
Mind, esp. pp. 275-289 for a stimulating discussion of the possible authors of this 
novel, including the prolific Tianhuazang zhuren; see note 52 to this chapter. Liu 
argues persuasively that one author could easily write in quite different styles for 
quite different generic conventions; by suggesting that variations on the “Tianhua” 
pen-name all designate the same author, Liu implies that only a small number of 
individuals were responsible for much of the fiction of the late seventeenth century. 
If so, they were tremendously successful in satisfying the market for novels; one 
wonders if they were as successful financially. 

62. Widmer, Margins of Utopia, p. 3. 

63. Widmer, Margins of Utopia, presents a detailed and persuasive exploration 
of the art of this novel; for the comments referred to here, see ibid., pp. 202-9. 
Widmer bases her discussion of the dialogue between Chen’s narrative and his com- 
mentary on an insightful survey of Jin Shengtan’s various positions in relation to 
the received Shuihu text (ibid., pp. 79-103, 110-44); of relevance in particular is her 
discussion of the “identities” created by Chen for his narrator and his commentator. 

64. See Martin W. Huang, “Dehistoricization and Intertextualization.” I refer 
in general to studies such as those by McMahon, Misers, Shrews, and Polygamists, 
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and Yenna Wu, Chinese Virago; as well as several important studies of fiction criti- 
cism that have appeared in recent years, most significantly Rolston, How to Read the 
Chinese Novel, and idem, Traditional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary. 

65. Major studies in English include Hsia, Classic Chinese Novel, chap. 7; Plaks, 
Archetype and Allegory, Lucien Miller, Masks of Fiction; Xiao Chi, Chinese Garden as 
Lyric Enclave; Shuen-fu Lin, “Chia Pao-yii’s First Visit”; Kam-ming Wong, “Point 
of View”; Kao Yu-kung, “Lyric Vision”; Angelina Yee, “Counterpoise”; Martin 
Huang, “Notes”; Louise Edwards, Men and Women; and Anthony C. Yu's new Re- 
reading the Stone. Of the many titles in Chinese to have appeared recently, probably 
the one most useful reference is Feng Qiyong and Li Xifan, Honglou meng da cidian; 
in addition to entries on a great varieties of items mentioned in the narrative, and of 
course all extant editions and its hundreds of characters, it includes a chronology of 
dates relevant to the production and scholarly study of the novel, from 1630 to 1988, 
an extensive list of critical works, with synopses, and biographical sketches of note- 
worthy Honglou mengscholars. For a useful introductory description and bibliogra- 
phy, see the entry on Hung-lou meng by John Minford and Robert E. Hegel in 
Indiana Companion, pp. 452-56. 

66. For the most extensive study in English, see Rolston, “Theory and Practice”; 
see also Hsia, Classic Chinese Novel, pp. 203-44; Shuen-fu Lin, “Ritual and Narrative 
Structure”; Timothy C. Wong, Wu Ching-tzu; Ropp, Dissent in Early Modern China. 
For an exhaustive recent study of the author, see Chen Meilin, Wu Jingzi pingzhuan. 

67. See Saussy, “Reading and Folly”; and Hegel, “Unpredictability and Meaning.” 

68. For correlations between Wu Jingzi’s characters and historical persons, see 
He Zehan, Rulin waishi renwu benshi kaoliie. 

69. The best study now available of this phenomenon is Martin Huang, Literati 
and Self-Re/Presentation; the pathbreaking work in this area was Plaks, “Full-length 
Hsiao-shuo.” For discussions of these character types, see McMahon, Misers, Shrews, 
and Polygamists. Pei-yi Wu, Confucian's Progress, is an excellent survey of self-repre- 
sentation in late imperial China; for matters of taste, see Clunas, Superfluous Things, 
and Hanan, Invention of Li Yu, esp. chap. 4. See the work of Elman, including From 
Philosophy to Philology and “Changes in the Confucian Civil Service Examinations,” 
for discussions of the changing Qing intellectual climate. For important studies of 
social developments in that period, see Naquin and Rawski, Chinese Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, Grove and Daniels, State and Society in China; and James C. Shih, 
Chinese Rural Society in Transition. Kai-wing Chow discusses the new sense of indi- 
vidual authority in relation to the civil-service examinations; see his “Writing for 
Success,” pp. 138-45. 

70. See the new translation by Eve Allison Nyren, The Bonds of Matrimony, in 
five volumes; the most complete study in English is Yenna Wu, “Marriage Destinies 
to Awaken the World.” See also Wu's Chinese Virago, pp. 110-23. 

71. Ko, Teachers of the Inner Chambers, pp. 103-5; see also pp. 1830-87 where Ko 
suggests variant interpretations of the cult of female chastity that thrived during the 
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Qing. Kai-wing Chow presents an insightful discussion of the intellectual back- 
ground for the changing social fortunes of women in his Rise of Confucian Ritualism, 
pp. 204-14; see also Mann, Precious Records, For discussions of Qing erotic fiction 
and its contrasts with major works such as Honglou meng, see McMahon, Misers, 
Shrews, and Polygamists, chaps. 6 and 8. See also Yenna Wu, Chinese Virago, for 
discussions of several Ming and Qing works of fiction that deal with character types 
and situations that ultimately parody the popular caizi-jiaren romances. The essays 
in Widmer and Chang, Writing Women, explore the literary world of women writ- 
ers during this period. 

72. See Martin Huang, Literati and Self-Re/Presentation, especially chap. 3, “The 
Self Displaced: Women and Growing Up in ‘The Dream of the Red Chamber’”; 
Xiao Chi, Chinese Garden as a Lyric Enclave, chap. 1; and Zhou Zuyan, “Androgyny.” 
Pauline Yu explores the use of feminine personae to explore masculine identity in 
her Reading of Imagery, p. 123. 

73. On Jinghua yuan, see Hsia, “Scholar-Novelist.” For Liiye xianzong, see Martin 
Huang, Literati and Self-Re/Presentation, p. 19; and McMahon, Misers, Shrews and 
Polygamists, pp. 234-50, which is the most extensive analysis of this novel in English. 
Huang (Literati and Self-Re/Presentation, p. 23) terms Qilu deng “probably the first 
Chinese bildungsroman’; it is not autobiographical, he concludes. For a study of 
the educational experience of the protagonist, see Barr, “Four Schoolmasters.” The 
quotation concerning Yesou puyan is from Martin Huang, Literati and Self: Re/ 
Presentation, p. 7; for a detailed analysis, see pp. 109-42. Chen Dakang (Tongsu 
xiaoshuo, pp. 269-70), observes that most of these novels took more than a decade 
to complete. Wilt Idema (“Cannons, Clocks and Clever Monkeys,” P- 459) com- 
ments generally on the phenomenon of literati novels for literati readers when he 
observes: “Fictional narrative maintains its plausibility in a careful balancing act 
between the reader's actual experiences and his literary expectations.” 

74. For a general study of the interactions between philosophy and fiction in 
the mid-Qing, see Stephen Roddy’s forthcoming Literati Identity and Its Fictional 
Representation in Late Imperial China. My comments here have generally followed 
the argument presented by Kai-wing Chow, Rise of Confucian Ritualism, pp. 170- 
86, esp. pp. 171, 175, and 223-30, Among Chow’s many perceptive observations are 
the stimulating set of contrasts he draws between European humanism during the 
Renaissance and Qing Classicism in terms of their nearly opposite effects on the 
intrinsic worth accorded the individual (see ibid., pp. 228-30). Novels from the 
very end of the Qing period include a large number that portray the political cor- 
ruption and ineptitude of the time. The standard survey of this material is A Ying, 
Wan Qing xiaoshuo shi; see also idem, Wan Qing wenxue congchao, and Wan Qing 
xiju xiaoshuo mu. For an excellent recent translation of late Qing fiction, see Hanan, 
Sea of Regret. Chen Dakang’s statistics are from-his Tongsu xiaoshuo, “Kulun,” p. 2; 
see his chart that groups novels through the Qianlong by subject matter on p. 3. 
The fullest collection, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, contains entries on 
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1,160 titles including the works of the late Qing; on pp. 1277-87, Ouyang Jian and 
his colleagues list 148 late Qing titles overlooked by A Ying in his bibliography. 

75. Huizuan gongguo ge7, cited in Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, “Xulun,” pp. 
10-11; Wang Ligi, Yuan Ming Qing sandai jinhui xiaoshuo xiqu shiliao, “Qianyan,” 
Pp. 40—4In10, cites a 1867 reissue of this text. 

76. Otsuka, p. 147; notes that this title was included in a list of books imported 
to Japan in 1754, although Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, p. 364, lists 
Suzhou editions of 1775, 1776, and 1777 as the earliest. Like Yang Erzeng’s Han 
Xiangzi (Otsuka 22020), 1623, the fantasy here is closer to earlier novels such as 
Xiyou ji; according to Chen Dakang (Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 139-40), there was less 
innovation in fantastic fiction than in historical novels from the mid-Ming through 
the mid-Qing. 

77. Information for Sanguo is based on Sun Kaidi, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo 
shumu, pp. 30-39, pp. 219-21; idem, Riben Dongjing, p. 29, lists two more editions. 
Sun does not include any entry that appeared subsequent to the 1680 Mao Zonggang 
edition, making his lists far from complete. Shuihu numbers are derived from Sun, 
Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo shumu, pp. 181-87, 219-21; idem, Riben Dongjing, pp. 97- 
12. Zheng Gongdun, Shuihu zhuan lunwenji, 1: 87-91, lists 19 Shuihu editions 
from the Ming and Qing; obviously none of these lists is complete. For Xiyou ji, see 
Sun, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo shumu, pp. 164-67, 221; idem, Riben Dongying, pp. 
72-84. For Jin Ping Met | rely on the lists provided by Hu Wenbin, Jin Ping Mei 
shulu, pp. 8-81; the total includes all three versions of the text, the cihua version, the 
“Chongzhen’” edition, and the Diyi gishu version based on the second. For Honglou 
meng editions, refer to Feng Qiyong and Li Xifan, Honglou meng da cidian; at least - 
38 manuscript editions are listed on pp. 918-32 and 944; entries on block-prints can 
be found on pp. 932-38. Copies not included in this total are those having extensive 
handwritten commentary, which are listed on pp. 938-46; lithograph and photo- 
offset editions are described on pp. 946-58. Figures for Rulin waishi are derived 
from Li Hanqiu, Rulin waishi yanjiu ziliao, pp. 99-145; see also Rolston, How to 
Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 446-50; and Sun Kaiti, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo shumu, 
pp. 198-200. 

78. According to the entries in Feng Qiyong and Li Xifan, Honglou meng da 
cidian, pp. 968-77. 

79. Xiao Chi, “Lyric Archi-Occasion.” 

80. Hanan, “Composition ’ of the Ping yao chuan,” p. 209. 

81. See Martin Huang, “Dehistoricization and Intertextualization,” pp. 45— 68; 
C. K. Wang “Popular Traditions,” pp. 841-43. The most discriminating theoretical 
study of the use of sources is Karl Kao, “Aspects of Derivation in Chinese Narra- 
tive.” 

82. Oki Yasushi (“Readership and Audience,” pp. 13-14) concludes that the tex- 
tual version of a tale was “canonical” to Zhang Dai; Liu himself clearly agreed. For 
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the reference, see Zhang Dai, Tzoan mengyi, p. 68. Wu Weiye’s sketch, “Liu Jingting 
zhuan,” appears in Zhang Chao, Ye Chu xinzhi, juan 2, pp. 24-27; translated as 
“Willow the Story-Teller” by W. W. Yen in his Stories of Old China, pp. 150-57. For 
the dramatic version of Liu Jingting, see Kong Shangren, Tzohua shan, esp. pp. - 
10; 37-42, 70-80, 262-67; in translation, K’ung Shang-jen, Peach Blossom Fan, pp. 
8-15, 38-47, 75-89, 299-312. 

83. For Hanan’s comments on the “storyteller’s manner,” see “Early Chinese 
Short Story,” pp. 173-75; Chinese Short Story, p. 21; and Chinese Vernacular Story, pp. 
20-22. 

84. For recent studies of narrators in Chinese fiction, see Sheldon Lu, From 
Historicity to Fictionality, pp. 51-64; and Henry Zhao, The Uneasy Narrator, pt. Il, 
pp. 141-70. 

85. Feng Menglong, Yushi mingyan, p. 135. 

86. Li Yu, Carnal Prayer Mat, pp. 3-12; see also Hegel, Novel in Seventeenth- 
Century China, p. 178; and Hanan, Invention of Li Yu, pp. 129-32. 

87. See, e.g., Hegel, Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, pp. 67— 103; and Hanan, 
“Fiction of Moral Duty.” The best studies of Chinese fiction criticism are included 
in the extensive bibliographies of Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel. For an 
interpretation of the importance of criticism in understanding the cultural status of 
vernacular fiction in the late Ming—early Qing, see Sheldon Lu, From Historicity to 
Fictionality, pp. 129-50. Note, however, that although Lu argues convincingly for 
the historical development of literati regard for fictionalization (pp. 134-46), he 
compiles favorable comments from quite different periods (middle Ming, late Ming, 
and early Qing) and of quite different degrees of enthusiasm as if there were no 
distinctions in the status of the novel through time, when the physical differences in 
the novels themselves clearly indicate that there were. 


CHAPTER 3 


EPIGRAPH: Trigault, China in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 20— 21; this is the earliest 
description of Chinese printing techniques in a European language. 

1. Pan Jixing opens his scientific survey of the earliest extant papers with just this 
concern; see his “Guanyu zaozhishu de qiyuan,” p. 45. Of similarly central concern 
to historians of Chinese science and technology is the use of movable type, mostly 
of clay or wood, in East Asia before the introduction of the lead type from Europe. 
Since few works of popular literature were printed with movable type, I will pass 
over this important, albeit peripheral, question to focus on the blockprinting that 
produced virtually all of old China’s novels and stories before the late nineteenth 
century. For discussions of the European chapbook tradition, see Mayor, Prints and 
People, pp. 57-58 and illustrations 54 and 95; for insights on how to construe editions 
of different quality of the same title, see Chartier, Forms and Meanings, pp. 3, 88-92. 
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I return to this approach in Chapter 5 below. Recently James St. André has addressed 
the significance of the physical appearance of books in “Reading Ming Illustrated 
Vernacular Fiction.” 

2. Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, p. 12; Edgren provides an exceptionally useful 
illustration of features referred to by bibliographers’ terms on p. 15. For a more 
detailed explanation of the bibliographer’s terminology, see Tushuguan guji bianmu, 
pp. 56-57 on editions, etc., and pp. 17-20 on terms. used to describe the printed 
page, individual volumes, book covers, and the like. This librarian’s guide also gives 
sound advice on where in an old book to find sometimes illusive publishing in for- 
mation; see pp. 61-63. This terminology refers most usefully to string-bound books, 
of course. A broad list of terminology can also be found in the appendix to Qiu 
Ling, Shuji zhuangzheng yishu jianshi, pp. 98-114. 

3. See Pan Jixing, “Guanyu zaozhishu de qiyuan”; Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 
35-47. See McMurtrie, The Book, pp. 61-67, for.the spread of paper, especially for 
books, from China westward until the end of the fourteenth century. On bamboo 
books, called jiandu, see Zhao Changcai, “The History of Ancient Chinese Books,” 
p. 186, among other sources. 

4. Hu Yinglin’s well-known comments from his Shaoshi shanfang bicong are 
quoted in Ye Dehui, Shulin yuhua 1.9b—10a; see idem, Shulin ginghua, pp. 600-601; 
and Mao Chunxiang, Gushu banben changtan, p. 49; see also Tsien, Paper and Print- 
ing, p. 89. For another late Ming source, see Song Yingxing, Tiangong kaiwu, section 
13, pp. 311-18; idem, Tiangong kaiwu yizhu, ed. Pan Jixing, pp. 291-93 and esp. pp. 
150-57; and Sung Ying-hsing, T zen-kung kai-wu, pp. 223-29. Another relatively 
early source for information about the materials and techniques of printing is the 
encyclopedia of practical information compiled by Chen Yuanlong (1652-1736) 
entitled Gezhi jingyuan (1735), esp. juan 37-40. 

5. Zhou Wu, Auipai banhua shi lunji, p. 4. Chinese paper for painting has unusu- 
ally long fibers that prevent disintegration in water, although it is more absorbent 
of ink as‘a result. Consequently it must be sized with glue or alum before it can be 
used for painting, according to Jerome Silbergeld, Chinese Painting Style, p. 9. Book 
paper had to be sized before printing as well; see the section of this chapter concerning 
the printing process. T. H. Tsien discusses the raw materials used in paper produc- 
tion; see Paper and Printing, pp. 53-64; he discusses the processes of paper making 
on pp. 68-79, based in part on Tiangong kaiwu, section 13. A description of the 
process of kozd (mulberry) paper production in Japan can be found in Lawrence 
Smith’s introduction to Hillier and Smith, Japanese Prints, pp. 12-13. 

6. Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 49-51; Sung Ying-hsing, T ien-kung kai-wu, pp. 
223-29. Nagasawa, Shoshigaku, pp. 68-84, traces variations in the types of paper 
used for books from dynasty to dynasty; ibid., pp. 84-92, discusses paper production. 

7. See Song Yingxing, Tiangong kaiwu, pp. 403-5, with illustrations on pp. 410- 
12; idem, Tiangong kaiwu yizhu, pp. 162-65; Sung Ying-hsing, T ien-kung kai-wu, 
pp. 286-87; Tsien, Written on Bamboo and Silk, pp. 165-67; Tsien discusses other 
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ingredients used for making ink in ibid., pp. 168-72. Mao Chunxiang, Gushu banben 
changtan, p. 49, notes that after the Wanli era coal dust mixed with flour came to be 
used in place of true lampblack ink, the only exception being the finer Anhui im- 
prints. On the ink for the latter, see Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, p. 3. 

8. See Wai-kam Ho, The Century of Tung Chi-chang, vol. 1, plate 68, pp. 264— 
65, where it is reproduced at slightly more than half actual size; vol. 2, p. xii. Howard 
Rogers and Sherman Lee, Masterworks of Ming and Qing Painting, p. 61, reproduces 
the painting in color; for a description, see ibid., pp. 144-47. 

9. See Howard Rogers and Sherman Lee, Masterworks of Ming and Qing Painting, 
catalogue no. 54 and p. 181; no. 44 and pp. 166-67. Ellen Johnston Laing (pers. 
comm., May 1996) reminds me that few early paintings were on paper; silk was the 
common medium for painting until the Yuan. Given the different absorption capac- 
ities of the two materials, as fashion shifted, painters generally changed from silk to 
paper during the Ming when more precise brush strokes and finer detail came to be 
prized. , 

1o. See the handscrolls described in Ho et al., Eight. Dynasties, for example. 
Among them, Ren Renfa (1255~1328), Sanjun tu (Three horses and four grooms), 
29.2 x 136.8 cm, in the Cleveland Museum (ibid., p. 115); You Qiu (active ca. 1540— 
90), Yuanlin yaji tu (Elegant gathering in a garden), 25.1 x 771.4 cm, in the Nelson- 
Atkins Museum (pp. 209-12). Although late Qing handscrolls tended to utilize 
slightly larger paper, most are only slightly over 30 cm in height; see ibid., p. 381, 
Qian Du (1763-1844), Mengyou Tiantai (Dream journey to Mount Tiantai, 1814), 
29.8 x 72 cm, in the Cleveland Museum. From these and other examples, I am 
inclined to conclude that the height of paper used for handscrolls declined during 
the Ming, a point worth pursuing in relation to the decreasing size of books during 
the subsequent Qing. About changes in the size of the media for horizontal hanging 
scrolls, see note 107 to this chapter. 

ur. See Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 90. Séren Edgren suggests (pers. comm.., 
Sept. 26, 1996) that in China as in Western Europe paper was normally produced in 
sizes limited by the arm span of the maker. “Sheets of paper requiring two or more 
persons to dip the screen in the vat are costly and exceptional,” he observes. Note 
that illustrations of papermaking in Tiangong kaiwu2.74b-772 suggest that craftsmen 
normally worked singly to produce individual sheets. See the 1637 edition repro- 
duced in Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan 3: 954-59. 

12. Zhao Changeai, “The History of Ancient Chinese Books,” pp. 187-88. 

13. Edgren, “Printed Dharani-sutra,” p. 146. 

14. Wenzhoushi, Wenwuchu, “Wenzhoushi Bei Song Baixiangta,” pp. 2-5; the 
East Asiatic Library, University of California at Berkeley, has a small scroll-format 
sutra dated 975. It measures 5.9 cm high; see Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, pp. 50-51. 

15. Loehr, Chinese Landscape Woodcuts, p. 32. The size of paper in copies of the 
same printing may vary because the edges of books were often trimmed when they 
became worn. Bibliographer Séren Edgren (pers. comm., Sept. 26, 1996) observes 
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that it is rare indeed to find a book of this age that has not been trimmed repeatedly. 
It may be, however, that works of fiction were less fastidiously groomed than books 
in other categories. Thus, even though current page size, especially height, can be 
but a rough indicator of original paper size, book collectors and librarians never 
remove more than a few millimeters at a time: I have never seen an old Chinese 
novel that did not still have ample margins beyond the printed borders of the text. 

16. Lancaster, Korean Buddhist Canon, pp. xiv—xv. 

17. On the size of the Ysankan zaju sanshizhong, see the facsimile edition in 
Guben xiqu congkan, 4th series, vols. 1-3. The Quanxiang pinghua collection preserved 
in Japan was to be photoreprinted in the original size and butterfly binding in 
1929-30; however, the printing plates were destroyed during the Japanese bombing 
of Shanghai soon after the project was begun. Only Sanguo zhi pinghua had been 
printed, by Shangwu yinshuguan in 1929. James I. Crump obtained one of the few 
extant copies and a set of the Japanese Quanxiang pinghua sizhong in Tokyo during 
the 1950s; he kindly provided me with it for this study. For publication information 
concerning this set, see Fu Xihua, “Zhongguo banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu,” 
p. 189. - 

18. All these paintings are reproduced in Vinograd, Boundaries of the Self, as fig. 
22, p. 46 (a Beijing Palace Museum handscroll measuring 32.5 x 77.5 cm); fig. 26a, 
Pp. 50-51; fig. 28, p. 53. Compare the anonymous Yuan portrait of Ni Zan in the 
Taipei Palace Museum reproduced in ibid. as fig. 6, p. 12: the subject reclines on an 
elegant couch in front of a beautiful screen on which is painted a landscape in his 
style—but there is not one book in sight! This painting measures 22.8 x 60.9 cm; 
see Fong, Images of the Mind, p. 107 and fig. 106. 

19. Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, p. 26; Silbergeld, Chinese Painting Style, 
pp. 13-14, also acknowledges the importance of staying open in this format. Ouyang 
Xiu is quoted in Li Zhizhong, Lidai keshu kaoshu, p. 95. Writing in the 1730s, Chen 
Yuanlong (Gezhi jingyuan 39.14) also noted the “four advantages” of flat bound 
printed books. For an excellent illustration of a book in scroll format, see Tsien, 
Written on Bamboo and Silk, plate xxiv, p. 149; he presents a photograph of a sutra- 
style binding, a commentary on the Lankavatara sutra, in plate xxv, p. 154. Important 
studies of the development of Chinese bookbinding include Chen Guoging, Guji 
banben gianshuo, esp. pp. 79-81; Jiang Yuanging, “Zhongguo shuji zhuangding shu 
de fazhan,” esp. pp. 156-58; Liu Bing, Zhongguo zhuangding jianshi; Qiu Ling, Shuji 
zhuangzheng yishu jianshi, esp. pp. 26-41; Wei Yinru and Wang Jinyu, Guji banben 
jianding congtan, pp. 59-66; and Martinique, Chinese Traditional Bookbinding, esp. 
pp. 36-39. Martinique presents photographs of each binding style in his figs. 3-4 
and 8-11. 

20. Martinique, Traditional Chinese Bookbinding, passim; ibid., pp. 15-19, traces 
the development of this form to origins in Sanskrit texts, mentioning that in some 
Southeast Asian countries the leaves are bound with cords in accordion-like arrange- 
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ments. Daniel L. Overmeyer (“Attitudes Toward the Ruler,” p. 362) notes that a 
seventeenth-century popular Buddhist text for lay people, especially women, is bound 
in this style; his example is Qinshan niangniang baojuan. Gulik, Erotic Colour Prints, 
mentions that certain “Taoist” erotic texts were also bound in jingzhuang style (p. 
110)—which would allow the books to lay open while they were being appreciated. 
For a general description of texts in various languages bound in this format, see Pal 
and Meech-Pekarik, Buddhist Book Illuminations, p. 248 and related figures. 

21. Silbergeld, Chinese Painting Style, p. 14, also mentions the continuing use of 
the “butterfly” format for small albums of paintings consisting of even numbers of 
sheets. This format was used as well for erotic prints with or without facing texts; 
see Gulik, Erotic Colour Prints, p. 161. Note that many of the modern reprints of 
what were originally “butterfly” books are done in a modification of the string bind- 
ing: the single sheet that reproduces the single sheet of the original is glued at the 
fold to a slip of paper; these slips are sewn together to make a “body” for the 
“butterfly” that was lacking in the original method. Examples are the rare ca. 1930 
reprints of the Quanxiang pinghua to be found in the University of Michigan and 
Harvard-Yenching Libraries. I am indebted to James I. Crump for this information. 

22. From Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, 1: 491-778; this 
page (Wujing zongyao qianji 10.17) is reproduced from his p. 601. Some complex 
charts, e.g., 7-19 (p. 568), extend right through the center of the block with no 
accommodation for the slight overlapping of the paper at its center line during the 
binding process, a perennial problem in printing illustrations. An interesting example 
of an early butterfly-bound book for relatively general consumption is what Joseph 
Needham (Grand Titration, illustration 16) dates as a fifteenth—sixteenth-century 
edition of Lienii zhuan reprinted in facsimile in 1820. Needham notes that the “icono- 
graphic tradition” of the illustration portraying Mencius and his mother goes back 
to the edition of 1063; furthermore, the binding does as well: clearly the printed 
sheet is folded inward in order to make a single illustration from the images on both 
halves of the printing block. 

23. The photolithographed edition of these pinghua is the exact size and format 
as the original; it is bound “butterfly” style with the two halves of each illustration 
visible at one time across the two halves of a single printed page. Later Chinese 
reprints used this edition as their basis but reproduced it as if it had been bound in 
the xianzhuang format, thus dividing the two halves of the illustration between two 
separate pages. See Yuan kan Quanxiang pinghua wuzhong. This mistake was con- 
tinued in the Taiwan reprint produced by the National Central Library, Taipei, in 
1971. A similar error occurred in the recent reprint of the somewhat later Sanfen 
shiltie (Brief tales of the Three Kingdoms), dated ambiguously as either 1294 or 
1354: the Guben xiaoshuo congkan includes this title in vol. 1 of the seventh collection, 
consistently dividing single illustrations between two pages. Since this text is merely 
a crude recarving of the Sanguo zhi pinghua, probably using the individual pages of 
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the earlier text pasted on blocks for unskilled carvers to work from, it obviously 
antedates that text, making the date on the cover page, jiawu, correspond to the 
year 1354. Only one copy of this text exists, in the Tenri University library. A few 
pages were missing from the model, a fact the carvers of this new version seem to 
have ignored, numbering their pages continuously without a break right through 
these lacunae; see Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, pp. 28-29. Y. W. Ma 
(“Xiong Longfeng,” p. 272n11) has also noted the original binding format. 

24. The tendency of printed single sheets of book paper to adhere is noted by 
Lawrence Smith in his introduction to Hillier and Smith, Japanese Prints, p. 14; this 
confirms my experience with books bound in this format. Qiu Ling, Shuji zhuang- 
zheng yishu jianshi, figs. 11-14, illustrates outstanding examples of books bound in 
this fashion, among them the exquisitely printed collections of reproduced paintings 
and letter paper printed by the Shizhuzhai in Nanjing. 

25. Liu Bing, Zhongguo zhuangding jianshi, pp. 33-343 Martinique, Chinese Tradi- 
tional Bookbinding, p. 36; Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 231; Chen Guogqing, Guji 
banben gianshuo, p. 80; Li Zhizhong, Zhongguo gudai shuji shi, pp. 172-73. The 
Yongle dadian had been printed in “bound-back” format; see Qiu Ling, Shuji zhuang- 
zheng yishu jianshi, fig. 15. 

26. Liu Bing, Zhongguo zhuangding jianshi, pp. 37-43; Edgren, Chinese Rare 
Books, p. 12; Chen Guoqing, Guji banben qianshuo, p. 81. The “Hongzhi” edition of 
Sanguo zhi tongsu yanyi, actually printed in 1522, seems, to judge from the copy in 
the Library of Congress, to have been folded with the text out originally, that is, for 
a baobei or xian binding. Although pages of sewn volumes could tear out, they fell 
out with far less frequency than old glued spline books (or than recent Western 
paperbacks with glued splines); see the handwritten colophon in the late Song edition 
of Xuanhe yishi in which Wang Pilie remarks happily that he had found a complete 
version after several pages had fallen out of the copy he obtained earlier. Quoted in 
Guoli Zhongyang tushuguan Songben mulu, p. 208. 

27. See Hayes, “The Popular Culture of Late Ch’ing and Early Twentieth Century 
China,” pp. 174-81. 

28. The illustration from Qéngliang yinzi appears in Fu Xihua, ed., Zhongguo 
gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, 2: 786; the Xixiang ji illustration is reprinted in Panke 
shiren zenggaidingben Xixiang ji, Xiang3b. See Martinique, Traditional Chinese Book- 
binding, pp. 48-55, esp. figs. 26-31; and Qiu Ling, Shuji zhuangzheng yishu jianshi, 
figs., 29-32, for various types of book binders and storage boxes. 

29. The Jinling kejingchu (Jinling Scripture Press) has been at its present location 
since 1898, near the intersection of Huaihai and Yanling Roads in Nanjing; I am 
grateful to Mr. Li An, who graciously explained in detail the work of the establishment 
and its history. A brief history was also given in Guangming ribao, June 2, 1962, p. 3. 
Holmes Welch describes the personalities and conflicts surrounding its development 
from the waning years of the Qing through the early Republican era in his Buddhist 
Revival in China, pp. 2-6, 33, 99, 117, 294n6, and 319n28. 
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30. The clearest description in English is Tsien, “Technical Aspects of Chinese 
Printing”; Tsien also provides photographs of materials, tools, and techniques; see 
also Lu Qian, “Shulin biehua.” Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 196-201, has a discus- 
sion, with illustrations, of the tools and techniques needed for block preparation, 
carving, and printing; see also Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 68-72. For 
further photographs of printing blocks, see note 42 to this chapter. 

31. Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, p. 34. 

32. See Zhang Xiumin, “Song Yuan de yingong he zhuangbei gong,” pp. 195—- 
98. Ming-period carvers of illustrations have been the subject of extensive research 
during the last two decades, led in part by woodblock artist Zhou Wu; see his Hui- 
pai banhua shi lunwen ji, esp. pp. 4-9. But Zhou's work, like that of Fu Xihua, “Mingdai 
huapu jieti,” and Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, consists largely of lists of the 
names of these carvers derived from intense scrutiny of extant imprints—litele pri- 
mary biographical information has been uncovered. Wang Zhaowen, Guji Song 
Yuan kangong xingming suoyin, lists 4,500 names of individual carvers active during 
the Song and Yuan periods. Judging from the names, even then the carvers were 
craftsmen of lower social status: Cheng Xiaoliu (Young Cheng the Sixth [of his 
generation of male offspring], p. 113), Wu Xiaoer (Young Wu the Second, p. 112), Li 
Si (Li the Fourth, p. 169), Yang Wu (Yang the Fifth, p. 207), Chen Qi (Chen the 
Seventh, p. 261); others are clearly relatives, probably brothers: Li Sizhong, Li Sigui, 
and Li Siyu (p. 169), Yang Axuan, Yang Acheng, Yang Ahui (p. 211), for example. 

33. The illustrator is identified as Zhao Cheng (zi Tongwen) from Guwu 
(Suzhou); his last illustration is dated 1684. This is not the same person as the 
Anhui painter named Zhao Cheng (b. 1581, 2 Xuejiang and Zhanzhi), a member of 
the artistic lineage of Dong Yuan, Fan Kuan, and Li Tang who late in life changed 
his mingto Cheng. The publisher Chu Renhuo mentions his carvers in his preface 
to this novel; they were Wang Xiangyu and Zheng Ziwen. 

34. Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 375, describes the craftsman style; see pp. 223— 
27 for a discussion of earlier print styles. See also Mao Chunxiang, Gushu banben 
changtan, p. 48. Tsien (Paper and Printing, pp. 225-27) rightly points out the aesthetic 
appeal and “tone” imparted to a work of fiction by a preface printed in elegant 
calligraphic style. See also Chen Guoging, Guji banben gianshuo, pp. 20-21; Chen 
cites Zheng Xie’s (1693-1765) Bangiao ji written in Zheng’s own calligraphy as a 
fine example of a xiekeben. Wen Fong (mages of the Mind, p. 102) notes that Zhao 
Mengfu’s style of script was easily repeatable in various sizes, which made it an 
appropriate model for the needs of printing. Wei Yinru (Zhongguo guji yinshua shi, 
p- 92) explains the introduction of simpler styles as the result of the commercialization 
of book publishing beginning during the Yuan. 

35. T. H. Tsien has a very good discussion of printing styles in Paper and Printing, 
pp. 183, 223-24, and 375, where he observes that standardized characters were easier 
to carve; Mao Chunxiang (Gushu banben changtan, p. 48) concludes that the less 
vigorous craftsman style heralded the declining energies of a culture in decay! Mao 
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also draws attention to the continuing use of named calligraphic styles in books 
meant to replicate individual calligraphy. Du Xinfu (Mingdai banke zonglu, p. 5a) 
quotes comments made by the Suzhou collector and bibliophile Yuan Jiong (1495- 
1560) about his excellent edition of Liujia Wen xuan zhu: although the project took 
sixteen years of painstaking work, he still used a plain style of characters much like 
the slightly later craftsman style; see the reproduction of his 1535 edition of Shishuo 
xinyu zhuin Zhongguo banke tulu, plate 415. Robert D. Mowry’s notes in Chu-tsing 
Liand James Watt, The Chinese Scholar's Studio, p. 159, refer to the perceived beauty 
of austere and regular script in books. Of the Buddhist texts dating from the North- 
ern Song recently uncovered at the Baixiangta in Wenzhou, one version of the Lotus 
Sutra was printed in “Song style” and another sutra is in Yan style (Wenzhoushi 
wenwuchu, “Wenzhoushi,” pp. 1, 4). Many of the Fujian editions were carved using 
a rigid and simple style akin to the craftsman style by the Southern Song period; see 
Zhongguo banke tulu, plate 172, a private edition of the Li ji reproduced in Twitchett, 
Printing and Publishing, p. 49. On the standardization of Song title pages see 
Twitchett, pp. 45-51, 56. For examples of standard titles, see the uses of terms like 
pinglin (“with profuse commentary”) in such diverse books as Shiji, Shuihu zhuan, 
and Lienii zhuan, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu, which catalogues many 
such titles. 

36. Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, p. 1. Bibliographies custom- 
arily give height first and then width of paper; I give width followed by height in all 
these tables. 

37. See plate 24 in Tsien, Written on Bamboo and Silk; the various illustrations 
of Song period books in Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, and the numerous entries for 
Song period books in Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao. Wang Zhaowen 
(Guji Song Yuan kangong xingming suoyin) notes that Song and Yuan editions often 
give the number of graphs per block; in many cases the text consists of ten columns 
of 20 to.22 graphs per half-folio (danye). 

38. See Frederick Mote’s insightful comments to this effect in his preface to Mote 
and Chu, Calligraphy and the East Asian Book, pp. 13-15. T. H. Tsien (Paper and 
Printing, pp. 225-27), also comments on the calligraphic styles in book prefatory 
materials. 

39. See Chiu K’ai-ming’s (Qiu Kaiming) two important essays, “Hafu daxue 
Hafu Yanjing xueshe tushuguan zang Mingdai leishu gaishu,” esp. pp. 93-94; and 
“Siku shishou Mingdai leishu kao,” esp. p. 43; the quotation is from p. 58. See also 
Goodrich, Short History, p. 208, for comments on illustrated encyclopedias. James 
Hayes (“Popular Culture in Late Ch’ing China,” pp. 57~72) notes the prevalence of 
models for writing letters and other official documents among the collections he 
examined in Hong Kong area villages in recent decades. Highly informative com- 
ments about the more scholarly /eishu can be found in Teng and Biggerstaff, Annotated 
Bibliography, pp. 82-107; works they categorize as “encyclopedias” along with leishu 
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include a number of titles that Chinese bibliographers would place under other 
rubrics, such as xiaoshuo in the zibu and history. Teng and Biggerstaff comment on 
a number of the titles listed in Table 3.8. Although they note (p. 84) that these 
works “have never been in very high repute among Chinese scholars,” large numbers 
of titles were produced, as Ch’iu demonstrates. 

40. Interview with Mr. Li An at the Jinling kejingchu, Mar. 23, 1987; Matteo 
Ricci had estimated the same number could be printed in a day; see Tsien, Paper . 
and Printing, p. 201, note b. See Weng Tongwen, “Yinshuashu duiyu shuji chengben 
de yingxiang,” for general comments on the falling costs of printed books. Ouyang 
Jian (private conversation at the Nanjing Library Rare Books Section, Mar. 4, 1987) 
agrees that standardization was widespread by the Wanli era and that paper quality 
and size, as well as the general legibility of the printed page, declined through the 
Qing largely due to economic competition. 

41. See Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 201, 370; Pelliot, Débuts de l'imprimerie en 
Chine, p. 49; Tsien, “Technical Aspects of Chinese Printing,” pp. 20, 23. Art prints 
were probably produced in far fewer numbers; Jack Hillier Japanese Colour Prints, 
p. 11) notes that Hokusai limited his print runs to 200 at a time printers expected to 
make a thousand or more copies of a book. Certain religious texts were also produced 
in rather small numbers; see Weidner, Latter Days of the Law, p. 316. 

42. On the Qianlong Emperor's inventory of printing blocks, see Shaw, Imperial 
Printing of Early Ching China, pp. 16-17. Max Loehr (Chinese Landscape Woodcuts, 
p. 21) gives the number of blocks in the Haeinsa as 81,258; Kim Chél-sun (“Beauty 
and Characteristics of Korean Prints,” p. 158) gives the number as 81,137 blocks and 
provides illustrations of that printing on pp. 160, 163. Kim Joo-young (“The Tripitaka 
Koreana,” p. 34) notes that these blocks measure 24 x 65 cm and are carved on both 
sides with 23 columns of 14 characters each. Lee Kyong-hee (“Computerizing the 
Tripitaka Koreana Canon,” pp. 28-30) gives the larger figure for the total number 
of blocks, each of which measures (precisely?!) 24.9 x 69.5 cm. Lewis Lancaster 
(Korean Buddhist Canon, p. vii) notes that twelve sets were printed from those blocks 
in the 1960s, one of which is at the University of California, Berkeley. Woo-keun 
Han (The History of Korea, illustrations 36-37) provides photographs of both an 
original block and a 1488 storage building in Hapch’on, North Kyongsang Province. 
On the oldest surviving blocks, see Tsien, “Xiancun zuizaode yinshuapin he diaoban 
shiwu,” p. 132; see also McMurtrie, The Book, p. 91. The Jinling Kejingchu has 
around 125,000 blocks dating from a variety of periods (Peng Jianqun, “Buddhism 
in China Today,” p. 41; and Li An, pers. comm., Nanjing, Mar. 23, 1987). Very clear 
photographs of printing blocks can be found in Wood, Chinese Illustration, pp. 12- 
13; Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 198; and Prip-Moller, Chinese Buddhist Monasteries, 
p. 53, plate 70; see plate 71 for a storage rack for printing blocks in Chengdu. 

43. Cited in Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, p. 38. An example of a crude reprint 
is Sanfen shilie, a Fujian imprint mentioned in note 23 to this chapter. 
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44. Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 18-26, see plate 3. Tsien, Paper and 
Printing, pp. 146~59; Tsien discusses the “ink squeeze” technique in his Written on 
Bamboo and Silk, p. 86n85. This book provides a detailed survey of all early uses of 
printing, including separate chapters on all media preceding paper that were used 
for recordkeeping. See also P’an Yiian-shih, “Short History of the Art of Print- 
making,” p. 119. The technique of stone “rubbings” is demonstrated in photographs 
in Wu Che-fu, “Development of Books in China,” pt. I, p. 31. An excellent example 
ofa devotional print is the Daci dabei jiuku Guanshiyin pusa sheet in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; see Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, pp. 46-47. The print is 
dated 947 and was discovered in a Dunhuang cave. It is itself a thing of no little 
beauty; Guanshiyin is a graceful image, and its curved lines are generally well carved. 
Lai Xinxia (Zhongguo gudai tushu shiye shi, pp. 155-56) quotes Tang period sources 
to indicate the growing awareness among writers of this means of reproduction, 
specifically the poets Du Fu (712-70) and Yuan Zhen (779-831). 

45. For recent positions in the debate over the invention of printing, see Ji Dunyu, 
“Zhongguo diaoke yinshua faming niandai bian wu”; Zhang Zhizhe, “Yinshuashu 
faming yu Suichao de xinzheng”; Yu Weigang, “‘Yinshuashu faming yu Suichao de 
xinzheng’ xinyi”; Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 147-49; Wei Yinru, Zhongguo guji 
yinshua shi, esp. pp. 32~38. See also Tsien, “Xiancun zuizaode yinshuapin he diaoban 
shiwu,” pp. 127-29, for a discussion of early examples found in Korea—which he 
concludes were actually printed in China. Denis Twitchett (Printing and Publish- 
ing, p. 25) suggests that printing must have been rather widespread by the eighth 
century for it to have reached even such a “remote frontier town” as Dunhuang. 
One might argue that as a major settlement on the Silk Road Dunhuang might 
have in fact been rather cosmopolitan in its heyday; even so, its function would 
have been primarily commercial and military, not as a center for the development 
of innovative technology. His conclusion is undoubtedly correct nonetheless. For a 
brief and yet solid introduction to the early development of printing that contrasts 
the very significant differences in technological and commercial development between 
China and Europe at comparable stages, see Edgren, “Southern Song Printing,” 
esp. pp. 5-7. Nagasawa Kikuya provides a photograph of a small pottery pagoda 
and the printed charm found within it in his Zukai Wa Kan insatsushi, i: 3. 

46. On the pressure to reproduce texts, see Goodrich, “Development of Printing 
in China,” pp. 36-39. He refers there to the Diamond Sutra; see also Tsien, Paper 
and Printing, pp. 151-52, fig. 167 on p. 254; Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 
20-22, plates 4 AB, etc. The best reproduction can be found in Wood, Chinese 
Illustration, pp. 8-9, reproduced as Fig. 4.1 in this book. P’an Yiian-shih (“Short 
History of the Art of Print-making,” p. 119) specifies that the Diamond Sutra from 
Dunhuang was produced by the ink-squeeze method. 

47. Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 16-20. On government printing, 
see Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 30-34, 60-62; and Tsien, Paper and Print- 
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ing, p. 378: See also Li Zhizhong, Zhongguo gudai shuji shi, chap. 5, esp. pp. 187-94. 
The involvement of government printers in the popularization of the book form 
through the printing of bound sheets contrasts in several ways with the situation in 
Western Europe: whereas in China religious and official printing facilitated the 
shift from scrolls to bound flat sheets, in Europe it was “initially texts outside the 
literary canon (such as scholarly texts, technical works, and novels) that were put 
into the codex form” instead of the roll/scroll form even before the spread of printing; 
see Chartier, Forms and Meanings, p. 19. 

48. On the growing official appreciation for the profit to be gained from the sale 
of printed books, see Lu Gong, “Fang Song Yuan Ming keshu zhongxindi zhi yi.” 
On commercial printing during the Song, see Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 165— 
67; Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 45-46; and P’an Yiian-shih, “Short History 
of the Art of Print-making,” pp. 119-21; Twitchett (p. 23) sees in the restrictions on 
calendar printing ample evidence that commercial printing existed during the Five 
Dynasties period. 

49. Edgren, “Southern Song Printing,” p. 17; Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 378, 
380; Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 60-61; see pp. 34— 35 for an account of 
the movement of printing blocks from Sichuan to Kaifeng at imperial command to 
print standard editions of the official histories. For attempts by European rulers to 
control printing, see Martin, History and Power of Writing, pp. 266-82. 

50. Edgren, “Southern Song Printing,” p. 33, mentions the commercial publication 
of Buddhist works; not all private printing was commercial, since some imprints 
had as their goal the preservation of writings by forebears and friends. Ellen Widmer 
has felicitously described such publishing as a “vanity press”; for a fascinating study 
of a noteworthy publishing house, see her “Huanduzhai of Hangzhou and Suzhou,” 
esp. pp. 92-99. Guo Weiju (Zhongguo banhua shiltie, p. 23; see also pp. 16-20) sees 
this liberation from government control along with the development of paper pro- 
duction as the major factors in the development of a popular print culture by pri- 
vate urban printers. P’an Yiian-shih, “Short History of the Art of Print-making,” 
p. 121, mentions that the shangtu/xiawen format was introduced during the Five 
Dynasties period and was practiced during the Song as well; a Song period example 
is the Tianzhu lingqgian reproduced in Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo gudai banhua cong- 
kan, 1: 277-306; see Fig. 4.5 in this book. It is dated around 1250, although extant 
copies are early Ming reprints from the original blocks. Given the names of family 
members among Song and Yuan carvers, one is tempted to speculate that parallels 
existed between family print shops and family dramatic troupes of the Yuan: in the 
latter, young and old, both genders, and relatives of both husband and wife might 
cooperate through a division of labor for the collective income; See Crump, Chinese 
Theater, pp. 55, 188. 

51. Chen Guogqing and Liu Guojun, Banben xue, p.79. Tsien, Paper and Printing, 
p. 263, comments on the spread of reading for pleasure during this period. 
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52. A major source on Fujian printing is Fang Pinguang, Fujian banben ziliao 


Auibian; pp. 3-20 lists government publications during the Song, Yuan, and Ming - 


periods, organized by local government offices in Fujian. I am grateful to Shao Hua- 
qiang for providing me with a reproduction of the copy in the Shanghai Library. 
Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 165, notes the range of publications by “local govern- 
ment offices of different departments.” On the proliferation of printed matter, see 
Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, p. 38. Figure 3.10 in this book, reproduced in 
several of T. H. Tsien’s publications, is identified as probably a Yuan rendition of 
Qingming shanghe tu. One can easily note, however, that the books on: the 
shopkeeper’s shelves are lying flat. Likewise, the books on his counter being scruti- 
nized by customers are also bound in shutao. If this copy reflected Song period 
practice, one might have expected books to be standing on the cut edges of their 
“butterfly-bound” pages and bound in stiff covers. These data confirm that this 
version of the painting, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, dates 
from the Ming; compare the bookstore in the long scroll painting of Suzhou during 
the Qianlong era, Gu Su fanhua tu by Xu Yang (original title, Shengshi zisheng tu; 1 
am grateful to James C. Shih for this reference). For discussions of various versions 
of Qingming shanghe tu, see Liu Yuanlin, Qingming shanghe tu zhi zonghe yanjiu (1 
am grateful to Joseph Allen for this reference); and Pan Shenliang, “Ups and Downs.” 
Pan provides the rationale for claiming that the version in the Beijing Palace Museum 
is the original. Its arched bridge scene is reproduced in Pan, facing p. 145; and in 
Cahill, Compelling Image, p. 77; for a fuller reproduction, see Zhang Zeduan, Qing- 
ming shanghe tu. The National Palace Museum, Taipei, has reproduced its 1736 
version completed by five court painters as A City of Cathay, this version has the 
open-air theater on the riverbank but no bookstore. According to the introduction 
by Lin Yu-T’ang, the noted historian Tung Tso-pin (Dong Zuobin, 1895~1963) con- 
sidered the copy in the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., to be the Song 
original by Zhang Zeduan. On using architectural details as a means to ascertain 
the age of various versions of this painting—which confirms the Sung origins of the 
Beijing Palace Museum copy—see Glahn, “Palaces and Paintings in Sung,” esp. p. 
42. The Song mania for books is attested by a Shuo fu entry; see Gernet, Daily Life 
in China, pp. 85, 228-30. 

53. Edgren’s map and explanations can be found in his “Southern Song Printing,” 
esp. p. 4; he presents a map of the entire country on p. 68 indicating the locations of 
shufang in other areas as well. 

54. Twitchett, Printing and Publishing, pp. 33-34, 38, and 47, where he quotes 
the scholar Ye Mengde (1077-1148) on the quality of books. Oki Yasushi, “Minmatsu 
Konan,” pp. 28-29, quotes Ye Mengde from the same source, Shilin yanyu 8, that 
Pujian editions were everywhere during his time. See Rawski, Agricultural Change, 
pp. 88-97, for the economic and cultural importance of this part of Fujian during 
the Ming. An important history of the printing of Buddhist scriptures is Dao’an, 
Zhongguo Dazangjing diaoke shihua, pp. 61-74; he traces the printing and recarving 
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of the canon during the Northern Song, and subsequent chapters trace various 
local compilations. See also Lancaster, Korean Buddhist Canon, p.x; Edgren, “Printed 
Dharani-sutra,” passim. Perhaps coincidentally, Pingyang in Shanxi was also an 
important center for theatrical activity during the Yuan; see Crump, Chinese Theater, 
p. 17. 

55. Lu Gong, “Fang Song Yuan Ming keshu zhongxindi zhi yi,” pp. 473-77; 
Fang Pinguang, Fujian banben ziliao huibian, pp. 3-5, 10-12. On private printers, 
see also Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 165-67, 171-72; Twitchett, Printing and Publish- 
ing, pp. 45-46; and P’an Yiian-shih, “Short History of the Art of Print-making,” 
pp. 2-4. 

56. Chen Guoging and Liu Guojun, Banben xue, pp. 84-86. See also the ever 
more numerous shufang, probably both printers and bookstores, listed by period of 
activity in Han Xiduo and Wang Qingyuan, Xiaoshuo shufang lu, for the later reign 
periods of the Qing (they identify 800 shops that produced books from around 
1800 to the fall of the Qing, pp. 47-163) and the extensive lists of Beijing bookstores 
in Sun Diangi, Liulichang xiaozhi. For the economic pressures involved in the devel- 
opment of printing in Europe, see Martin, History and Power of Writing, pp. 222- 
24, 244-51, passim. 

57. Cited in Xiao Dongfa, “Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. II, pp. 197—98. 

58. See comments by Lang Ying (1487-ca. 1566) quoted in Mao Chunxiang, 
Gushu banben changtan, p. 58. See Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 183; and Du Xinfu, 
Mingdai banke zonglu, pp. sb—6a. Chen Guoging and Liu Guojun (Banden xue, pp. 
78-80) explore the growth of commercial printing during the Ming and Qing. Lin 
Zhengqiu (Zhejiang jingi wenhua shi yanjiu) situates the development of book print- 
ing in the context of the general economic development of the Jiangnan region. Fu 
Chonglan (Zhongguo yunhe) provides statistics that demonstrate the growth in popu- 
lation in the major Jiangnan cities Suzhou (p. 220) and Hangzhou (pp. 224-25). Fu 
especially documents the development of commercial growth in the urban centers 
of the region; see pp. 214-15, 221-22, 342-43, and 36574. Fu discusses the integration 
of elite and merchant culture in Yangzhou by the middle Qing, pp. 399-414. I am 
grateful to James C. Shih for this valuable source of information. 

59. See Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiltie, pp. 133-34, 147-48. See also Chea 
Guoging and Liu Guojun, Banben xue, pp. 80-82, for comments on Qing literati 
printers. On the mobility of European printers, see Martin, History and Power of 
Writing, pp. 244-45. 

60. Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 177; Chen Guogqing and Liu Guojun, Banben 
xue, Pp. 76-77. 

61. Shaw, Imperial Printing of Early Ching China, pp. 15-18. Guo Weiju (Zhongguo 
banhua shiliie, p. 133) explores the motivations of the Manchu ruling class for its 
continuing interest in printing. On the movable type editions, see Shaw’s table 2, 
p. 1s. Shaw (pp. 12-13) also presents fascinating data on wages paid to type cutters 
and other labor costs at the Wuyingdian. : 
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62. Guo Weiju, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 147-49; several of the Nuanhongzhai 
editions of major plays have been recently reprinted by Guangling guji Kanaingshe 
in Yangzhou. 

63. Chen Guogqing and Liu Guojun, Banben xue, pp. 80-81; Hegel, Novel in 
Seventeenth-Century China, pp. 56-65; Tsien, Paper and Printing, 190; see also Huang 
Shang’s (Qingdai banke yiyu, pp. 413-28) thoughtful comments about Qing imprints 
in general. 

64. Yang Jialuo is cited in Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 190, note f. 

65. Ibid., pp. 184, 189-90. For fascinating statistics on Beijing booksellers, see 
Sun Diangi, Liulichang xiaozhi; p. 170 lists the movable wooden type editions of 
fiction produced by Juzhentang; pp. 160-70 list Beijing imprints of popular fiction 
produced during the late Qing. For turn-of-the-century prints, see the excellent 
collection in Cohn, Vignettes from the Chinese; Cohn discusses lithography on pp. 
1-4, on which see also Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 192; Forage, “The Introduction 
of Western Typography.” For a list of lace Qing lithographed novels with fine illustra- 
tions, see A Ying, “Qingmo shiyin jingtu xiaoshuo xiqu mu.” Christopher Reed is 
currently working on the development of modern printing in China; see his “Steam 
Whistles and Fire-Wheels.” 

' 66. See Fang Pinguang, Fujian banben ziliao huibian, “Hou ji”; Chen Guoging 
and Liu Guojun, Banben xue, pp. 82-83. Xiao Dongfa (“Jianyang Yushi keshu kao- 
lite,” pt. I) traces the development of the Yu family of Fujian printers through the 
early Ming. He notes (pp. 241~42) that although Jianyang suffered disastrous fires 
that lasted from Jan. 4 through 6, 1500, and consumed schools, temples, government 
buildings, and over 200 houses, the printing industry was able to recover rapidly 
with government help. Xiao Dongfa, “Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. III, pp. 
239-41, 243. Xiao also points out, in pt. II, the confusion that has arisen over the 
location of the famous Fujian publishing houses. The town called Bookstore, Shulin, 
was in Jianyang xian or county; none of the Yu publishing houses was located in the 
distant Jian’an county, but were on Shufang Street in Chonghua village (4) in Jian- 
yang county. While books were often sold in bookshops in Masha village (zhen) 
some tens of kilometers away because it was easier for outsiders to reach than Jianyang, 
no books were printed there (see ibid., pt. II, pp. 195~96). It would appear that the 
decline was primarily caused not by the fires but by competition from other regions. 

67. Zhou Lianggong, Shu ying, quoted in Oki, “Minmatsu Konan,” p. 31, and 
elsewhere. On the decline of publishing standards in Fujian, see Xiao Dongfa, “Jian- 
yang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. III, pp. 241~43. 

68. Xiao Dongfa quotes Yu's statement and his book list in its entirety in his 
“Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. II, pp. 213-14; it appeared in the shoujuan (pref- 
atory juan) of Yu's Xingin Zhu zhuangyuan Yunchuang huiji baidajia pingzhu Shiji 
pincui (Gems from the Records of the Historian with commentary and annotations by 
a hundred famous authorities compiled by the First Place Scholar Zhu Yunchuang). 
A copy of is to be found in the library of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
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Beijing. Xiao dates this publication to 1591, but the information he cites does not 
allow this interpretation: Yu mentions 1591 as the year he began to work in the 
publishing business, not when he produced this imprint. In fact, one of the books 
_ he lists as already in print was compiled, according to this announcement, by the 
top examination candidate of the year yiwei or 1595. 

69. After examining the family’s nineteenth-century genealogical records, Xiao 
Dongfa (“Mingdai xiaoshuojia,” p. 203) concludes that Yu Xiangdou used these 
many names. The earliest occurrence of the cover portrait of Yu may have been the 
1598 edition of Haipian zhengzong, a copy of which is in the Library of Congress; 
see Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, p. 61. The portrait is reproduced 
in Xiao Dongfa, “Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. II (see esp. p. 215); the cover of 
Wanjin qinglin with this portrait is reproduced in Zhou Wu, Zhongguo guben xiqu 
chatu xuan; a clearer reproduction can be found in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian 
wenxue banhua xuanji, 1: 69. For examples of this same general picture from fiction 
published by the somewhat earlier Jianyang publisher Xiong Damu, see the Yuan 
period collection of moral tales for young readers entitled Riyi gushi (Stories for 
daily memorization), Xiong’s 1542 edition of which is reprinted in Zheng Zhenduo, 
Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, 2: 591, 595, and 605; for similar poses with some- 
what different details, see ibid., pp. 621, 633, 642, 680, and 716; a marked contrast 
is the frontal view of a seated gentleman on p. 623, a man of considerably more 
authority than the book man Yu Xiangdou. Ko, Teachers of the Inner Chamber, p. 38; 
on p. 49 she cites Zhang Xiumin, Zhongguo yinshuashi, pp. 520-21, on the practice 
of illustrating books with portraits or personal messages from the publisher addressed 
directly to the reader. However, her source Zhang notes that such practices were 
extremely rare. Ko refers to the portrait of Yu Xiangdou “looking at him or her [e.g., 
the reader] in the eye as if he were the reader’s best friend.” Furthermore, in some of 
these illustrations, Yu does not look directly at the viewer but instead, as is conven- 
tional in the other portraits cited above, to the side and down; the viewer's gaze is 
directed slightly downward at the portrait as it is in the rest of the illustrations. 
~ (Note that the peripheral servants, not central figures, most commonly face the viewer 
directly in Wanli era illustrations; see examples below.) Ko does conclude, rightly it 
would seem, that the publisher is “himself the commodity that was being promoted” 
or at least the other publications of his firm. 

70. Xiao Dongfa, “Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. IT, pp. 236-38, indicates 
the distribution of Yu family imprints by period of production and subject category. 
Of the 213 titles he considers, the most productive period for the family was the 
Ming; the largest number of books were titles in the Confucian classics and in the 
zi “philosophers” category that includes non-Confucian philosophy, religion, and 
medicine. Xiao summarizes his findings in “Mingdai xiaoshuojia,” pp. 199-200. 

71. Xiao Dongfa, “Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. III; pp. 238-40; pt. IL, pp. 
199-211, is the table that demonstrates how rarely nonfictional Yu imprints were 
illustrated. Xiao Dongfa, “Mingdai xiaoshuojia,” p. 195; see also Chen Dakang, 
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Tongsu xiaoshuo, p. 72, and the editors’ Houji commentary to Rigi gushi, in Zheng 
Zhenduo, Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, 2: 750-51. 

72. Xiao Dongfa mentions this apparent gaffe in “Mingdai xiaoshuojia,” p. 209. 

73. See ibid., pp. 204-5. 

74. Ibid., pp. 208-9. 

75. Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu hutkao. 

76. Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti,” pp. 182-93. 

77. Nagasawa Kikuya, “Genzon Mindai shosetsu sho kankosha hyo shoko.” 

78. See, e.g., the list of 35 lithographed imprints produced by Guangyi shuju in 
Shanghai from the 1850s through the 1920s; Han Xiduo and Wang Qingyuan, Xiao- 
shuo shufang lu, pp. 89-90; cf. pp. 90-124 for other turn-of-the-century publishers 
of fiction by lithography. For a clear acknowledgment of the pitfalls of using only 
bibliographies as their source of information, see ibid., pp. 2-3. 

79. The best-known examples of fiction printed by movable type are the “Cheng 
A” and “Cheng B” editions of Honglou meng of 1791 and 1792. For a description, see 
Feng Qiyong and Li Xifan, Honglou meng da cidian, pp. 932— 33; and Wei Shaochang, 
Honglou meng banben xiaokao, p. 58. Another innovation in printing techniques 
that is virtually unknown in novels is multicolor printing using a number of blocks, 
the taoyinben. This standard approach for independent religious prints such as the 
“new year's pictures” (nianhua) and gate guardian figures (menshen) appeared only 
rarely, as in che large (17.3 x 26.8 cm paper; bankuangis.0 x 20.7 cm) Dong Jieyuan 
Xixiang edition printed by the Min family firm to be found in the National Central 
Library in Taipei. 

80. This is Y. W. Ma's conclusion; see Ma Youyuan, “Xiong Longfeng,” p. 258. 

81. Zhou Wu, himself a woodblock artist, has written most extensively about the 
Shexian block carvers; see his Huipai banhua shi lunji, esp. pp. 1-9, and his posthu- 
mous Jinling gu banhua. See also Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, pp. 74-85; Fu 
Xihua, “Zhongguo banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu’; and Wang Zhongmin, Zhong- 
guo shanbenshu tiyao, pp. 351, 400-402. 

82. See Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, p. 689, for this information; 
he speculates that Fuchuntang simply purchased the blocks from its rivals. The six 
collections altogether included 60 plays, as did Mao Jin’s much better known collec- 
tion Liushizhong qu and Hong Bian’s earlier compilation of short fiction entitled 
Liushijia xiaoshuo, also printed in six collections. The Beijing Library has an incom- 
plete set of Xiuke yanju; according to Wang Zhongmin, p. 689, only 52 plays are 
preserved there, in 152 juan. The National Central Library in Taipei has a set con- 
taining 45 plays. For the evaluation of the artistic quality of Fuchuntang imprints, 
see, e.g., Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, p. 81. 

83. Lists of Fuchuntang imprints from the 1570s through the 1590s can be found 
in the contents of Quan Ming chuangi; Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 5.3a—4b; 
Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, pp. 824, passim. For other types of books 
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printed by Fuchuntang, see Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, pp. 299 
(a zither tabulature), 395 ( Yijian zhi), 436 (a verse collection); Du Xinfu, Mingdai 
banke zonglu5.3a (various); Fu Xihua, “Zhongguo banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu,” 
pp. 186b-87a (Lienii zhuan). For reproductions of their illustrations, see Fu Xihua, 
Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 87-103; an illustration from Baitu ji 
can be found on p. 87. 

84. The title page of this firm’s edition of the Yijian zhi lists, not surprisingly, 
Hong Maias the author, but also Lii Yinchang of Yaojiang as editor ( jiao) and Tang 
Cheng as editor (ding), with assistance from Tang Chang; Lii was a juren of 1582 
and the Tangs were managers of Fuchuntang (see Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shan- 
benshu tiyao, p. 395). Given the visual similarity of their names, the Tangs were 
undoubtedly brothers. Wang Zhongmin (ibid., p. 397) notes that the brothers gave 
their names as Tang Cheng, Bocheng, and Tang Chang, Shuyong. These informal 
names were formed from 0 “elder brother” and shu “second brother” along with 
the phonetic parts of their formal names. There were other Tang family members in 
the Nanjing publishing business as well; the Nanjing Library has a copy of Houshan 
xiansheng ji compiled by the son and son-in-law of Wang Heng from ‘Taicang, a 
jinshi of 1601; it was printed by the “Nanjing bookseller Tang Zhenwu at Guang- 
qingtang.” Also in the Nanjing Library is Li ji shoushuo in 12 juan printed by Tang 
Bideng and Xinkan guichou ke Hanlinguan ke printed by Tang Zhenwu’s Guang- 
qingtang (see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 6.2b). The date guichou probably 
designates the examinations of 1613. 

85. For a list of Wenlinge imprints, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 1.148; 
Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, pp. 824, passim; Fu Xihua, “Mingdai 
huapu jieti,” pp. 177b-79a; idem, “Zhongguo banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu,” p. 
187a; they date from 1588 to 1607. Wenlinge play illustrations appear in Fu Xihua, 
Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 156-71; they are clearly superior in 
quality to those of Fuchuntang or Shidetang imprints. Even so, Mao Chunxiang 
(Gushu banben changtan, p. 56) calls this an average Ming printer. For notes on the 
zither tutor, see Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, p. 299. Fu Xihua 
(“Mingdai huapu jieti,” p. 179a) notes that the album far surpasses the plays in the 
quality of its illustrations; he concludes that the carver, Huang Jianchong, was from 
Anhui. In “Zhongguo banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu’” (p. 187a), Fu notes that the 
Wenlinge edition of Gu Lienii zhuan lists Tang Jinchi as its publisher. Perhaps this 
is another name for Tang Liyao. 

86. For Chen Dalai imprints, see Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, pp. 
830 et passim; Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu8.3b—4b; Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian 
wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 192-227, for some of which the professional artist Qiu 
Ying reportedly drew the illustrations (see Chapter 4 below). 

87. For information about Huancuitang imprints, see Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu 
cunmu huikao, pp. 832, passim; Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu7.11ab. Illustrations 
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from two of Wang Tingna’s plays are reproduced in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian 
wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 300-307. Huancuitang imprints are also featured in 
Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, pp. 68-76, figs. 191-203. Wang was a friend of 
the playwright Tang Xianzu (1550-1616); see the brief biographical sketch in Zhuang 
Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, p. 453; Zhuang provides information about Wang's 
plays on pp. 454—56. 

88. For a list of Guangqingtang imprints, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 
6.2ab; Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, pp. 853, 904, 1012, 1023, 1024, 
1569; Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, pp. 479, 625, 635; Fu Xihua, 
Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 134~49. 

89. For Shidetang imprints, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 1.38b-39a; 
Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, pp. 839, passim. The Chongxu zhide zhen- 
jing, also more simply known as the Chongxu zhenjing, is a name for the Liezi that 
came into use during the Song period. Wang Zhongmin (Zhongguo shanbenshu 
tiyao, p. 217) lists a collection of classic philosophical texts entitled Liuzi shu that 
was produced by Shidetang, as does Mao Chunxiang, Gushu banben changtan, p. 52: 
both are impressed with the quality of the printing. However, Liuzi shu appeared in 
1533, well before Tang’s work, and differs considerably in color of paper and type 
style, to judge from the copy in the Beijing Shifan daxue Library. Obviously its 
publisher and the house that produced Xiyow ji are two separate entities; the earlier 
publisher was surnamed Liu. Illustrations from the Wanli period Shidetang plays 
are reproduced in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 115-23. 
Both Fuchuntang and Shidetang published editions of five plays, Baituji, Yuheji, 
Zixiaoji, Huandaiji, and Qianjin ji, but these were the only overlapping imprints in 
their lengthy lists of titles. 

90. Sun Kaidi (Riben Dongjing, pp. 32-35) examines the various versions of the 
‘Tang historical chronicles that he discovered during his visit to Japan in the 1930s; 
see also his Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, p. 58, for a discussion of editions. 
The Shidetang edition of this novel was reprinted in Guben xiaoshuo congkan Series 
28. For comparison with what seems to be the first, Qingjiangtang, edition, see 
Series 4 of this collection. For information concerning the novels that narrate the 
Jin period, see Sun Kaidi, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo shumu, pp. 39-40; and Otsuka 
Hidetaka, Zoho Chagoku tsuzoku shosetsu shomoku, p. 197. 

91. On the printing history of the Liang Song zhizhuan, see Sun Kaidi, Riben 
Dongying, pp. 31-32; and idem, Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, p. 64. The 
Shidetang edition of this novel was reprinted in Guben xiaoshuo congkan Series 34. 
For a synopsis of the major stories in Xingu chunrong, see Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo 
zongmu tiyao, pp. 100-103; Han Xiduo and Wang Qingyuan, Xiaoshuo shufang lu, 
p. 7, and Otsuka Hidetaka, Zoho Chugoku tsuzoku shosetsu shomoku, pp. 6-7. See 
Nagasawa Kikuya, “Genzon Mindai shosetsu sho kankosha hyo shoko,” for Shidetang 
editions of Bei Song zhizhuan and Nan Song zhizhuan in addition to the Tang shu 
zhizhuan listed by Otsuka. The Wason Library at Cornell has a copy of the 1981 
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Tokyo reprint of the San Sui pingyao zhuan in the Tenri University Library series 
Tenri toshokan zenhon sosho, Kanji no bu, vol. 12. 

92. On the printer Dayetang, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu1.76; see also 
Nagasawa Kikuya, “Genzon Mindai shosetsu sho kankosha hyo shoko,” p. 222. On 
the printer Zhou Yuejiao, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu3.18a—19a; Nagasawa 
Kikuya, “Genzon Mindai shésetsu sho kankosha hyo shoko, p. 226. 

93. On the Suzhou bookseller Shu Zaiyang, see Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 
5.21a; see ibid. 6.26b for reference to Yanke daquan and the wonderful Shuihu edition 
illustrated by Chen Hongshou, both published by Zuigengtang. 

94. Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu2.38b; but see Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo 
shanbenshu tiyao, p. 402. Zhou Wu (private conversation, Mar. 1987, Nanjing Univer- 
sity) notes that Buyuelou simply reprinted editions produced earlier by the Nanjing 
publisher Wanjuanlou. Tsien (Paper and Printing, p. 183) notes that certain printers, 
such as the Zhongdetang, specialized in medical books. 

95. Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu5.9b—10b; Nagasawa Kikuya, “Genzon Min- — 
dai shosetsu sho kankosha hyo shoko,” p. 226. Han Xiduo and Wang Qingyuan, 
Xiaoshuo shufang lu, pp. 7-9. The three novels compiled by Deng Zhimo are iden- 
tical in numbers of graphs per page and highly similar in other respects: placement 
and labeling of illustrations, graphic conventions in the illustrations, and style of 
characters. Although the calligraphic style of the prefatory essay in Zhouzao ji is 
somewhat different from the other two (it is the only one to use 11 columns of 24 
characters), clearly all three were produced by the same printer. 

96. Both Liu Liantai and Yu Dezhang flourished around 1600 (Du Xinfu, Ming- 
dai banke zonglu 6.34b; Nagasawa Kikuya, “Genzon Mindai shosetsu sho kankosha 
hyo shoko,” p. 231). 

97. Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu7.11b. In diversification, private Ming printers 
followed a government example: Tsien (Paper and Printing, p. 177) notes that the 
Ming imperial censorate, the Duchayuan, printed books on chess, music, songs— 
and editions of Shuihu zhuan and Sanguo zhi yanyi. See also Han Xiduo and Wang 
Qingyuan, Xiaoshuo shufang lu, p. 3; and Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo. 

98. Du Xinfu, Mingdai banke zonglu 4.2a; Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu 
huikao, pp. 830-39; Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 372- 
4u. All the Rongyutang editions have commentary attributed to the unorthodox 
thinker Li Zhi (1527-1602). The explanatory headnote in the recent reprint Ming 
Rongyutang ke Shuihu zhuan tu notes that these illustrations appeared at the head of 
each chapter, as is the case with the Buyuelou edition of Xiyang ji. 

99. See the many plays listed by Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xigqu cunmu huikao, that 
exist in the manuscript editions collected by the Shengpingshu, the Qing court 
Theatrical Office. 

100. Zhou Wu (private conversation, Mar. 1987, Nanjing University) has stated 
the most likely situation succinctly: Why would a publisher invest the rene to 
produce a fine edition if it could be confiscated? 
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ror. On the shift among Qing printers, see Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 269; 
Chen Guoging and Liu Guojun, Banben xue, pp. 80-82. On the subject matter of 
particular interest to Qing printers, see Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 190; he remarks, 
in note f “It is estimated that 253,435 titles are registered in various dynastic and 
other bibliographies from the Han to the 1930s; 126,649 were produced under the 
Chhing [Qing].” On the different reading audiences, see my “Distinguishing Levels 
of Audiences.” 

102. Zhang Xiumin (“Song Yuan de yingong he zhuangbei gong,” p. 196) notes 
that there were a few book binderies in the Song period; they specialized in butterfly 
binding. As an independent craft, bookbinding seemingly did not exist after string 
binding spread: collectors could repair their own books. Liu Bing, Zhongguo zhuang- 
ding jianshi, pp. 37-48, explains how. 

103. P’an Ytian-shih, “Short History of the Art of Print-making,” p. 123; Pan 
Meiyue, “Mingdai keshu de tese,” p. 241. 

104. See Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji; idem, “Wulin banhua shi xulu, in 
Wulin chatu xuanji, pp. 187-202; and Zhou's scattered comments on style in Zhongguo 
gudai banhua zhanlan tulu. Chen Guoging and Liu Guojun (Banben xue, pp. 99- 
100) discuss regional styles. It is worth noting that even certain editions having fine 
or good illustrations might be printed with a number of graphs in their popular 
written forms (what are now called a or “simplified” characters) carved in stiff 
craftsman style. 

105. Commented on widely; see, e.g., Dai Bufan, “Xiaoshuo chatu,” p. 298. 

106. For the development of lithography in China and some examples, see Tsien, 
Paper and Printing, p. 192, P’an Yiian-shih, “Short History of the Art of Print- 
making,” p. 128; and Cohn, Vignettes from the Chinese, an excellent survey of late 
Qing lithographic prints. 

107. Stanley-Baker, Old Masters Repainted, p. 389. Significantly, the average hang- 
ing scroll’s width went from around 100 cm during the Northern Song to ca. 25 cm 
by the late Ming (ibid., p. 393); in other words, the width of hanging scrolls came to 
resemble the height of handscrolls—and of book paper at that time. 

108, See F R. Mote, “Preface,” esp. p. 9, and other essays in Mote and Chu, 
Calligraphy and the East Asian Book, for observations about the ongoing relation- 
ship between the art of the brush and the printed word. Roger Chartier (Forms and 
Meanings, p. 23) discusses the books that continued to circulate in Europe after the 
widespread use of print, including “those produced according to the aristocratic 
and literary model of the Gentleman Writer.” Clearly an interesting comparative 
study could be made of the manuscripts of the seventeenth century and later produced 
in Europe and in East Asia. 

109. See T. H. Tsien (Paper and Printing, pp. 380-82) on the moral implications 
of the reproduction and preservation of books. The pious Tao Shan (1756-80) copied 
out many sutras by hand as an act of faith (see Grant, “Who Is This I? Who Is That 
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Other?,” p. 13). For a survey of manuscript editions from the Ming and Qing, see 
Nagasawa Kikuya, Shoshigaku, pp. 108-16. 

110. See Hayes, “Popular Culture of Late Ch’ing,” pp. 174-75, 1833 and idem, 
“Specialists and Written Materials in the Village World,” pp. 95, 79-80. On the 
novelist Li Lityuan, see Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 35-36. On the books in 
the Ming tomb, see Wu Yuming, “Taicang Nanzhuancun Ming mu chutu guji,” 
pp. 20-21. In the 1970s many Taiwan theatrical troupes carefully guarded their 
manuscript libretti, as did the Taipei fortune-teller Bai Xiaoxian the charts and 
tables of correspondences useful in predicting a person's potentials that were com- 
piled by his father and grandfather; see my “A Day in the Life,” p. 54. 

ut. Mao Chunxiang, Gushu banben changtan, pp. 76-77; Ye Dehui, Shulin 
ginghua, 545-49, 560-61; Shaw, Imperial Printing of Early Ching China, pp. 2-8. 

112. The Yao Xie book written with some simplified characters is in the National 
Central Library; the first Zhu Suchen book is written in a cramped running hand 
that is difficult to read. It too uses simplified graphs; it and the Feicui yuan are held 
by the National Palace Museum Library in Taiwan. 

3. See Man Han Xixiang ji in four juan in the Rare Book Section of the National 
Central Library, Taipei. 

114. See the many manuscript editions listed in Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu 
huikao, that were collected by the Shengpingshu, the Qing Court Theatrical Office 
responsible for training performers and providing entertainment for the imperial 
family; see also Lin Yusheng, Shengpingshu chaqu, p. 1. Ellen Widmer (“Hsi-yu Cheng- 
tao Shu,” p. 54) notes that the only extant edition of a play by Shen Sheng with 
annotations by Tan Yuanchun and Zhong Xing is a manuscript copy; the original 
in the Beijing Library was reprinted in Guben xiqu congkan, Series 7. 

u5. See Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, pp. 64-65, where he quotes the anecdote 
about the emperor’s demand for reading material, referring to the Can Tang Wudai 
shi yanyi zhuan. Chen interprets the term wushi jin (fifty in gold/money) as meaning 
fifty ounces of silver—still a very considerable amount, but more convincing as the 
price of a high-quality manuscript done carefully in a fine hand. On the manuscript 
novels in the imperial library, see ibid., p. 147. 

116. Hu Wenbin (Jin Ping Mei shulu, pp. 3-8) traces the transmission of man- 
uscript editions of this novel during the Wanli era, noting that all the scholars 
associated with it at that time were holders of the jinshi, the highest degree in the 
civil-service examination system. Chen Dakang ( Jongsu xiaoshuo, p. 172) has a chart 
listing the literati who refer to seeing at least part of the novel. For a discussion of 
the circulation of Honglou meng manuscripts, see Chen Qinghao, Xinbian Shitou jt 
Zhiyanzhai pingyu jijiao, pp. r-2; and Feng Qiyong and Li Xifan, Honglou meng da 
cidian, pp. 918-32. On the Xiyou bu manuscript edition, see Du Yun, Ming Qing 
xiaoshuo xuba xuan, pp. 330-32. On Yesou puyan, see Idema, “Cannons, Clocks and 
Clever Monkeys,” p. 488. In a prefatory note to several uncanny stories written by 
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his son Ruji (1744-762), the well-known scholar Ji Yun (1724-1805) notes that the 
younger man was inspired to write after reading a manuscript copy of Pu Songling’s 
Liaozhai zhiyi that he found in a friend’s collection (Ji Yun, Ysewei caotang biji, p. 
563). I am indebted to David L. Keenan’s forthcoming translation of the elder Ji’s 
collection for this reference. 

117. Parallel with this sentiment is a prejudice of some literati writers seemingly 
held against illustrations. In a prefatory statement (“Fanli”) to what was to become 
the Nuanhongzhai edition of Xixiang ji, publisher and story writer Ling Mengchu 
complained that as an elegant edition of this Literary, not just theatrical, master- 
piece, it needed no illustrations; this edition was illustrated only to accord with 
readers’ expectations, he explained. His sentiment was echoed by his younger contem- 
porary Xie Hongyi in a fanlito his own play Hudie meng (Cai Yi, Zhongguo gudian 
xiqu xuba huibian, pp. 678, 1329; 1am indebted to David Rolston for these references). 


CHAPTER 4 


EPIGRAPH: Fang Ruhao, “Fanli,” in Chan zhen yishi, pp. 3-4. 

1. For a clear reproduction, see Wood, Chinese Illustration, pp. 8-9; see also 
Wood's notes on p. 11, and cf. the stamped and printed charms from Dunhuang on 
PP. 14-17. 

2. Weidner, Latter Days of the Law, pp. 303-5; on early Dunhuang printed charms, 
see also Whitfield and Farrer, Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, pp. 99-101. Edward 
Schafer (Golden Peaches of Samarkand, Pp. 274) notes that the Diamond Sutra was 
the most popular Buddhist text during the Tang period. 

3. Pratapaditya Pal and Julia Meech-Pekarik (Buddhist Book Ilumination, pp. 9- 
11, 29~32) conclude that the Buddhist view of book as sacred object can be traced to 
the Hindu worship of books dating to the Gupta period, 300~600 c.z.; the illumi- 
nation of religious texts may have derived from the Manichaean tradition of the 
early centuries of the Common Era. Weidner (Latter Days of the Law, Pp. 303-4) 
discusses a Lotus Sutra of around 1160 that survives in at least six copies; its frontis- 
Piece, measuring 16.7 x 59.3 cm, was carved by Chen Gao, whom Séren Edgren 
identifies as having carved at least eight books, secular as well as sacred, most of 
which were printed in Hangzhou (Weidner, p. 305). Weidner (pp. 315-16) cites 
other sutras, especially from the sixteenth century, that were badly illustrated and 
poorly produced, presumably in haste and in an effort to produce large numbers of 
copies. 

4. Weidner, Lazter Days of the Law, pp. 304-5; see Edgren, “Printed Dharani- 
sutra,” plate 3, for an illustration at the head of a sutra printed in 956; like later 
Fujian editions, it is of poor artistic quality. 

5. Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 26-28; Wang Qingzheng, “Arts of 
Ming Woodblock-Printed Images,” p. 56; Pan Yuanshi, “Zhongguo banhua yishu 
fazhan jianshi,” p. 10. The 1063 edition of Gu Lienti zhuan was reprinted numerous 
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times; a modern photoreprint has a prefatory appreciation dated Jan. 1215 and colo- 
phons dated 1820 and 1825. It was printed by Yu Jing’an of Jian’an, according to the 
publisher's label at the end of most juan; see Xinkan Gu Lienti zhuanin Wenxuanlou 
congshu. The Qing period colophons question the accuracy of the claim that all the 
illustrations derive from paintings by Gu Kaizhi, although they presume those in 
the first two juan were. This reprint edition is a case of reproduced pages from a 
butterfly-bound book being rebound in xianzhuangstyle and thereby dividing text 
and halves of illustrations that were meant to be seen at the same time. Figure 4.3 
here re-creates the appearance of the original pages. 

6. The preface of this edition of Meihua xishen pu indicates that the blocks were 
recarved in the year 1261 in Jinhua, Zhejiang. Its compiler, Song Boren, was also a 
native of Zhejiang. See Songke Meihua xishen pu. Although originally bound butterfly 
style, the book is presented here as if it had been stringbound; the half-folios are 
mismatched as a result. Figure 4.4 here re-creates the original appearance of the 
printed page. For a recent reprint with translations of its poems, see Sung Po-jen, 
Guide to Capturing a Plum Blossom. 

7. There is a tendency to equate the more refined illustrations in the Tianzhu 
lingquan with the older stratum of the text; this principle has been applied rather 
unquestioningly. However, careful attention to the format of the page (i.e., which 
pages have shuer or “ears” of relevance only to butterfly-bound volumes) in addition 
to stylistic features of the illustrations (such as the roundness of the faces) can provide 
at least tentative support for dating levels of the edition. See the reprinted string- 
bound version in the Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan series, pp. 44-45, 71, etc. For 
Zheng Zhenduo’s comments about its printing history, see his “Ba” (Colophon), 
pp. tb-3a. The original size of the Song edition is given inside the back cover as 
12.5 x 19.2 cm for the book itself and 10.2 x 17.5 cm for the printed area, yet despite 
all efforts at faithful reproduction the reproduced sheets are folded with the printed 
surface out for string binding, the opposite of its original appearance. Fortunately 
when the series was reissued as four hardbound volumes, the original appearance of 
the pages was preserved; see Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, i: 277-300; Zheng 
Zhenduo’s colophon is reproduced on pp. 301-305. Figure 4.5 here re-creates the 
original appearance of the printed page. 

8. Murray, “Evolution of Buddhist Narrative Illustration,” pp. 137— 38; Murray 
refers to the fragmentary E Ingakyo (Illustrated sutra of cause and effect) reproduced 
in Emakimono zenzhit (Tokyo: Kadokawa shoten, 1969), vol. 16. 

9. Wang Qingzhen, “Arts of Ming Woodblock-Printed Images,” p. 56. T. H. Tsien 
(Paper and Printing, pp. 261-62) cites the Classic of Filiahty, Xinkan quanxiang Cheng- 
zhai Xiaojing zhijie, printed in 1308 as a good example of a Yuan period Fujian 
edition; in title and in format it closely resembles the pinghua texts. 

10. My identification of the manner of binding used in the quanxiang pinghuais 
based on the appearance of the limited lithograph edition produced in Tokyo. Com- 
pare the Beijing Wenxue guji photoreprint of 1956. 
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11. See the masterful rendition edited and translated by Stephen H. West and 
Wilt L. Idema as Wang Shifu, Moon and the Zither. 

12, Other books with multiple-page illustrations include the Yuan imprints 
Zhongyong zhijieand Daxue zhijie, see Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 33- 
34. A Ying notes how these multiple-page illustrations are directly subservient to 
the text: the dream scene in Xixiang iis long, thus needing many plates to illustrate 
it; see his Zhongguo lianhuan tuhua shihua, pp. 10-11. Kurt Weitzmann (Ilustrations 
in Roll and Codex, p. 76; see figs. 63-64) discusses a similar attempt to re-create the 
scroll (roll) format in European book illustrations. I wonder, however, whether it 
was too hard to read illustrations of this sort: one would have to read the text, then 
the picture, or vice versa—or both discontinuously; perhaps this awkwardness dis- 
couraged publishers from producing more than a few others in this mold. An early 
printed primer is the Riji gushi (Stories for daily memorization) published in Fujian 
by Xiong Damu in 1542. This first edition (a second was produced there in 1591) is 
in the shangtu/xiawen format with many of the motifs in crude form to be seen both 
in the pinghua and in Wanli fiction. See the reprint in Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo 
gudai banhua congkan, 2: 573-748, and the explanatory afterword on Pp. 749-52. 
See also the comments of Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shihie, p. 92. 

13. The text has been photo reproduced as Xinkan gimiao quanxiang zhushi 
Xixiang ji and as Ying Ming Hongzhi ben Qimiao... . Its illustrations were more 
recently (poorly) reproduced as Mingkan Xixiang ji quantu. See Wang Bomin, Zhong- 
guo banhua shi, esp. pp. 71-72; for a survey of the Ming editions, Jiang Xingyu, Ming 
kanben Xixiang ji yanjiu. My observations on artistic conventions here are heavily 
indebted to Yao Dajuin, “The Pleasure of Reading Drama,” Pp. 453-56. 

14. See the photograph of the text soon after its discovery during its processing 
to loosen the pages from each other; the photograph appears in the advertising copy 
provided for the expensively bound Sanlian edition. By binding the reprint in xian- 
zhuang format, the publisher split the illustrations of the Hua Guan Suo story, for 
example, between separate pages, thus ruining the original effect of many of the 
full-plate pictures. 

15. See Yao Dajuin, “The Pleasure of Reading Drama,” esp. pp. 440~44. The 
story of the strange chamber pot has had many reincarnations, the earliest extant 
being the Yuan period play Pen'er gui, no. 80 in Yuan qu xuan, pp. 1389-409, and 
translated by George Hayden as “The Ghost in the Pot.” See Tan Zhengbi and Tan 
Xun, “Ming Chenghua kanben shuochang cihua shukao,” pp. 55-57. 

16. This is Julia Murray’s observation (“Evolution of Buddhist Narrative Illustra 
tion in China,” p. 146n44). 

17. Wang Qingzheng, “Arts of Ming Woodblock-Printed Images,” pp. 56-57. 

18. Robert Mowry’s catalogue notes in Chu-tsing Li and James Watt, The Chinese 
Scholar’ Studio, p. 159. Mowry notes that the colophon at the end of the first section 
indicates that this is a reprint, causing him to speculate that blocks carved during 
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the Yuan were used here. Consequently he wonders whether the popularity of the 
edition during the Ming might not have been a function of its “antique charm.” 

19. See the 1423 Guanyin Sutra in the Sackler Museum, Harvard, reproduced as 
fig. 39 in Weidner, Latter Days of the Law, p. 310. This section of the Lotus Sutra still 
circulates as an autonomous text. 

20. According to Xiao Dongfa, “Jianyang Yushi keshu kaoliie,” pt. II, p. 215; 
note that only 4 of the 213 titles he lists on pp. 199-211 are illustrated, according to 
his notes. The Li jing ji published by Yu Xin’an in 1566 follows a variation on the 
standard format: the illustrations are at the top of the page and are surrounded by 
text, making the picture area even smaller and the pictures less detailed as a result. 
See Zhou Wu, Zhongguo guben xiqu chatu xuan, p. 7. An excerpt from this anony- 
mous play, the earliest extant example of the liyuan xi or Pear Garden drama of 
Fujian, appears as “The Lichee and the Mirror,” in Mair, Columbia Anthology of 
Traditional Chinese Literature, pp. 1295-98. Pages from Huang Ming zhusi gongan 
(Otsuka 3011.01) and Tangguo zhizhuan (Otsuka 32038.04) are reproduced in 
Chagoku Min Shin no ehon, pp. 33 and 29 respectively. 

21. Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 44-47. 

22. Zhou Yuejiao, a Nanjing native, was active as a publisher from 1590 to 1600; 
see Zhang Huijian, Ming Qing Jiangsu wenren nianbiao, pp. 345, 348, 378. His edition 
of Sanguo in 12 juan was published the same year as his major effort, Hanyuan 
xinshu in 156 juan. According to Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, 
pp. 363~64, the copy of the latter at Beijing University has Renshoutang in the 
lower end of the banxin; Wang speculates that Zhou bought the blocks from another 
publisher. 

23. See Wang Qingzheng, “Arts of Ming Woodblock-Printed Images,” pp. 56— 
58; and Pan Yuanshi, “Zhongguo banhua yishu fazhan jianshi,” p. 12. Jiang Xingyu, 
Ming kanben Xixiang ji yanjiu, p. 74, notes that of the nearly 60 Ming editions of 
Xixiang ji, only one gives the name of the carvers of the text, that edited by Xu 
Shifan in 1580; they were members of the Huang family of Shexian. For information 
about the better-known block carvers of the Wanli and later periods, see Wang 
Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, pp. 74-85; and Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, 
pp. 5-8, 28-33; Zhou (pp. 5-6) notes that from the Shexian Huang genealogy, 
members of the family were block carvers from around 1436 to 1850 with the period 
of their greatest prominence being ca. 1573 to 1661, precisely when block-printed 
books reached their peak of development. See also Zhou Wu, Wulin chatu xuanji, 
Pp. 194-95. ; 

24. This is the contention of Bao Zunpeng in Chang Pide, Mingdai banhua 
xuan, Preface, pp. 1-2; see also Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, pp. 72-83, on 
book illustrators. 

25. This point is commonly made; see, e.g., Clunas, “Words and Images in 
Ming Books,” p. 2. 
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26. Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, p. 6; Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua 
shi, p. 73; Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 264; Wang Fang-yu, “Book Illustrations,” in 
Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, p. 31. 

27. Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti,” pp. 89-193. Fu records that Liu Suming 
carved illustrations for Jinling editions of Gujin xiaoshuo and Jingshi tongyanand a 
Fujian edition of Sanguo zhi yanyi (pp. 189-90); Wang Shaohuai illustrated Tang 
shu zhizhuan tiping (1592), Da Song zhongxing tongsu yanyi, and Dong Xi Jin yanyi 
(1612) (pp.190~91). Fu also lists six other illustrators of fiction; on Liu Junyu, see Fu, 
pp. 191-92; and Lu Gong, “Guben xiaoshuo xinjian,” pp. 154~55. 

28. Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, p. 9. 

29. Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, p. 71. 

30. Ibid., p. 73; Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, Pp. 39. 

31. See Dictionary of Ming Biography, pp. 438-39, for biographical information 
concerning Fang Yulu, and pp. 212-15 for a sketch of the life and accomplishments 
of Cheng Dayue. Illustrations from Cheng shi moyuan can be found in several sources, 
among them, Chang Pide, Mingdai banhua xuan, pp. 40-52; and Chagoku Min 
Shin no ehon, p. 67. For comparisons of the two albums, see Kobayashi and Sabin, 
“Great Age of Anhui Printing,” pp. 25-33. 

32. Representative Shizhuzhai prints are reproduced in Huang Tsai-lang, ZLhong- 
hua minguo chuantong banhua yishu, pp. 28-53; others appear in Wood, Chinese 
Illustration, pp. 60, 62-65, and in Chang Pide, Mingdai banhua xuan, PP. 137~40. 
Biographical information on Hu Zhengyan can be found scattered throughout Zhang 
Huijian, Ming Qing Jiangsu wenren nianbiao, cf. PP. 332, 482, 520, 579, 697, 772, etc; 
see also Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, pp. 16-18; Wang Bomin, “Hu Zheng- 
yan,” pp. 29-39; Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 10-13. For a brief but 
very useful discussion of Hu Zhengyan and his publications, see Tsien, Review of 
Chinese Colour Prints by Jan Tschichold. Wang Qingzheng (“Arts of Ming Woodblock- 
Printed Images,” p. 58) terms such decorated paper albums the “pinnacle of develop- 
ment” of woodblock printing. 

33. In his preface to his Wuyan Tang shi /uapu, Huang Fengchi bragged that he 
had assembled the best craftsmen in the land; see Chang Pide, Mingdai banhua 
xuan, pp. 56-71; the title page is on p. 54, and his comment is quoted on p. 53. For 
a recent reprint of Huang’s compilations, see Huang Fengchi, Tangshi huapu. Huang’s 
illustrator Cai Ruzuo, from Anhui, also illustrated Tuhua zongyi compiled by Yang 
Erzeng, a Hangzhou native; it was reprinted late in the Ming by Wenlinge in Nanjing, 
according to Kobayashi and Sabin, “Great Age of Anhui Printing,” p. 28; see also 
Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti,” pp. 172a~75a, on Huang’s publications. See Chang 
Pide, Mingdai banhua xuan, pp. 72~81, for reproductions of pages from Huang’s 
retitled Tang Jieyuan fang Gujin huapu; Fu Xihua (“Mingdai huapu jieti,” p. 169b) 
notes that the first edition appeared in Suzhou during the Wanli. Fu (p. 1704) also 
notes that four illustrations are signed, all by artists who lived decades after Tang 
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Yin died. The late Ming edition of Xixiang7i is described, with color illustrations, in 
Kobayashi, “Mindai hanga no seishin”; and also in Delbanco, “The Romance of the 
Western Chamber.” One illustration is reproduced in Edgren, Chinese Rare Books, 
p. 33, fig. 18. 

34. Seven of the eight illustrations from Qinglou yunyu guangji appear in Chang 
Pide, Mingdai banhua xuan, pp. 98-111; Chang quotes the “Fanli” on p. 96 and 
reproduces the table of contents and a page of text on pp. 97 and 112, respectively. 
Fu Xihua (“Zhongguo banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu,” p. 189a) notes that the 
1616 edition in 4 juan was both compiled and illustrated by Zhang Mengzhang and 
carved by three of the famous Huang family of Huizhou carvers. Zhou Wu reproduces 
several illustrations from that edition in his Huipai banhua shi lunji, pp. 78-80; he 
indicates (p. 67) that the compiler was Zhu Yuanliang, and the publication date 
was 1618. Clearly this edition already set a very high artistic standard for book illustra- 
tion. For illustrations from Wz sao ji and Wu sao erji, see Chang Pide, Mingdai 
banhua xuan, pp. 141-95, although since the National Central Library copy of the 
latter was printed from worn blocks, the illustrations from it are not as clear as those 
from Wx sao jt. For a biographical sketch of Wang Zhideng, see Dictionary of Ming 
Biography, pp. 1361-63. 

35. Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti,” pp. 182a—83bff. He lists Jiyazhai in Suzhou 
as the most prolific, having produced a total of six albums during the last years of 
the Wanli era and in 1621. 

36. See reproductions of Gujin xiaoshuo, Zhongyi Shuihu zhuan, and Xiyou ji 
illustrations in Chugoku Min Shin no ehon, pp. 30, 37, 36. Zhongyi Shuihu zhuan 
was reprinted by Jieziyuan in the Qing; one of its illustrations appears in Fu Xihua, 
Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, 2: 768. A complete set of the Shuihu illus- 
trations were reprinted as Ming Rongyutang ke Shuihu zhuan tu. The illustrations of 
the third of these publications are reproduced as Li Zhuowu xiansheng piping Xiyou 
fi chatu. 

37. Qingye zhong illustrations: see Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua 
xuanji, pp. 794-99; for synopses of its stories, see Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu 
tiyao, pp. 312~14. Equally detailed carvings by brothers Huang Yikai (1580-1622) 
and Huang Yibin (b. 1581)—of less beautiful illustrations by Wang Geng (1573- 
1620)—were printed in the 1610 Qifengguan edition of Bei Xixiang ji. See Xixiang ji 
renwu huaxuan. Copies of Yanshi, at least its fascicle of illustrations, are to be found 
in nearly every major Chinese library collection; they were apparently treasured— 
and must have been produced in sizable numbers. For a discussion of the poetry 
connected with its pictures, see Nienhauser, “Reading of the Poetic Captions in an 
Illustrated Version.” For reproductions of selected illustrations, see Fu Xihua, Zhong- 
guo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 666-72. 

38. On the practice of hanging paintings and mounted calligraphy together, see 
the unpublished paper by Ellen Johnston Laing, “Qiu Ying and the Xiang Family,” 
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pp. 24-25. The practice of pairing illustrations with verse can be seen in the publi- 
cations of the Hangzhou native Yang Erzeng, such as the travelogue Xinjian Hainei 
giguan (Curious sights from throughout the country, newly carved; 1610); see Hung- 
lam Chu’s comments in Mote and Chu, Calligraphy and the East Asian Book, pp. 
142-45; Yang also compiled fiction, including the religious novel Han Xiangzi (1623). 
On the combination of verse and paintings on silk fans, see Fong, Beyond Represen- 
tation, p. 226; and Siggstedt, “Zhou Chen,” pp. 65-66. For a study of a famous 
series of illustrations for the Shiing, see Murray, Ma Hezhi. 

39. For the combined edition of Shuihuand Sanguo, see the carefully produced 
three-color photoreprint of the “album” section (the title page is navy blue and red; 
the poems and their commentaries are printed in black and red): Yingyin Chongzhen 
ben Yingxiong pu tuzan; selected illustrations are reprinted in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo 
gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 811-21. For a brief discussion of this edition and 
alist of its contents, see Zhongguo tongsu xiaoshuo zongmu tiyao, pp. 265-70. Other 
luminaries who contributed to this volume include Wan Jing (jinshi 1616), who 
died in 1624 of a beating he suffered in court for opposing the powerful court 
eunuch Wei Zhongxian, Han Jing, the zhuangyuan or top scholar in the imperial 
examinations of 1610, and Chen Renxi (1579-1634), a scholar demoted by Wei Zhong- 
xian in 1627. Although it may be argued that these are all false attributions, it is 
certainly the case that noted literati did take part in the production of other novels; 
all those cited here contributed to the Sanguo illustrations, significantly. For biograph- 
ical information, see Dictionary of Ming Biography, pp. 1467-71 (Wen Zhenmeng), 
pp. 237 and 707 (Wan Jing), p. 1243 (Han Jing), pp. 161-63 (Chen Renxi); and 
Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period, pp. 345-47 (Huang Daozhou). For a late ex- 
ample of an album of woodblock portraits followed by texts, see Wanxiaotang hua- 
zhuan (1750), compiled and illustrated by Shangguan Zhou. 

40. One pair of Xiyou bu illustrations is reproduced in Zhou Wu, Zhongguo 
gudai banhua baitu, fig. 75; there Zhou discusses their function to allude to the 
narrative, but only indirectly. Zhou identifies the anonymous illustrator as having 
worked in the Suzhou style. For the full set, see the photoreprint of the original 1641 
edition produced by Wenxue guji kanxingshe, Beijing, in 1955. On the question of 
authorship for Xiyou bu, see Gao Hongjun, “Xiyou bu zuozhe shi shei?.” 

41. I refer to Yu Jiyue’s editions of Bangu Tang Yu zhuan and You Xia zhizhuan, 
for illustrations, see Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 629-32 
and 633-41 respectively, and Chagoku Min Shin no ehon, pp. 20-21. For illustrations 
from Xiuxiang Jingu qiguan, see Wood, Chinese Illustration, p. 36. See Wang Bomin, 
Zhongguo banhua shi, pp. 80-81, discusses these and other, slightly different, illus- 
tration formats. 

42. This comment is by Yao Dajuin in “Pleasure of Reading Drama,” p. 445. 

43. For examples of characters from novels being used in folk art prints, see 
Huang Tsai-lang, Zhonghua minguo chuantong banhua yishu, p. 72 (Sun Wukong), 
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pp. 73, 107 (Guan Gong); and references in note 48 to this chapter. Two of Chen’s 
Shuihu yezi are to be found in Zhou Wu, Zhongguo gudai banhua baitu, p. 140, see 
Zhou's comments on Chen, p. 7; for others of his illustrations, see pp. 50-51, 127— 
393 141-44; Zhou Wu, Zhongguo guben xiqu chatu xuan, pp. 220~31; Wang Fang-yu, 
“Book Illustrations,” p. 42. Wang Fang-yu (p. 41) explains yezi and the terms and 
denotations on these playing cards, as does Fu Xihua in his colophon to the reprint 
of Yuan Ming xiqu yezi, in Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo gudian banhua congkan, 4: 
34-36. For a portrait of Chen from Yuyue san buxiu tuzan (1740), see Wang Fang- 
yu, “Book Illustration,” p. 31. See James Cahill, Compelling Image, pp. 106-45, for a 
discussion of Chen’s various portraits as likely simultaneously self-portraits and cari- 
catures. Reprints of his work include Chen Laolian hui Bogu yezi, Ming Chen Hongshou 
Shuihu yezi; Huang Yongquan, Chen Laolian banhua xuanji; Chen Hongshou huace, 
Yu Yi, Ming Chen Hongshou huaji; Chen Laolian shanshui huace, Chen’s illustrations 
for the early anthology of poetry was reprinted as Chu ci tuzhu. Chen’s 1627 self- 
portrait is discussed in Vinograd, Boundaries of the Self, p. 31; see also pp. 30-36. For 
a study of both his life and work, see Kohara Hironobu, “Chin Koja shiron”; for a 
translation by Anne Burkus, see Kohara, “Introductory Study of Chen Hongshou.” 

44. For the works of Ren Xiong, see Zhou Wu, Zhongguo gudai banhua baitu, 
fig. 97; and Ren Weichang, jianxia zhuan tuce, reprinted as Ren Weichang Jianxia 
zhuan xiang, Ren Weichang Liexian jiupai (1854); Ren Weichang Yuyue xianxian xiang 
(1858); Ren Weichang Gaoshi zhuan xiang (1858). The last four were reprinted by 
Shanghai shuhua chubanshe in 1986. For biographical information and discussion 
of Ren’s work, including the comments cited above, see Vinograd, Boundaries of the 
Self; pp. 128-30, especially his penetrating self-portrait reproduced there as plate 17. 

45. This novel simply reproduced, with newly recarved blocks, many of the fine 
illustrations from its written sources, Sui shi yiwen (1633) and Sui Yangdi yanshi 
(1631), a fact generally unknown to the many scholars who have praised the artistry 
of its Sixuecaotang edition. See Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 147-48; 
and Dai Bufan, Xiaoshuo jianwen lu, p. 298; both quite appropriately cite Chu 
Renhuo’s novel Sui Tang yanyi as a noteworthy example of a fine Qing imprint. 

46. See Chang Pide’s comments to this effect in Mingdai banhua xuan, p. 2. For 
a new study of the effect of scholarly and philosophical trends of the mid-Qing on 
major novels of the period, see Roddy, Literati Identity. 

47. Wood (Chinese Illustration, p. 36) refers to a Chongzhen era edition in this 
comment; see also McMurtrie, The Book, pp. 549-50, for comments on the decline 
of European book illustrations; Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, pp. 165-66. 
For an example of a poor-quality illustration, see Chagoku Min Shin no ehon, p. 32; 
fig. 58 there shows a relatively small format Qing edition of Jin’gu giguan. 

48. On nienhua, see Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 288~91; P’an Yiian-shih, 
“Development of the Art of Print-making,” p. 27; Huang Tsai-lang, Zhonghua minguo 
chuantong banhua yishu, pp. 92-94. A Ying (Zhongguo lianhuan tuhua shihua, p. 15) 
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notes that single-sheet illustrations from popular stories began during the Qianlong 
period, followed thereafter by two- or even four-sheet sets; see his plate 25, a Qing 
period nianhua set illustrating scenes from Xixiang ji. Important general sources 
are: A Ying, Zhongguo nianhua fazhan shiliie; Jin Rujie, Zhongguo chuantong minjian 
nianhua yanjiu, idem, Zhongguo gedi nianhua yanjiu, Nafu yingxiang, P’an Yuan- 
shih et al., Special Exhibition; Pan Yiian-shi and Wang Lixia, Yangliuging banhua. 
On the erotic prints produced during the Qing, see Gulik, Erotic Colour Prints. On 
more recent block-prints, see “Rustic Woodblock Pictures”; on nianhua produced 
in Taiwan, see Tzen Peifang, “Fading Ink.” Julia Andrews (Painters and Politics, pp. 
68-69) notes the enormous volume of nianhua produced in more recent times: 
6,763,500 in 1950, for example. Nianhua, like the serial picture books mentioned 
above in Chapter 2, esp. note 2 to that chapter, underwent very serious reform 
during the early years of the People’s Republic to make them more appropriate 
ideologically. This involved replacing door gods with smiling peasants, kitchen gods 
with a beaming Mao; traditional forms began to reappear in the 1980s, however. 

49. Guo Weiqu (Zhongguo banhua shiliie, p. 165) comments on this shift from 
tu (illustrations) to xiang (portraits) in fiction illumination during the Qing: he 
notes that during the late Qing only a few fine editions of novels, for the most part 
Honglou mengand Jinghua yuan, appeared. Even so, early printed editions of Honglou 
meng appeared with only portrait-type illustrations, starting with the “Cheng A” 
edition of 1791, which had 24; see Feng Qiyong and Li Xifan, Honglou meng da 
cidian, pp. 932~48. The nineteenth-century critic of this novel Zhang Xinzhi dis- 
paraged the further step, starting with the 1820 Tenghuaxie edition, of reducing the 
number of illustrations to fifteen—from which all background details had been 
deleted. See comment 30 in his “Honglou meng dufa,” trans. Andrew H. Plaks, in 
Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, p. 340. 

50. Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, p. 181. Lithographic printing technology 
made possible highly detailed illustrations; the many works of popular fiction pub- 
lished by Saoyeshanfang and other Shanghai publishing houses in the early decades 
of the twentieth century are good examples. See Cohn, Vignettes from the Chinese. 

gt. See Murray, “Evolution of Buddhist Narrative Illustrations in China,” p. 22. 

52. See the comments of Robert Mowry, in Chu-tsing Li and James Watt, The 
Chinese Scholar's Studio, p. 162, on the shift to smaller human figures. 

53. This motif has been commonly used in European art to draw the viewer's 
gaze through a passage or to some other plane of existence, beyond that of the point- 
ing figure. See Gandelman, Reading Pictures, Viewing Texts. Yao Dajuin (“Pleasure 
of Reading Drama,” p. 442) also draws attention to this element in the Hongzhi 
Xixiang jt illustrations. 

54. Variations on common forms of these objects can be seen in virtually every 
collection of book illustrations from the Ming. For mountains, see, e.g., Chagoku 
Min Shin no ehon, pp. 28, 53, $4, 109, 88; for Taihu rocks, see pp. 9, 13, 31, 41. The 
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degree of conventionality in representation is demonstrated by trees: evergreens 
seldom have the large limbs that would produce large scars when broken off and do 
not hollow out fromthe inside in age as do deciduous trees, and yet both types 
appear with identical large, healed-over scars through which the viewer looks into 
the dark and mysterious interior of the trunk. 

55. See Yao Dajuin, “Pleasure of Reading Drama,” pp. 453~54, for a discussion 
of the palm in book illustrations. Note, too, the exceptionally attractive bananas 
and rocks in the illustrations of the cihua; see Figs 4.12—4.13 in this volume. Harold 
Shadick includes a photograph of this plant, identified as a plantain, in Shandong 
in his translation of Lao Can youji (Liu T’ieh-yiin, The Travels of Lao Tian, fig. 10). 
I am grateful to David Rolston for reminding me of this example. 

56. The best-known collection of Ming erotic block-prints and book illustrations 
is Gulik, Evotic Color Prints; in the rather large collection compiled by Michel 
Beurdeley et al., Chinese Erotic Art, there are only a few book illustrations. 

57. The representation of the contents of a dream in a balloon issuing, usually 
through a curl, from the head of the dreamer began well before the Ming: see the 
late Tang mural reproduced in Zhongguo shiku, vol. 4, plate 82; I am indebted to 
Ellen Johnston Laing for this reference. 

58. This shortened version of Xiyou ji, the Liu Liantai edition of Tang Sanzang 
Xiyou shi'e zhuan, was reprinted in Guben xiaoshuo congkan, 1st collection. 

59. See Yao Dajuin, “Pleasure of Reading Drama,” pp. 455-456, on the conven- 
tions of figure illustrations in printed plays of the Ming. Yao (p. 447) further observes 
that the “viewer's fixed distance in relation to the figures and unchanging vantage 
point result in a visual effect that closely resembles the visual experience of a stage 
performance.” This stimulating idea is undermined by the utter dissimilarity between 
the lavish backgrounds of the printed illustrations and the bare or irrelevant deco- 
rations traditionally to be found on the Chinese stage. The engagement of the reader 
Yao discusses is a function, I believe, of the familiarity of the illustrations with the 
other visual, not theatrical, arts, a point to be taken up below. Size of image as a 
gauge of social status is clearly at work in the illustrations of Yuan qu xuan (1616), 
for example. For many variations on the distant and foreground figures of the same 
size, see Yingyin Ming Chongzhen ben Yingxiong pu tuzan, pp. 4a, §a, 9a, 12a, Isa, 
18a, 27a, 32a, 40a, 46a, 50a, 59a, 61a, 93a (4a, 7a, 36a, 53a, $4a, 674, 71a, are interest- 
ing variations; in 7a the distant figure is on the upper left and stands behind trees 
that do not reach his waist); for an example, see Fig. 4.36 in this volume. These 
repeated scenes are far more frequent in the Sanguo section than in the Shuihu 
section; the former narrates numerous battles involving large armies, whereas the 
latter focuses on the adventures of individual heroes. These are distinguishable 
“genres” of illustrations as a consequence. Conventional generalizations of indi- 
vidual features and size distinctions appeared in portrait prints as well during the 
Ming and Qing; see Wang Fang-yu, “Book Illustrations,” p. 40, for this avoidance 
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of individualistic features. On faces on porcelains, see Little, Chinese Ceramics of the 
Transitional Period, esp. pp. 56, 71, 96-97, 121 (the two latter pieces have Xixiang ji 
illustrations); and Curtis and Little, Chinese Porcelains, pp. 120, 136, 153. For James 
Crump’s usual blend of keen insight and good humor in comments about this 
question, see Chinese Theater, pp. 8-9. 

60. Kobayashi and Sabin, “Great Age of Anhui Printing,” p. 25; Zhou Wu, 
Huipai banhua shi lunji, p. 28; Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, pp. 77-80. The 
idea that regional styles are a function of professionalism and specialization is from 
P’an Yiian-shih, “Development of the Art of Print-making,” p. 6. For divisions 
between the schools of illustrators, see Chen Guoqing and Liu Guojun, Banben 
xue, pp. 98-99. 

61. Zhou Wu, Zhongguo gudai banhua baitu, plates 19 and 21, are examples of 
early Nanjing illustrations; the 1398 Guanshiyin pusa pumenpin jing he cites, in the 
Beijing Library, merits comparison with Fig. 4.14 in this volume, a 1423 printing of 
the same text in the Sackler Museum at Harvard. They may have been printed from 
the same blocks, despite the difference in dates. Jiang Zanchu (Nanjing shihua, p. 
143) notes that whereas the Fuchuntang and Shidetang editions continued the Jian- 
yang style of illustrations, other printers such as the Wenlinge and Jizhizhai produced 
books illuminated in the Huizhou style. Zheng Zhenduo identified the results of 
this shift as a move toward “producing literary amusements for the scholar’s desk” 
(cited in Guo Weiqu, Zhongguo banhua shiliie, p. 56). 

62. Zhou Wu, himself'a woodblock artist, has written both extensively and pas- 
sionately about the Shexian block carvers; see his Huipai banhua shi lunji, esp. pp. 
1-9. Zhou (pp. 5—6) is quick to point out that the Anhui style appeared only during 
the Wanli era; previous to that, the work of Anhui artists was little different from 
the Jianyang-Nanjing style. Zhou (p. 12) notes that the first good example of the 
Huizhou style was Xinbian Mulian jiumu quanshan xiwen (1582). See also Wang 
Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, pp. 74-85; Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti”?; Wang 
Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, pp. 351, 400-402, et passim. Kobayashi and 
Sabin (“Great Age of Anhui Printing”) confine their comments to the more artistic 
of Anhui school prints. 

63. The most extensive compilation of Hangzhou book illustrations is Zhou 
Wu, Wulin chatu xuanji; he includes the Meihua xishen pu (p. 5; see Fig. 4.4 in this 
volume), and the novels Shuihu zhuan (the Rongyutang edition, p. 55), Pingyao 
zhuan (pp. 53-54), Sui Yangdi yanshi (pp. 57-58), Chan zhen yishi (p. 56), and the 
Chongzhen edition of Jin Ping Mei (pp. 59-60) among his examples. Chen Hong- 
shou’s illustrations for Shuihu are presented on pp. 140 (the Shuihu yezt) and 141-42 
(the “Guanhuatang” edition); Chen’s illustrations for Bogu yezi are on p. 143, for the 
play jiaohong ji on p. 127, for Bei Xixiang ji (1639) on pp. 128-32; both of the latter 
were carved by Xiang Nanzhou. Ren Xiong’s illustrations appear on pp. 32-37, and 
the Honglou meng illustrations on pp. 37-39. There were two editions of the last, 
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Zhou points out: one undated and the other from 1879. He notes that the editions 
differ on the portrait of Daiyu: one name is written with a short yu character and — 
the second with a taller version. For a complete set of these illustrations, see the 
modern photoreprint—Gai Qi, Honglou meng tuyong, selected illustrations appear 
in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, pp. 1019-27; all are from the 
1879 edition. For the date 1816, see A Ying, “Mantan Honglou meng de chatu he 
huace,” p. 62. 

64. See Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, pp. 8-9, for biographical data on 
Huizhou school illustrators and carvers. Wang Daokun, a member of the jinshi 
class of 1547, is best known as an unusually conscientious local official who played 
an important role in repulsing pirates along the Fujian coast; he is often identified 
with the Tiandu waichen who wrote the 1589 preface to Shuihu zhuan. See Dictionary 
of Ming Biography, 2: 1427-30; and Zhuang Yifu, Gudian xiqu cunmu huikao, p. 431, 
for a brief biographical sketch and, pp. 431-433, for information concerning the 

- historical plays Wang compiled. Tsien (Paper and Printing, p. 266) speculates on the 
percentage of block-prints created by the Huang family; all came originally from 
Qiuchuan in Xin’an and migrated throughout the lower Yangtze region. 

65. Compare the early tree (pp. 43, 184), human figure (pp. 26, 184), horse (pp. 
138, 187), and mounted warrior (pp. 26, 27, 138, 182) designs in Zhang Daoyi, 
Zhongguo gudai tu'an xuan, with those in book illustrations in this chapter; Song 
period designs in this compilation are elaborate flowers and leaves that contrast 
sharply with the spare plum blossoms in the contemporary album Meihua xishen pu 
(see Fig. 4.4 in this volume). Dunhuang materials in Liu Qingxiao and Zhuge Kai, 
Dunhuang zhuangshi tu'an, include horses, deer, wolves, tigers, and other animals 
(pp. 77-81); cf. also the mounted warriors on pp. 128-29, 131, 133, 135—although all 
are stylized and apparently conventional, again they do not resemble similar figures 
in Yuan and Ming book illustrations. Nor do tomb illuminations in Sullivan, Symbols 
of Eternity. 

66. A Ying, Zhongguo lianhuan tuhua shihua, pp. 1-3. For studies of the Wu 
Liang si, see Wu Hung, Wu Liang Shrine. “Iconic” book illustrations continued not 
only in Buddhist texts but also as Confucian albums of portraits. A case in point is 
the Ming Lidai guren xiangaan (1485) reproduced in Zheng Zhenduo, Zhongguo 
gudai banhua congkan, 1: 393-490. For early uses of “monoscenic” and “continuous” 
formats in pre-Tang tomb tiles, see Fong, Beyond Representation, pp. 13-14. Hsio- 
yen Shih (“Readings and Re-readings of Narrative in Dunhuang Murals,” esp. pp. 
59-65) details how wall paintings more frequently “refer” to a story than “tell” it. 
Pope Gregory the Great (d. 604) praised just this broader comprehensibility: “It is 
one thing to worship a picture, it is another to learn in depth, by means of pictures, 
a venerable story. For that which writing makes present to the reader, pictures make 
present to the illiterate, to those who only perceive visually, because in pictures the 
ignorant see the story they ought to follow, and those who don’t know their letters 
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find that they can, after a fashion, read. Therefore, especially for the common folk, 
pictures are the equivalent of reading.” Synod of Arras, Chapter 14, Sacrorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio, ed. J. D. Mansi (Paris and Leipzig, 1901-27), trans. in Alberto 
Manguel, History of Reading, p. 97. 

67. See Wu Hung’s path-breaking “What Is Bianxiang?,” esp. pp. 119, 131-36. See 
also Murray, “Issues in the Development of Narrative Illustration in China”; and 
idem, “Evolution of Buddhist Narrative Illustration in China,” esp. pp. 125-28; I am 
indebted to both Wu and Murray forcritical terminology and insights into the reading 
of illustrations as well as for the specific information and comments cited. On the 
conventions of placement, see Miya Tsugio, “So Gen hanpon ni miru Hokekyo-e,” 
pp. 17-18, on the conventional placement of donors to the lower left of the Buddha 
in the frontispieces of printed sutras of the Song and Yuan periods; fora Dunhuang 
example, see Matsumoto Eiichi, Tonkoga no kenkyt, fig, 118, the Shiwang jing tujuan 
(Picture scroll of the Zen Kings Sutra). See Murray, “Evolution of Buddhist Narrative 
Illustration in China,” p. 126, for the use of cartouches; and Sullivan, Symbols of 
Eternity, p. 50, for the uniformity in wall paintings of the Tang and their “painterly” 
use of outlines rather than the use of patches of color, “a decorator’s technique.” 
Murray (p. 139) observes that movement away from previous conventions in Chan 
paintings exemplifies its “anti-iconic” tradition. 

68. For authoritative studies of bianwen recitations and their relationships with 
other narratives throughout Asia, see Mair, Tun-huang Popular Narratives, and idem, 
Painting and Performance, which explores the connections between bianwen and 
bianxiang using a comparative approach. By considering this material from the 
perspective of the art historian, Wu Hung (“What Is Bianxiang?”), reaches quite 
different conclusions. Clearly the relationship between pictures and texts found at 
Dunhuang is complicated, and the sort of parallels drawn by Mair between Chinese 
cultural artifacts and those of cultures across Asia and even Europe are still relevant 
and may well complicate Wu Hung’s readings when the two approaches are consid- 
ered together. 

69. See the illustrations reproduced in Mair, Tun-huang Popular Narratives, p. x; 
and Strassberg, “Buddhist Storytelling Texts from Tun-huang,” pp. 79-84; the illus- 
trations latter, the third contest from “Sariputra and the Six Masters of Heterdoxy,” 
were initially printed in reverse order; they appear correctly in CHINOPERL Papers 9 
(1979-80), pp. 159-54, to be viewed from right to left. For a discussion of these 
illustrations and their relation to the dianwen text from the art-historical perspective, 
see Wu Hung, “What Is Bianxiang?,” pp. 139, 153-56. A Ying (Zhongguo lianhuan 
tuhua shibua, p. 4) notes that the banners found at Dunhuang also include narrative 
sequences of pictures. Some do, although the many reproduced in Whitfield and 
Farrer, Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, are iconic. A Ying sees the juxtaposition of 
illustration with text in some of these banners as a crucial first stage in the develop- 
ment of illustrated texts. The group of banners that portray scenes from the life of 
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the Buddha, for example (see Whitfield and Farrer, pp. 53-59, plates 25-30), consists 
of isolated narrative scenes, not a sequence as such, and the attached segments of 
text consist of only a few lines each. The early Ming Shengji tu (1444) replicates this 
format of discontinuous narrative scenes divided by brief texts; see Zheng Zhenduo, 
Zhongguo gudai banhua congkan, 1: 371-92. 

7o. See Pal and Meech-Pekarik, Buddhist Book Illumination, pp. 229-33. The 
drama of the illustrations of this sutra is curiously paralleled in the frontispiece from 
a twelfth-century scroll-mounted sutra in the Freer Gallery of Art of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C.: its central image is the Buddha, who is surrounded 
by a number of disciples, deities, guardians, and patrons, but there are two small 
figures at the foot of his dais who are not listening to his sermon—they are convers- 
ing with each other. This irreverence is reminiscent of the wildly incongruous (and 
often bawdy) elements to be found in medieval European illuminated manuscripts. 

71. See the numerous illustrations in Pal and Meech-Pekarik, Buddhist Book Illu- 
minations, esp. p. 254; and Weidner, Latter Days of the Law; they trace Nepalese and 
Tibetan influences in particular. See Weidner, pp. 33 and 67, for the exportation of 
Buddhist images from China to Japan as well. 

72. For an example of the dream, not emanating from the head of the dreamer 
but being brought to him from outside, see Matsumoto Eiichi, Tonkoga no kenkya, 
fig. 73, a painting on silk. Max Loehr (Chinese Landscape Woodcuts, pp. 42-54) lists 
and analyzes the elements of design that he uses when comparing these illustrations 
with contemporary paintings; the statement quoted here is from p. 54. All four illus- 
trations, in their entirety and in detail, are reproduced in Loehr, figs. 6-17. Compare 
the trees, mountains, and structures in the Buddhist painted banners found at Dun- 
huang (now in the British Museum) that narrate the life of the Buddha reproduced 
in Whitfield and Farrer, Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, pp. 53-59. Julia Murray 
(“Evolution of Buddhist Narrative Illustration in China,” pp. 129-30) mentions the 
practice among leading artists of painting Buddhist temple murals that began around 
the middle of the Tang, but only Li Gonglin among famous artists was known to 
have done so during the Song, Significantly, and appropriately for an art concentrating 
on outlines, Li Gonglin’s style became most influential for book illustrations. 

73. Portraits were often the prerogative of professional artists, some of whom 
made a living primarily by re-creating the likenesses of dead ancestors for the ances- 
tral halls of the pious. Needless to say, such “portraits” may have been considerably 
less than faithful representations of the faces of the living. Yet they were based on 
common forms and elaborated in response to the verbal or written descriptions of 
descendants and friends; the finished products must have resembled literally as well 
as symbolically at least those faces still held in living memory. In acknowledgment 
of the skill of the best among them, literati painters of thé Ming and Qing often 
turned to professionals for the faces of subjects in artistic garden settings of their 
own composition, as in the painting dedicated to Sheng Taozhu mentioned later in 
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this chapter. Conventions of portrait paintings included appropriate companions, 
not necessarily friends of the subject, in “elegant gatherings” (yajz), servants of smaller 
physical size to indicate their difference in status from the subject, and various 
emblems of their interests or accomplishments. Most were characterized by “conven- 
tionalized gesture and demeanor,” a combination of a received artistic phrases shaped 
by the ability to re-create the complexity and variety of real individuals. In this, the 
best of the professional portraitists again paralleled practice of the literati painters 
by basing themselves firmly on tradition but being unlimited by its precedents. 
Vinograd (Boundaries of the Self, p. 9) notes the inclusion of “cultural paragons” in 
a portrait painting; see also p. 6 on the commonality of portrait paintings, and p. 5 
on their combinations of “stereotype and individuation.” James Cahill (Distant 
Mountains, pp. 215-16) presents a less favorable view of such portaits: “all project 
the same bland, genial visage.” For a recent use of such ancestral portraits, see 
Hayes, “Specialists and Written Materials,” p. 102n77. See Loehr, Chinese Landscape 
Woodcuts, p. 47, for the oblique tree trunk. 

74. For an extensive study of Qiu Ying, his acquaintances and friends, and his 
art, see Little, “Demon Queller” (see p. sn for further references); Qiu figures 
prominently as well in Cahill, Parting at the Shore, esp. pp. 201-10. For an older 
biographical sketch of Qiu Ying, see Dictionary of Ming Biography, 255-57. Tregear 
(“Painting and Representational Design,” p. 144) notes that Qiu Ying’s “palace lady” 
genre “became the accepted style for woodblock printed illustrations progressively 
more popular through the century.” I suspect that this conclusion somewhat exag- 
gerates Qiu’s contribution, as we will see below. James Cahill (“Orthodox Move- 
ment in Early Ch’ing Painting,” pp. 178-79) notes that Wang Shimin “carelessly” 
included Qiu Ying among the orthodox along with Tang Yin and the others men- 
tioned above. The jin guyuan tu, which may be attributed erroneously to Qiu Ying, 
is in the Chion-in, Kyoto. Details from two of Qiu’s most famous paintings are 
reproduced in Chagoku Min Shin no ehon, p. 99; Cahill discusses them in Parting at 
the Shore, pp. 203-4. Ellen Johnston Laing (pers. comm., May 1996) is not con- 
vinced that either is actually by Qiu Ying. However, even if they are not, such 
conventional elements as rocks and trees are similar to those of the finer book illus- 
trations attributed to known artists. Laing (“Wives, Daughters, and Lovers,” p. 34) 
notes a subject shared by Qiu’s daughter and a literati woman painter, perhaps the 
product of a single model followed by both. Book illustrations attributed to Qiu 
Ying, all of them dating from the Wanli era at some time after his death, can be 
found in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, 1: 192-97; Zhou Wu, 
Zhongguo guben xiqu chatu xuan, p. 48 (the play Qianjin ji); and idem, Huipai 
banjua shi lunji, p. 26 (Lienti zhuan). Another book, Xiaozhen lu, with illustrations 
attributed to Qiu Ying exists only in an 1870 edition; see Fu Xihua, “Zhongguo 
banhua yanjiu zhongyao shumu,” p. 187a, no. 963. | am indebted to assistance from 
E. J. Laing in finding these references. For her study of the painting mentioned here 
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as a representation of a formal garden, see “Qiu Ying’s Depiction of Sima Guang’s 
Duluo Yuan.” - 

75. See Clapp, Painting of T ang Yin, pp. 51-52, 237, for this collaborative exercise, 
and p. 85, on the type of figures painted by Tang Yin and his contemporaries. See 
Dictionary of Ming Biography, for biographical sketches of Zhu (Chu Yiin-ming), 
pp. 392~97, and Zhou Chen (Chou Ch’en), pp. 262-63. The specialization in one 
type of painting has been a feature of Chinese art since the Northern Song academy; 
see Fong, Beyond Representation, p. 179. Marc Wilson (“Continuity and Change,” 
p. xlix) comments on the propensity of artists to specialize during this period, con- 
cluding: “We rightly associate each with a specific range of subject matter.” Clapp 
(Painting of T ang Yin, p. 256n10) warns against the uncritical acceptance of the 
Sheng Taozhu birthday scroll; Qiu Ying would have been a teenager at the time of 
its creation, if he were born around 1494 as is generally assumed. (For these notes of 
caution, I am again grateful to Ellen Johnston Laing.) Laing (“Wives, Daughters, 
and Lovers,” p. 34) observes the custom of requesting noted painters to provide 
pictures to accompany calligraphy by noted artists; one painter invited to perform 
this service was Qiu Ying’s daughter. Cahill, Clapp, and other scholars note the 
participation of Qiu Ying, Tang Yin, and other, literati artists in collaborative creations 
as a relatively common occurrence during the middle Ming; see Little, “Demon 
Queller,” esp. pp. 65-69. Both Little and Cahill (Parting at the Shore, pp. 207—10) 
emphatically refute evaluations of Qiu’s art as somehow inferior “craft” because of 
his professional status. 

76. Fong, Images of the Mind, pp. 177—79. For examples of such exercises, see 
Wai-kam Ho et al., Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting, pp. 342-47, figs. 254-1-6, or 
reproduction of sketches of earlier masters executed by Gu Jianlong (1606-87 or 
later). 

77. Fong, Images of the Mind, p. 8; 1 have changed Fong’s Wade-Giles romaniza- 
tion to Hanyu pinyin. See also Fong’s Beyond Representation, p. 20, for further com- 
ments on the importance of copying; note that this practice had more to do with 
the transmission of models than with the faithful duplication of the originals in 
every detail. 

78. Cahill, Painters Practice, p. 95, citing Chen Jiru’s note on Dong’s scroll of 
trees and rocks now in the Palace Museum, Beijing. Cahill, Lyric Journey, pp. 78— 
80, comments on the repetition of conventional elements in paintings joined with 
poetry during the late Ming; he cites works by the professional painters Du Jin and 
Qiu Ying as examples. 

79. Silbergeld, Chinese Painting Style, p. 46. 

80. Ibid., pp. 59; Richard Edwards (The World Around the Chinese Artist, p. 30) 
argues for what he sees as the particular, rather than the general, in Song landscape; 
however, these details are intended to draw the viewer away from the particular and 
to the general, from the typical toward the transcendent. For another comment on 
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the use of conventions in painting, see Sickman, “Chinese Painting Before 1100,” p. 
xv. I will return to the question of movement within illustration in Chapter 5. 

81. Cahill, Painter's Practice, p. 100. For a modern reprint of the classic manual, 
see Wang Gai, Jieziyuan huazhuan; an inferior reprint is Yeanban Jieziyuan huapu. 

82. Cahill, Painters Practice, pp. 100-101. 

83. Peter Heath ( Thirsty Sword) has remarked on the necessity for artists to accom- 
modate to popular tastes—in relation to oral raconteurs of the ’Antar epics in Arab 
countries. Clearly such interactions among cultural strata within a society are complex 
and require careful investigation. See also Richard Barnhart’s comments in Painters 
of the Great Ming, p. 39; his is the most lengthy study of the professional artists of 
the Ming period. See Kobayashi and Sabin, “Great Age of Anhui Printing,” pp. 26 
and 33, on the convoluted series of transpositions from a painting by artist Ding 
Yunpeng to its three-dimensional representation on an inkslab back to a two-dimen- 
sional block-print in the album Fang shi mopu of 1588. , 

84. Barnhart, Painters of the Great Ming, p. 39. 

85. Wang Qingzheng, “Arts of Ming Woodblock-Printed Images,” p. 57. On 
the function of albums, see Cahill, “Late Ming Landscape Albums,” pp. 150-53. On 
Huang Fengchi’s albums, see note 33 to this chapter. 

86. See Chinese Wood-Block Prints, the quotation is from the Foreword, p. 1. 
Here again, the nianhua prints developed in directions not generally pursued by 
book publishers during the Qing; I refer to the use of multiple blocks and damp- 
ened paper to achieve shades of coloration, a technique originated during the late 
Ming by artists at Shizhuzhai and other Jiangnan workshops; see note 48 to this 
chapter. Rongbaozhai was far less successful in its attempt to re-create outstanding 
block-prints of the past: clearly they did not destroy the old in order to create the 
new, as was of necessity the case when using a printed page as model for a reprint 
during the Ming and Qing. See Zhongguo banhua xuan—but to be fair, this book 
was produced during the first year of the Great Leap campaign, when quantity, not 
quality, was the goal assigned to all work units, even those in cultural areas. 

87. Although the European tradition seemingly valued precise reproduction in 
prints of famous paintings by such artists as Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein, 
most of their printed works of art were conceived as pen drawings. T. Sturge Moore 
(Albrecht Altdorfer, Introduction, p. 2) attributes to Albrecht Altdorfer a much clearer 
sense of the woodcut as an artistic medium; he considers Altdorfer the more suc- 
cessful artist in this medium as a consequence. It would appear that the Shizhuzhai 
imprints and the most refined of the later nianhua demonstrate just this sort of 
sensitivity to the block-print as a medium different from illustration with a brush 
on paper. 

88. Hsu Wen-chin, “Fictional Scenes on Chinese Transitional Porcelain,” p. 8; 
romanization modified. 

89. Kobayashi and Sabin, “Great Age of Anhui Printing,” p. 30. See the Japanese 
reprint of the original Huaigutang edition of Taiping shanshui shihua with preface 
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by Zhang Wanxuan of Ji’nan dated 1648: Xiao Yuncong, Taihei sansui shiga; a lesser 
quality reprint is idem, Jingke Xiao Chimu Taiping shanshui quantu. 

90. See Kobayashi and Sabin, “Great Age of Anhui Printing,” p. 32; they repro- 
duce one print each from Xiao’s Lisao tu and Taiping shanshui tu on p. 31. For a 
sample of Xiao Yuncong’s paintings, see Xiao, Xiao Chimu shanshui juan; this is a 
poor-quality reproduction, but the closeness of his brushwork here to the effects 
achieved by the Huizhou carvers in his Taiping shanshui tu album is remarkable 
nonetheless. Kobayashi Hiromitsu provides other illustrations from Xiao Yuncong’s 
Lisao tu and Taiping shanshui shihua in his Chagoku no hanga (pp. 87-90), along 
with a discussion of Xiao’s use of painting, printed, and literary sources. Here, too, 
Kobayashi concludes that elements of these block-prints were copied from earlier 
collections of block-prints of paintings; Xiao simply attempted, to a greater extent 
than his predecessors, to re-create the impression of brushwork (see pp. 89-92). 
The accomplishment of this effect was the result of the extraordinary skill of the 
carvers Liu Rong and Tang Shang. P’an Yiian-shih (“A Short History of the Art of 
Print-making,” p. 125) terms the album “not only a fine example of block-printing, 
but also a valuable reference for students of classical Chinese painting.” 

91. Cahill, “Late Ming Landscape Albums,” p..153. Wen Fong (Jmages of the 
Mind, pp. 120-24) discusses the huapu of paintings attributed to the Yuan artist Ni 
Zan (1301?-74) in the National Palace Museum, Taipei; catalogue entry No. 41 in 
this volume is Wang Hui’s (1632-1717) album of eight leaves entitled Fang Song Yuan 
shanshui ce (Landscapes after Song and Yuan masters); see pp. 184-92. See Barnhart, 
Painters of the Great Ming, p. 81 (cf. p. 87n60), for further comments on the use of 
nearly identical features in numerous landscape painting and print styles; see Weidner, 
“Women in the History of Chinese Painting,” p. 23, for comments on the rise to 
popularity of landscape painting after the Song, with figure painting taking a sec- 
ondary level of prominence. 

92. The use of such albums of models or diben is, at least to Robert van Gulik 
(Erotic Color Prints, pp. 160-63), the reason why nudes look so unrealistic in erotic 
prints: all the aiden had clothed models, and the same forms were used as needed by 
simply omitting the lines of cloth, producing “poor anatomical draftsmanship,” in 
his words. The best among these undistinguished bodies were based on drawings 
reportedly made by the painter Tang Yin. Gulik (see pp. 166-68) engages in an 
uninformed discussion of the supposed difficulty of printing nudes presented in 
linear drawings compared to the somewhat easier printing of colored areas in Japanese 
ukiyo-e. He (p. 169) also notes that the village of Yangliugqing near Tianjin, lionized 
on both sides of the Taiwan strait as the home of excellent carvers of nianhua during 
the late Qing, was famous for its erotic block-prints into the 1950s, when the PRC 
government finally terminated their production. Significantly, Clapp does not con- 
nect Tang Yin with erotic prints in her detailed study, The Painting of T ang Yin. On 
the picture-within-a-picture, see Weidner, “Aspects of Painting and Patronage at 
the Mongol Court,” pp. 44-45, for a discussion of a remarkable painting in the 
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Nelson-Atkins Museum by Liu Guandao, a Yuan court artist, which has a scholar 
reclining in front of a screen that itself presents a scholar lounging before another 
screen—which is a landscape painting; the painting is reproduced on p. 56. Weidner 
(“Women in the History of Chinese Painting,” p. 23) notes that women painters 
concentrated on (clothed) figures and other subjects; landscape painting was generally 
reserved for men because, she says, of women’s limited ability to travel and thus to 
see mountains. However, she (p. 23) also notes that women learned from “instruction . 
manuals, model books, and old paintings” rather than living models, which would 
seemingly obviate travel as a prerequisite to painting landscapes—for women as 
they did for men. Weidner (pp. 23-24) is quick to point out that there are important. 
landscape paintings by women and that many did travel. 

93. Hsu Wen-chin, “Fictional Scenes on Chinese Transitional Porcelain,” p. 7. 
Note, however, that Hsu does not consider the costs of these finely printed albums; 
this interchange is feasible only if one assumes a level of liquid assets on the part of 
a porcelain workshop that allows buying very expensive albums of model images. 
For other examples of painted porcelains sharing motifs with books and paintings, 
see Curtis and Little, Chinese Porcelains; and especially Little, Chinese Ceramics of 
the Transitional Period. All these sources note the frequency with which scenes from 
Xixiang ji appear on porcelain, especially of the seventeenth century; scenes from 
Sanguo zhi yanyi and Shuihu zhuan also appear. 

94. Tregear, “Painting and Representational Design,” p. 142. See also Capon, “Ko- 
ssu and Its Relationship with Painting”; on the repetition of conventional elements 
in tapestries as in book illustrations, Capon observes, “It would appear that just as 
there was a limited number of set conventions for the representation of rocks, so 
there was for trees and leaves” (p. 125). John Hay (“Chinese Fan Painting,” pp. 107- 
8) sees book illustrations as the source for the shared vocabulary of images in fans; 
Roderick Whitfield (“ Tza-chou Pillows with Painted Decoration,” p. 83) sees similar 
sources for ceramic pillows; Jan Wirgin (“Sung Ceramic Designs and Their Relation 
to Painting,” p. 23) also concludes that ceramics drew their images from books. 

95. Tschichold, Chinese and Japanese Colour Wood Block Printing, p. 12; Tschichold 
(p. 7) also notes that block carvers were craftsmen, not artists, with the result that 
whereas prints “slavishly” followed paintings, they were never true reproductions of 
paintings. On the increasing delicacy of line in book illustrations, see Wang 
Qingzheng, “Arts of Ming Woodblock-Printed Images,” p. 57; on the linearity of 
structures in painting, see Yu Fei’an, Chinese Painting Colors, “Introduction,” p. x. 

96. Murray, Ma Hezhi, pp. 96-98; for the other identifications, see Cahill, 
Painters Practice, pp. 19-25. 

97. Medley, “Sources of Decoration in Chinese Porcelain,” p. 59; see also the 
comment by Robert Mowry cited in note 18 to this chapter. These comments put 
into context the exceptional landscape elements in certain book illustrations (such 
as Figs. 4.9, 4.10, and 4.29 in this volume) that caused Yao Dajuin to comment on 
the “obsession” of illustrators with landscapes (see note 42 to this chapter). 
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98. Wen Fong (Beyond Representation, p. 11n24) also notes that literati artists 
“quote[d] traditional works of art in order to critique and comment on art history 
as well as on their own work.” Surely this explains the parodies in the work of Chen 
Hongshou, for example. Chen’s early biographers considered him to be making 
veiled political comments about the Manchu state; see Kohara, “Introductory Study 
of Chen Hongshou,” pt. 1. For the most thorough discussions of the art of Dong 
Qichang and its effect on later artists, see Wai-kam Ho, Century of Tung Chi-chang 
for the development of Dong’s thinking, see David Teh-yu Wang, “From Electicism 
to Syncretism.” See also Tregear, “Painting and Representational Design,” p. 143. 
Kohara (“Introductory Study of Chen Hongshou,” p. 399) notes that Chen 
Hongshou’s “activity as a professional painter became an embarassment to several 
of his later biographers. Hongshou himself is rueful about this, but he had been 
compelled to support himself by painting for urban markets and by illustrating 
books and playing cards.” 

99. Mae Anna Quan Pang, “Late Ming Painting Theory,” p. 22. Wen Fong 
(Images of the Mind, p. 130) comments on the influence of Song court painting 
during the early Ming: “The continued development of the Sung and Yiian brush 
idioms during the following two centuries inspired a passionate concern with method, 
the codification of techniques, and the understanding and mastering of painting in 
a systematic manner.” Such work was later to be labeled “superficial,” Fong observes; 
see the comments cited by Fong (p. 84) of the famous Song period painter Guo Xi 
(ca. 1000-1090) on the necessity of study of painting techniques. See also Sullivan, 
Symbols of Eternity, p. 109, on the practice of Jiangnan painters of learning by copying 
old masters. 

100. Gong Xian is quoted in Cahill, “Types of Artist-Patron Transactions,” p. 8; 
see also Wai-kam Ho's “Introduction” to the “Court Patronage” section in Artists 
and Patrons, pp. 23-24, for comments on the general respect for all artists that 
developed during the Northern Song and persisted through the Ming. The comments 
of Jane DeBevoise and Scarlett Jang (“Topography and the Anhui School,” esp. pp. 
43-46) are very much to the point here. See Marc Wilson, “Continuity and Change,” 
p. liii, on Gong Xian’s sources of livelihood, selling paintings and teaching art. Wen 
Fong (Jmages of the Mind, p. 201) notes that the eccentric monk-painter Daoji (Shitao, 
1642—1707), unlike Dong Qichang and other literati artists, never had the experience 
of seeing great paintings during his formative years; Daoji apparently only had 
woodblock illustrations to learn from, all of which he “interpreted . . . in an intensely 
personal way.” Cahill (Painter’ Practice, pp. 113-14) also comments on the low regard 
for verisimilitude among literati artists. Ironically, the sketchbooks of Gong Xian 
are preserved, in which he “systematically detailed how to paint trees, rocks, and 
the like for his students” (Wilson, “Continuity and Change,” p. xlviii). The standard 
statement of this bifurcation is Joseph Levenson, “Amateur Ideal,” pp. 15-43. Cahill 
engages in a revisionist reading of Dong Qichang’s construction in Painter's Practice, 


esp. pp. 1-7. 
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tor. Fong, Beyond Representation, pp. 173, 103. 

102. Lawton, Chinese Figure Painting, p. 9; Wilson, “Continuity and Change,”. 
p. xlviii; Fong, Beyond Representation, pp. 348, 368-69. Stencils found in Dunhuang 
verify the use of stencils in painting the grottoes there during the Tang; see Fong, 
Beyond Representation, p. 347, fig. 148. The religious text Zaoxiang liangdu jing (Sutra 
on dimensions in creating [Buddhist] images, prefaces dated 1741-48) strongly en- 
courages uniform standards in pictorial representation. For the political implications 
of the “northern” vs. “southern” division of painters, see Chou, “In Defense of Qing 
Orthodoxy,” pp. 36-37. 

103. Barnhart, Painters of the Great Ming, pp. 25-26; Barnhart (p. 262) also 
discusses how earlier in the Ming painters might utilize each other’s services when 
they differed in specialization. He speculates that the court painter Wang E (active 
Ca. 1462—ca. 1541) may have engaged a specialist in architectural details to fill in 
parts of a painting he was commissioned to do. Barnhart (pp. 1-3) explains that 
although there was no official academy of painting during the Ming as there had 
been during the Song, various palaces in the capital engaged artists separately, osten- 
sibly appointing them as palace guards; initially most had been recruited from the 
area of Hangzhou, with Fujian artists included somewhat later. Wen Fong (Jmages 
of the Mind, p. 135) notes that court painters came from all parts of the country. See 
Sherman E. Lee, “Chinese Painting from 1350 to 1650,” p. xliv, for the domination 
of painting by non-literati artists through the fifteenth century. 

104. For an excellent survey of the commercial arts of the Ming, see Barnhart, 
Painters of the Great Ming, pp. 50, 63, 96, 113-15, 251, et passim; see pp. 21-23 for the 
lineages of artists from the Song academics to the early Ming court painters. Barnhart 
(p. 103) notes as well the “hereditary basis” of Ming painting. See also Siggstedt, 
“Zhou Chen,” p. 53, on commercially popular types of paintings. Perhaps the most 
useful collection of essays on the other arts is Medley, Chinese Painting and the 
Decorative Style, James Cahill (“A Neglected Current,” chap. 2) describes professional 
paintings of the Qing as “in some senses functional,” i.e., painted on commission 
or as congratulatory presents and the like. , 

105. Giacalone, Eccentric Painters of Yangzhou, pp. 12, 54. See also Clunas, Super- 
fluous Things, pp. 121-28; Zeitlin, Historian of the Strange, chap. 3, “Obsession,” 
takes up the question of collecting as well. James Cahill (“Tang Yin and Wen Zheng- 
ming,” pp. 228-48) provides a persuasive discussion of the differences between literati 
and educated professionals, of which the gifted original painter Tang Yin is an excel- 
lent example. 

106. See Cahill, Painter’ Practice, for an intimate view of the life of Ming painters; 
see pp. 7 and 109—11 and figs. 3.36 and 3.37 for these references. 

107. Cahill, Painter's Practice, pp. 102-5, 136—43; see pp. 123-24 for a discussion 
of the distinction he draws between the scholar-official amateur painters, “educated” 
professionals who failed in the examinations, and artisans. Siggstedt (“Zhou Chen,” 
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p. 86) observes most succinctly that “the literati painted for friends and acquaintances 
who mostly shared their tastes, or at least had the decency to pretend to. The pro- 
fessionals painted for a more open and less refined market, which often made quite 
specific demands on their art.” On Jin Nong, see Ginger Hsii, “Scholar, Artist, and 
Art Dealer,” pp. 24-26. An excellent source is Clapp, Painting of T ang Yin; see pp. 
1-24 for a biographical sketch of Tang. For examples of the painting of Qiu Zhu 
(Qiu Shi), Qiu Ying’s daughter, see note 74 to this chapter. For an example of You 
Qiu’s work, see Wai-kam Ho et al., Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting, pp. 209—12; 
for additional information about this younger painter, see Yuhas, “Wang Shih-chen 
as Patron,” pp. 145-46. For information on collaborations, see also Barnhart, Painters 
of the Great Ming, p. 286; Stephen Little (“Demon Queller,” p. 67) notes the collabo- 
rations involving Wen Zhengming and the older Qiu Ying. 

108. Cahill, “Tang Yin and Wen Zhengming,” p. 228. 

109. Mette Siggstedt (“Zhou Chen,” p. 54) notes that many of the dominant 
artists identified with the school were from Zhejiang and Fujian. See also Sung 
Hou-mei, “From the Min-Che Tradition to the Che School,” pp. 1-4. The most 
useful chronology and general discussion of schools and groups of painters during 
the Ming is Cahill, Compelling Image. 

110. See Sung Hou-mei, “From the Min-Che Tradition to the Che School,” 
p. 2. Barnhart (Painters of the Great Ming, pp. 325-27) speculates that Fujian painters 
were forced by economic necessity to place quantity above quality in their production. 

_ un. See Barnhart, Painters of the Great Ming, p. 291 et passim, for his comments 
on the indistinguishability of painting “schools” during the middle and late Ming. 
For an extended consideration of Dai Jin, see Mary Ann Rogers, “Visions of Gran- 
deur,” pp. 127—94. 

112. Fong, Jmages of the Mind, pp. 138-41, including Dai’s “theatrical” Zhong 
Kui yeyou tu of 1450; Siggstedt, “Zhou Chen,” pp. 27-28, 55, see esp. plates 21-22 
for comparisons of paintings by Dai Jin and Qiu Ying. 

113. Fong, Images of the Mind, p. 151, remarks that Tang Yin met Du Jin in 
Nanjing in 1498; Du, he says, was active 1465-1500. Barnhart (Painters of the Great 
Ming, p. 282) notes that Tang came to see Du when the latter was already old and 
poor, in either 1499 or 1500. 

114. Richard Barnhart (Painters of the Great Ming, pp. 280-86 and fig. 42 (p. 94), 
142-44, and catalogue nos. 87-88) suggests that Du, Zhou Chen, Tang Yin, and 
Qiu Ying could have attained court appointments if they had wished, given their 
influential friends. See also the prefatory information given in Du Jin, Shuihu renwu 
quantu; Du's hao included the appellation Gukuang, “Crazy About the Past.” 

5. Yu Baiye, the author of the introductory comments in the modern reprint 
of the album of Shuihu character studies attributed to Du Jin, seems to have no 
reservations whatsoever about the assignment of these illustrations to the artist. See 
Du Jin, Shuihu renwu quantu; for parallels between these block-prints and paintings; 
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cf. pp. 7, 41 (banana leaves and rock) with Barnhart, Painters of the Great Ming, pp. 
94, 284; pp. 20-21 (rocky ground underfoot) with Barnhart, p. 281; p. 25 (the tree 
trunks and leaves) with Barnhart, p. 282. From this perspective, it is not surprising 
that many of the painters represented in such albums as the 1603 Lidai minggong 
huapu published by Shuangguitang, Hangzhou, contains works by a large number 
of professionals. They include Dai Jin, Lin Liang, Du Jin, Wu Wei, Li Ji, Tang Yin, 
Qiu Ying, Jiang Song, Zhu Duan, Zhang Lu, Qian Gu, and Zhong Qinli; many of 
them were court painters of the early Ming. See Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti,” 
p. 168a; all these painters are represented in Barnhart, Painters of the Great Ming. 
This selection seemingly presented as models the more conservative tradition among 
Ming painters for emulation and as standards for evaluation. 

116. Actributions of illustrations and paintings to the well-known professional 
artists are numerous. The copy of the long scroll Qingming shanghe tu formerly in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York was attributed to Qiu Ying, again on 
the basis of stylistic similarities I would guess; it is known that Qiu did execute long 
handscrolls such as the one on a Tang period theme in the Nelson-Atkins Museum 
discussed in Sickman, “Chinese Painting Before 1100,” p. xxi. I am indebted to 
James Cahill for the suggestion that albums of illustrative and narrative scenes may 
be a major link between more formal painting and book illustrations (pers. comm., 
April 1996). Cahill poses the question: When an album of block-prints is attributed 
to a known artist, is it possible that the block-prints were based on an album of 
paintings by that artist (Du Jin, for example) that has since been lost? For dim 
reproductions of 200 painted illustrations for Jin Ping Mei, see Jin Ping Mei; vol. 8 
contains Qinggong zhenbao bimei tu (A collection of two hundred beauties [i.e., 
beautiful pictures] from the Qing palace treasury), which, stylistically, seems to 
conflate at least three collections from different periods and areas. The illustrations 
from the Rongyutang edition of Shuihu formed the basis for a color handscroll 
(identified as fifteenth century!) in a Dresden museum as well; undoubtedly many 
paintings were made on fictional subjects, but the relationship between these paint- 
ings and printed albums awaits further study. 

117. Siggstedt, “Zhou Chen,” pp. 15-17. It is worth noting in this regard the 
imperial support of a rather diverse group of artists during the Qing; they continued 
the standard styles dating from the Song through the Ming Zhe school, with no 
special favor granted the literati “amateurs.” Only during the Qianlong era, given 
the emperor's taste for the European perspective, brushwork, and shading in paintings 
such as those produced by Giuseppe Castiglione (1688-1766, known in Chinese as 
Lang Shining), did Chinese court painting diverge from more general trends. By 
then block-printed book illustrations had declined as an art form, leaving one to 
wonder whether anti-Manchu feeling among Chinese literati played any role in their 
rejection of styles of art known to have received imperial approval. See Rosenzweig, 
“Reassessment of Painters and Paintings at the Early Ch’ing Court,” pp. 75-86; and 
Cahill, “A Neglected Current.” 
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118. Cahill, “Introduction,” in idem, Shadows of Mount Huang, pp. U1, 143 
Kobayashi and Sabin, “Great Age of Anhui Printing,” p. 26; the encyclopedic Sancai 
tuhut is a fine example of Anhui school art combined with Anhui quality of printing. 
See also Hsu Wen-chin, “Fictional Scenes on Chinese Transitional Porcelain,” p. 35. 

u9. Jason Kuo, “Hui-chou Merchants as Art Patrons,” pp. 177~79; for later 
manifestations of this same commercial tendency in painting, see Ginger Hsii, 
“Merchant Patronage of Eighteenth Century Yangchou Painting,” pp. 217—~ 19. 

120. Andrews and Yoshida, “Theoretical Foundations of the Anhui School,” 
Pp. 34-36. 

121. Sickman, “Chinese Painting Before 1100,” pp. xv—xvi, describes the represen- 
tational art of the Han and Six Dynasties periods. On the likely effect of Li Gonglin’s 
style on the slightly later painter Ma Hezhi, see Julia Murray, Ma Hezhi, pp. 45-50; 
Ma’s illustrative paintings for the Shijing involve similar human figures but, unlike 
Li, “flickering brushstrokes delineating the tree and its famelike branches” (p. 51), 
among other differences. 

122. See William Watson, “Divisions of T’ang Decorative Style,” pp. 8-10; Wai- 
kam Ho, “Aspects of Chinese Painting,” p. xxxi; Wen Fong, Beyond Representation, 
PP- 34-35, 47-49, 58-61, 139-41; Murray, Ma Hezhi, pp. 17, 70. Jerome Silbergeld 
(Chinese Painting Style, pp. 20-21) notes that the term shufa, generally translated 
into English as “calligraphy” or, in effect, “beautiful writing,” means literally “models 
for writing.” By necessity, one copies to learn calligraphic forms, repeating earlier 
examples. “Style in calligraphy is based on past styles and every creative assertion 
comes in the form of a dialogue with history,” he observes. Thus through this calli- 
graphic technique, Li Gonglin simply complicated his interactions with the past 
rather than freeing himself from tradition. 

123. For reproductions of parts of these scrolls, see Fong, Beyond Representation, 
pp. 48-65, 196-206. Fong (pp. 362-63) discusses the role of Li Gonglin in the 
transformation of the Indian deity Avalokitesvara into the Chinese bodhisattva, 
“the white-robed Guanyin’; see his discussion of the political significance of these 
narrative paintings, pp. 196-97. Fong (Jmages of the Mind, p. 51) notes that Li Gonglin 
studied and copied earlier works as a basis for his innovations in style. 

124. This is Julia Murray's conclusion concerning the Song narrative paintings; 
see her Ma Hezhi, pp. 100-103. Note Wen Fong’s (Beyond Representation, pp. 431- 
32) characterization of the difference between professional and literati painting as 
that between figural and narrative illustration on the one hand and painting for the 
purpose of self-cultivation on the other; he observes that the Yuan painter Ni Zan 
came to be fully appreciated during the late Ming when self-expression was again 
touted by Dong Qichang and his followers. 

125. Cahill, Painter’ Practice, p. 115; Sullivan (Symbols of Eternity, p. 144) identifies 
the weight of tradition as a factor in the continuity of subjects, even among “individ- 
ualist” literati painters. Wang Gai was the son-in-law of the writer, dramatist, impre- 
sario, and publisher Li Yu; see the discussion of Li Yu, Wang Gai, and the dating of 
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the manual in Chun-shu Chang and Shelly Chang, Crisis and Transformation, pp. 
76, 123-25nn146-50. On Wang Gai, see also Wilson, “Continuity and Change,” 
pp. xlvii-xlviii. Margaret Medley (“Sources of Decoration in Chinese Porcelain,” 
pp. 66-67) remarks that one source for this manual was the imperial encyclopedia 
Sancai tubui. 

126, Xiao Yuncong’s Lisao tu (1645) is reproduced in Zhongguo gudian banhua 
congkan, 4: 37-262; see the scholarly colophon by Zhou Cun, pp. 263—71. Xiao’s 
block-prints and his paintings are considered exemplary of the Anhui school of 
artists that appeared during the second half of the seventeenth century; see Cahill, 
Distant Mountains, pp. 135-57; and idem, Compelling Image, pp. 157-58. 

127. Cahill, Distant Mountains, p. 248; pinyin spelling substituted for the Wade- 
Giles of the original. See also Kohara, “Introductory Study of Chen Hongshou,” pt. 
1, p. 399; and Cahill, Compelling Image, chap. 5. 

128. See Vinograd, Boundaries of the Self, p. 6; Cahill (Painter’s Practice, p. 102) 
notes that Chen Hongshou studied stone engravings of figures drawn by Li Gonglin 
as a way to increase his own range of types. Sherman E. Lee (“Chinese Painting 
from 1350 to 1650” p. xlvi, n. 13) observes that Qiu Ying’s linear style was “essentially 
based” on that of Li Gonglin as well. 


CHAPTER 5 


EPIGRAPHS: Liu Tingji (b. 1653) is quoted in Chen Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, 
p. 234. The preface Liu refers to, attributed to Nongzhuke, can be found in Du 
Yun, Ming Qing xiaoshuo xuba xuan, p. 44; it was written in Suzhou late in 1617 or 
early in 1618. The second quotation is from Chartier, Order of Books, pp. 3, 14. 

_ About his ultimate purpose, which is mine, Chartier (p. 2) says, “The historian’s 
task is thus to reconstruct the variations that differentiate... the texts in their 
discursive and material forms. . . [from] the readings understood as concrete prac- 
tices and as procedures of interpretation.” 

1. Iam fully aware of the range of meanings of the term “reading,” as witnessed, 
for example, by the response of P. N. Furbank in his review, “Nothing Sacred,” to 
Robert Darnton’s most recent scholarly offering, The Forbidden Best-sellers of Pre- 
revolutionary Franceand its companion volume The Corpus of Clandestine Literature 
in France, 1769-1789. Furbank (pp. 51-52) maintains that such studies cannot, or at 
least ought not to, be “sociological” but should be “literary-critical,” and that books 
of the past can best be understood by the critical tastes of readers of the present, i.e., 
himself. Risking an overreading of Professor Furbank’s reservations, I hasten to 
point out thar, like Darnton, my purpose here is that of literary /istorian; although 
obviously my interpretation of the readings of the past is contingent on more factors 
than I care to name or can bring to mind, I firmly believe that something can be 
said about a range of readings that are decidedly nor the same as those twentieth- 
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century readers might reach, and may indeed, at least in certain respects, seem alien 
to those familiar with the paperback novels and comic books of recent decades. In 
simplest terms: the subject of this book is exotic today, to readers of English hardly 
more than to the non-specialist reader of Chinese. Even so, the books I discuss here 
were originally commonplace, at least to certain strata of late imperial Chinese 
society. I see reason neither to deny nor to glorify that cultural and temporal distance. 
I have been inspired in general terms by Sandra Hindman’s Introduction and the 
essays in Hindman, Printing the Written Word; see especially her comments on pp. 13— 
14 concerning Robert Darnton’s model for a history of reading. 

2. Tsien, Paper and Printing, pp. 262-63, 266-69. Henri-Jean Martin (History 
and Power of Writing, pp. 331-96, esp. 346-66; takes up the spread of reading in 
Europe, noting especially the different and sometimes conflicting interests of various 
social groups in its popularization. 

3. See, among others, Fu Xihua, “Mingdai huapu jieti,” p. 168; and Tsien, Paper 
and Printing, pp. 175, 266, 269. 

4. This appreciation for the added meaning available in an illustration that could 
not be captured in prose was expressed in explanatory notes prefacing Chan zhen 
yishi (ca. 1625); see the quotation that serves as epigraph to Chapter 4 in this volume, 
and the “Fanli” of the 1631 edition of Sui Yangdi yanshi; and Nienhauser, “Reading 
of the Poetic Captions,” appendix II, pp. 29-30. See also Wang Bomin, Zhongguo 
banhua shi, p. 75; Pan Meiyue, “Mingdai keshu de tese,” p. 240. Compare Mayor, 
Prints and People, p. 18: “Illustrations enticed the average German to read, creating 
a literate public for Luther to rouse with his writings.” For further speculations 
about the motivations for European printers in using illustrations, see Martin, History 
and Power of Writing, pp. 320-27. 

5. Pan Meiyue, “Mingdai keshu de tese,” pp. 242-43; Jiang Feng, “Daixu” in 
Zhou Wu, Huipai banhua shi lunji, p. 1; Dai Bufan, “Xiaoshuo chatu,” p. 294. See 
Tsien, Paper and Printing, p. 263, on the spread of reading for pleasure during this 
period. 

6. The sitting for reading position contrasts with that seen in eighteenth-century 
Japanese block-prints, which often show books lying open on the floor—before 
chairs became common in that culture. See Lawrence Smith’s Introduction in Hillier 
and Smith, Japanese Colour Prints, p. 24. John Ziemer observes (pers. comm., Nov. 
23, 1996) how important daytime leisure must have been for extensive reading; the 
difficulty of reading by candlelight must have discouraged casual reading for the 
extended periods of time required to complete the lengthy novels of the Ming and 
Qing. Larger characters certainly facilitated reading after nightfall, hence the persis- 
tence of certain large-format editions even during the Qing. From this perspective, 
it would be instructive to determine whether there is a correspondence between the 
spread of kerosene lighting during the waning years of the nineteenth century and 
the proliferation of small-print lithographically produced narrative literature. 
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7. Shuihu quanzhuan {chap.] 2/[p.] 32; 3/543 21/315; as a clerk of the local court, 
Song Jiang reads and writes a variety of documents, see references throughout chap. 
20, for example. See Ma Youyuan, Shuihu lunheng, pp. 277- 79, on whether Lu 
Zhishen can read, based on later references in the novel. Ma (p. 278) concludes that 
Lu’s literacy depends upon which version of the novel one consults—the later refer- 
ences do not occur in the jianden editions. Bernard Luk (Lu Hongji) enumerates 
the portraits of working people who can read to be found in old vernacular fiction 
in his Zhongguo jinshi de jiaoyu fazhan (Hong Kong: Huafeng, 1983), esp. pp. 74-78 
(cited in Woodside and Elman’s “Afterword” in Elman and Woodside, Education 
and Society, p. 531). Andrew Plaks lists references to literacy and reading in Jin Ping 
Mei cihua (chaps. 3, 39, and 78) in his Four Masterworks of the Ming Novel, p. 109162; 
Pan Jinlian consults an almanac in 3.5b and reads religious felicitations in 39.122. 

8. For surveys that suggest the prevalence of model document and letter collec- 
tions, see Hayes, “Specialists and Written Materials,” esp. pp. 85-87; see also his 
“Popular Culture in Late Ch’ing China”; and “Popular Culture of Late Ch’ing and 
Early Twentieth-Century China.” David Vincent addresses the importance of lit- 
eracy for craftsmen in England in Literary and Popular Culture, pp. 104-19. 

9. For surveys and general comments concerning literacy, see Rawski, Education 
and Popular Literacy, esp. chap. 1; and Hegel, Novel in Seventeenth-Century China, 
pp. 11-22. For a persuasive theoretical formulation of readers in late imperial China, 
see David Johnson, “Communication, Class, and Consciousness,” esp. p. 56, where 
Johnson presents his speculations in tablular form. 

10, According to a computer survey that Robert Reynolds helped me to arrange 
in Taipei, these three primers contain a total of 2,602 graphs but only 1,456 discrete 
characters. Any student of Chinese knows something of the arduous task of learning 
to read and to write the graphs of the language. Erik Ziircher (“Buddhism and 
Education in T’ang Times,” pp. 35, 47-48) reproduces a number of scraps of paper, 
ends of scrolls, and backs of texts found in the Dunhuang cache dating from the 
Tang period that were used for practicing characters. Clearly at that time and place, 

“paper was too expensive to be wasted,” in contrast to the Ming and afterward 
when paper production became a major industry. Likewise, there were a number of 
Confucian textbooks in that desert storehouse, leading Ziircher to conclude that 
secular primary education was connected with monasteries during the Tang; religious 
institutions continued to provided a quiet place for study into the twentieth century. 

11. For studies of examination preparation, see Miyazaki Ichisada, Chinas Exam- 
ination Fell, and Ping-ti Ho, Ladder of Success in Imperial China. Among the other 
text materials, one, Shuyan gushi, was published by Shidetang i in 1606; a copy is in 
the Harvard-Yenching collection. See Ch’iu K’ai- -ming, “Siku shishou Mingdai leishu 
kao,” pp. 53-54; and Wang Zhongmin, Zhongguo shanbenshu tiyao, pp. 362-63. For 
other Ming and Qing textbooks, see Goodrich, Fifteenth Century Illustrated Chinese 
Primer, Cheng Dengji, Youxue gionglin; Meng Ling, Shiqi shi mengqiu. The latter 
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two titles are part of a series of historical teaching materials published in modern 
editions in Changsha. Sishu daguan was the imperially endorsed edition of the Four 
Books during the Ming; Qinding Sishu wen, compiled by Fang Bao (1668-1749), 
was an imperially sponsored collection of examination essays that circulated during 
the Qing. See Guy, “Fang Pao and the Chin-ting Ssu-shu-wen,” p. 150-51; see also 
Kai-wing Chow, “Discourse, Examination, and Local Elite,” pp. 192-93. A useful 
history of education in China is Mao Lirui et al., Zhongguo gudai jiaoyu shi; see also 
Meng Xiancheng et al., Zhongguo gudai jiaoyu shi ziliao, esp. pp. 240-83; and Zhang 
Zhigong, Chuantong yuwen jiaoyu chutan. 

12. My reservations about the degree of comprehensibility of vernacular texts to 
a person literate in classical styles have to do with the fact that colloquialisms were 
regional in distribution, and most dialects use characters idiosyncratically to represent 
the sounds of the local area. One brief note on the number of graphs one needed 
for functional literacy: Charles J. Alber (“Most Recent List,” pp. 96-99) concludes 
- that one can read 90 percent of recent Chinese publications if one knows only 1,057 
characters. What he means, apparently, is that these 1,057 graphs account for 90 
percent of the characters used in recent publications. This has been the case since 
the Ming period; it is relatively easy to determine the most frequently used characters 
in any body of texts, and the same thousand or so recur. Not surprisingly, most of 
the characters in the three primers Sanzi jing, Baijia xing, and Qianzi wen are on 
every such list. I will return to this question on another occasion. Thomas H. C. Lee 
(“Sung Schools and Education Before Chu Hsi,” pp. 131-32) notes that the increas- 
ing profusion of written characters and their ever greater range of pronunciations in 
various dialect areas prompted the production of new dictionaries during the Song 
period. 

13. Li Lityuan, Qélu deng, chap. 90, p. 850; trans. in Allan Barr, “Four School- 
masters,” pp. 52-53. Barr provides a sensitive reading of this novel as a means to 
discern something of the range of educational experience during the Qing period, 
concluding (p. 69), “the image of the examination system projected in [t]his novel 
is on the whole a positive one.” James Shih (Chinese Rural Society in Transition, pp. 
100—103) demonstrates that urban merchant family records regularly show that they 
held education to be of highest importance. All the sons in such families were to 
become literate; then, on the basis of their talents and interests, some would be 
encouraged to study further, and others would begin careers in business. 

14. Mao Xihe xiansheng quanji (1761) 11.1a, translated in Wu Pei-yi, Confucian’ 
Progress, p. 180. 

15. Patrick Hanan, Chinese Vernacular Story, p. 11; Hanan’s chapter “Language 
and Narrative Model,” esp. pp. 1-22, is the most cogent discussion of the language 
styles of vernacular fiction available in English. Alexander Woodside and Benjamin 
Elman (“Afterword,” esp. pp. 549-51) maintain, although without citing evidence 
to support this claim, that examination-preparation schools taught in Guanhua in 
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order to prepare students for its use in official positions. Guanhua in official court 
records will be one of the subjects in my forthcoming study of the language styles in 
Chinese vernacular literature. 

16. The difficulty of language in the literati novels has been observed by a number 
of scholars. In his “Introduction” to the first volume of his monumental translation 
of jin Ping Mei entitled Plum in the Golden Vase, p. xlv, David Roy comments on 
the novel’s “mosaic of borrowed language” from a remarkable variety of sources, 
concluding: “Each of these different voices would have been familiar to the author’s 
contemporaries and would have instantly summoned to mind a rich variety of con- 
notations and generic expectations.” From the opposite perspective, Allan Barr (“Four 
Schoolmasters,” p. 53) concludes about Qélu deng, “Classical elements and canonical 
allusions embedded in the narrative would have posed considerable difficulties for 
a popular audience. It seems likely that Li saw other literati families as his chief 
audience.” 

17. Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, p. 82. | refer to the urgent need felt 
by May Fourth intellectuals to reject the classical literature and its ideology in favor 
of a tradition more compatible with the urge to “modernize” China: this caused 
them to seize on the vernacular literature of the Ming and Qing as indicative of the 
language, hence the presumed “democratic spirit” of China’s masses. This urge 
spawned the political myth that the two literary trends, hence their languages, must 
be separable and separate. Plaks here puts the lie to this myth, as will any exploration 
of a Ming or Qing novel in which various styles of language appear. For a comparative 
study of commentary traditions, see Henderson, Scripture, Canon, and Commentary. 

18. Porter, “Toward an Aesthetic.” 

19. Chang Chun-shu and Shelley Chang, Crisis and iisndivnaeon p. 173, citing 
Xianging ouji, pp. 365-99. The question of literacy among women is complex. Bettine 
Birge (“Chu Hsi and Women’s Education,” pp. 352-57) notes that women were 
taught to read in gentry households during the Song in order to facilitate their 
learning basic Confucian morals; Daniel Overmeyer (“Attitudes Toward the Ruler,” 
Pp. 362-64) notes that the imperial court supported the publication of ‘Taishan 
niangniang baojuan on the cult of the female deity of Taishan, concluding, “this text 
appears to be an attempt to convert women pilgrims to a sectarian vision of theT’ai- 
shan cult.” Thus literacy for women was encouraged, perhaps even tolerated, in 
large part as an avenue for further control by the state and the males of society at 
that time. Note that according to Overmeyer (p. 362) this text appeared in an elegant 
jingzhuang or “sutra-bound” edition (about which, see Chapter 3 in this volume); 
clearly it was intended for the wealthiest of ladies. 

20. Niixian waishi (Diaohuangxuan ed., 1711), chap. 100, p. 17a; see Lii Xiong, 
Niixian waishi, p. 969. The 1711 edition included comments by a number of the 
author's friends, including the poet Wang Shizhen (1634~1711), the playwright Hong 
Sheng (1645-1704), the painter Zhu Da (Bada Shanren, 1626-17062), and Liu Tingji 
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(1653—after 1715); see Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 68-69. Note that 
the commentator here lumps fiction and plays together as reading materials. 

21. Patrick Hanan (Chinese Vernacular Story, p. 11) notes that Feng Menglong 
was “writing down to his audience,” thus suggesting that the bulk of his readers 
would be unable to appreciate his message unless helped along. 

22. Jin Shengtan, “Du Diwu caizishu fa,” in Ma Tiji, Shuihu ziliao huibian, pp. 
34, 38; trans. John Wang in Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 134, 145. 

23. Zhang Zhupo, “jin Ping Mei dufa,” items 55-56, on monks and scholars, 
64-67 on learning to write; item 69 refers to learning to read such narrative classics 
as Zuo zhuan and Guoyu, as well as the poetic allegory Lisao and the Taoist philosoph- 
ical work Zhuangzi; 81-82 concern good writers as desirable readers; his summary 
comment is in Item 106. For texts, see Zhu Yixuan, Jin Ping Mei ziliao huibian, pp. 
209-29; trans. David Roy in Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 232, 233- 
34, 236, 242. Numerous novel prefaces indicate their authors’ desire and expectation 
that the books should wind up on the desks of the literati; see those cited by Chen 
Dakang, Tongsu xiaoshuo, p. 302, for example. See Andrew Plaks, “Terminology and 
Central Concepts,” p. 122, for plays for reading. 

24. See Zhang’s memoir “Zhongxiong Zhupo zhuan,” quoted in Hou Zhongyi 
and Wang Rumei, Jin Ping Mei ziliao huibian, pp. 211-12. For other comments by 
literati, see pp. 213, 217, 220-23, 459-83; Zhu Yixuan compiles a greater selection of 
comments to the 1920s in his jin Ping Mei ziliao huibian, pp. 189-97, 355-403; for 
general collections of literati comments on fiction and plays, see Qian Jingfang, 
Xiaoshuo congkao; Jiang Ruizao, Xiaoshuo kaozheng Lu Xun, Xiaoshuo jinwen chao; 
and Kong Lingjing, Zhongguo xiaoshuo shiliao. Plaks surveys early references to Shuihu 
in his Four Masterworks of the Ming Novel, pp. 281-88. 

25. See the argument summarized in Plaks, Four Masterworks of the Ming Novel, 
Pp. 294-303, 319, and the relevant references to scholarship in Chinese and Japanese. 
I differ somewhat from Plaks in this conclusion; he does not take publication data 
into consideration. See Isobe Akira, “Minmatsu ni okeru Saiyaki,” esp. pp. 51-57; 
where Isobe reviews data on the different audiences for Xiyou jz. Oki Yasushi explored 
the range of audiences in his recent paper “Readership and Audience.” Deborah 
Porter (“Toward an Aesthetic,” pp. 114-16) also summarizes the debate over the 
sequence of editions of Shuihuas part of the foundation for her demonstration that 
the “fuller” editions correspond stylistically to more sophisticated manipulations of 
theme and characterization. 

26. Radway, “Interpretive Communities and Variable Literacies,” pp. 468-69. 
The conventionalized portrait of Yu Xiangdou on several of his imprints is relevant 
in this context, as are the playful harangues on several covers such as the Rou putuan 
title page reproduced as the frontispiece in my Novel in Seventeenth-Century China. 
Feng Menglong and others identified women as the intended readers of several publi- 
cations; see Yenna Wu, Chinese Virago, pp. 20, 217n20. Yu Xiangdou clearly intended 
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his various printing projects for “gentlemen” (shizi); see the cover of his Wanjin 
ginglin in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua xuanji, p. 69. Note that the 
“Shuihu bian” in the top register of the Preface pages in Shuihu zhizhuan pinglin, p. 
2a, concludes with “Gentlemen customers can depend on the Shuangfengtang trade- 
mark.” See also a similar appeal on the cover of Cilin yizhi, a Wanli collection of 
plays published in Fujian, reproduced in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua 
xuanji, p. 70: “Those familiar with the rules of prosody will appreciate [my efforts]. 
Ye Zhiyuan, Bookseller.” Interestingly, this cover includes an illustration of scholars 
drinking in a natural setting, throwing open the question of whether the “generic” 
portrait on some of Yu Xiangdou’s publications is meant to be him or an indication 
of his desired customer, a scholarly figure waited upon by several attendants sitting 
at ease at his desk. 

27. “A Note by Dr. Franz Kuhn,” in Kuhn, Jou Pu Tuan, p. 374. Fan Pen Chen's 
recent essay, “Vivifying the Vernacular,” demonstrates convincingly the complexity 
of the word games in Xingshi yinyuan zhuan; only the most discerning reader would 
be qualified to appreciate them. Likewise, they required rather slow and deliberate 
reading for their fullest effect. For important essays on education in the early centuries 
of the late imperial period, see de Bary and Chaffee, Neo-Confucian Education, esp. 
Wu Pei-yi, “Education of Children in the Sung”; M. Theresa Kelleher, “Back to 
Basics”; and de Bary’s own “Chu Hsi’s Aims as an Educator.” 

28. See the many titles for which comments by Ming and Qing literati were 
compiled by Jiang Ruizao, Qian Jingfang, Lu Xun, and Kong Lingjing in the volumes 
listed in note 24 to this chapter. Hanan (Chinese Vernacular Story, p. 12) comments 
‘on the high esteem accorded a handful of novels “in certain avant-garde circles.” 
See Chen Dakang, Yongsu xiaoshuo, p. 179, on how fine illustrations were used to 
attract the culturally more sophisticated. 

29. I follow Roger Chartier (Order of Books, p. 7) when he cautions that “cultural 
cleavages” are not necessarily “organized according to pre-existent social divisions.” 
See also his observation about reading ability (p. 4.): “There is an enormous gap’ 
between the virtuosi among readers and the least skilled at reading, who have to 
oralize what they are reading in order to comprehend it and who are at ease only 
with a limited range of textual or typographical forms.” See again the divisions of 
society suggested by David Johnson in his “Communication, Class, and Conscious- 
ness,” esp. p. 56. 

30. The Rou putuan title page is reproduced as the frontispiece in my Novel in 
Seventeenth-Century China; see ibid., pp. 167-87, for a discussion of its parodic 
elements. See also Patrick Hanan’s introduction to his delightful translation of the 
novel, Li Yu, Carnal Prayer Mat. David Rolston (Traditional Chinese Fiction and 
Fiction Commentary) notes that not all editions for which the extended titles advertise 
commentary really do have marginal, interlineal, or chapter commentaries. It seems 
likely to me that Li Yu, the most probable author for Rou putuan, may very well 
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have written this advertising copy himself, given his experience with managing a 
publishing house. 

31. Collections of prefaces and other materials include Ming Qing xiaoshuo xuba 
xuan; Zhongguo lidai xiaoshuo xuba xuanzhu, and, most comprehensively, Du Yun, 
Ming Qing xiaoshuo xuba xuan. See Mote and Chu, Calligraphy and the East Asian 
Book, p. 169, on the “visual impression” of a handwritten preface as one of “individ- 
uality,” which accords well with developing conceptions of authorship during the 
late Ming and early Qing. Haun Saussy (Problem ofa Chinese Aesthetic, pp. 74-76) 
discusses the functions of prefaces in general, as a means to forestall inappropriate 
readings, and more pointedly (p. 98): “The prefaces and commentaries . . . provide 
a remedy to the moral peril of an uncontextualized poem.” Du Yun (Ming Qing 
xiaoshuo xuba xuan, p. 511) suggests that readers would naturally read prefaces before 
approaching the text. 

32. An excellent essay, to which the discussion in this chapter is heavily indebted 
in many ways, is Martin W. Huang’s “Author(ity) and Reader,” pp. 41-67. Rolston, 
in idem, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 59-65, discusses other prefatory materials; 
see also his “A Paradigm of the Complete Commentary Edition” on pp. 65-66. He 
omits mention of illustrations, however. 

33. Rolston, Traditional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary, pp. 4-5. In 
terms of its breadth and thoroughness of its explorations in this area, Rolston’s 
book simply supersedes everything on the subject of traditional Chinese fiction 
commentary written to date. On reading text with commentaries, the modern essayist 
Zhou Zuoren (1885-1967) observed: “When I read the Shui-hu chuan, | pay equal 
attention to the main text and to the comments. It is like eating white fungus (pai 
mu-erh, a Chinese delicacy): they taste even better eaten with soup” (trans. John 
Wang, in idem, Chin Sheng-t'an, p. 81; see Wang's translation of both the text and 
Jin Shengtan’s commentary to “Wu Sung Fights the Tiger” [Shuihu zhuan huiping 
ben, pp. 419-27] in Chin Sheng-tan, pp. 75-80, expanded to include more of the 
‘scene in Mair, Columbia Anthology of Traditional Chinese Literature, pp. 997-1007). 

34. Rolston (How to Read the Chinese Novel, p. 44) notes: “The idea that in 
vernacular fiction the language itself could cause problems for the reader is rarely 
given credence by writers or commentators.” 

35. For Jin Shengtan’s influence on later commentators of fiction, see Rolston, 
Traditional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary, pp. 25-50; he refers to Jin, 
quite appropriately, as “Mr. Pingdian.” 

36. Aconvenient compilation of Jin Shengtan’s various commentaries for poetry, 
prose, the play, and the novel is Jin Shengtan quanji, a four-volume typeset edition. 
For a recent translation of Lisao, see Watson, Columbia Book of Chinese Poetry, pp. 
54-66; Watson presents a selection from the poems of Du Fu on pp. 221-34. For 
extensive discussions of Jin Shengtan’s principles and values as expressed in his com- 
mentaries, see Ye Lang, Zhongguo xiaoshuo meixue, pp. 44~119; John Wang, Chin 
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Sheng-tan, pp. 53-81. Andrew Plaks provides an exploration of Jin Shengtan’s use of 
the term caiziand its ramifications in his “Terminology and Central Concepts,” pp. 
84-85ni4. 

37. David Rolston in idem, How to Read the Chinese Novel, p. 58. For texts of 
these prefaces, see the recent reprint Diwu caizishu Shi Naian Shuihu zhuan in 
eight volumes. Since this was published as part of a political campaign late in the 
Cultural Revolution, it carries the obligatory homily for the readers of that politi- 
cized age: a prefatory “Chuban shuoming” explains that the book's “extremely bad 
influence” had been widespread during the three hundred years since its first appear- 
ance; it is being reprinted as “negative teaching material” to warn the reader against 
overdue enthusiasm for. any part of it. The original material is all presented by 
photographic reproduction; this “Publisher’s Explanation” is set in modern type, 
once again distinguishing interpretation from text. 

38. Diwu caizishu 4.1a—3b; cf. the punctuated version in Shuihu zhuan huiping 
ben, pp. 23-24. I have freely adapted the previous translations, see Pearl Buck, trans., 
All Men Are Brothers, pp. xi-xiii; and J. H. Jackson, trans., Water Margin, pp. xiti~ 
xiv. The “Guanhuatang” edition has this preface set in the same type as the text; 
however, all nontextual elements in this edition (except for the interlineal commen- 
tary) are set two spaces down from the top margin of the page in order to distinguish 
them clearly from the fictional text. 

39. Andrew Plaks, Four Masterworks of the Ming Novel, pp. 225, 234, comments 
that all commentators of Xiyou ji refer to allegorical readings requiring substantial 
“decoding” of the surface meaning of the text. See also Rolston, How to Read the 
Chinese Novel, pp. 42-43, 135 (Jin Shengtan), 234-35 (Zhang Zhupo) for examples 
of commentaries that teach how to read. 

40. Jin Shengtan’s comments: Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, p. 145; 
for Li Yu's, see p. 149n11; for the “Yongyuzi” preface by Jiang Daqi, see Du Yun, 
Ming Qing xiaoshuo xuba xuan, p. 1. 

41. Du Yun, Ming Qing xiaoshuo xuba xuan, p. 2. The Rulin waishi preface is pp. 
191-92; trans. Rolston, in idem, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 250-1. It was a 
similar fear that prompted virulent censure of fiction as well: many critics, like Liu 
Tingji, feared that readers would be inspired to emulate the immoral or lascivious 
behavior of certain fictional characters. See, e.g., the letters quoted in Dai Bufan, 
“Qingchu dui huangse xiaoshuo de fanxiang,” p. 290. See also Andrew Plaks’s com- 
ments in Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 14-15. 

42. See the comparison between fiction criticism and other types, of both litera- 
ture and art, in Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 1-34. As Haun Saussy 
(Problem of a Chinese Aesthetic, p. 186) has observed, for the classics, “Only the sage 
can be an autonomous reader” all others need guidance. Martin Huang (“Author[ity] 
and Reader,” esp. pp 59-67) argues that criticism and interpretation approached 
the creative act of writing as the critic assumed the authoritative position over the 
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(imputed) author in commentary editions; commentators as authorized readers even 
challenged the authority of the author. 

43. Chen Qinghao, Xinbian Shitou ji Zhiyanzhai pingyu jijiao, pp. 23-99, esp 
pp. 43-83, discusses eight’ different varieties of Honglou meng commentary: pre- 
chapter, post-chapter, in verse after chapter titles, squeezed between lines of text, 
interlineal (in smaller characters within lines of text), in the upper margins of pages, 
scribbled wherever there was space on the page, and that which has become con- 
fused with text because it was previously written indistinguishably from it. Through 
this cacophony of voices and perspectives, the Honglou meng texts approached the 
European incunable reading experience, in which readers regularly contributed their 
own rubrication, editing, annotation, and punctuation. Printing, by contrast, im- 
posed a much more singular and authoritative interpretation on the European book 
by precluding the communal experience of previous readers; see Saenger and Heinlen, 
“Incunable Description,” pp. 239-41, 255. David Rolston and Andrew Plaks take 
up this cumulative reading process in Rolston, How to Read the Chinese Novel, pp. 
68, 71-72, 81, 121. For a much more detailed analysis of these processes, see Rolston, 
Traditional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary. 

44. See my entry on chiao-se (jiaose, sometimes read juese), or role categories, in 
Indiana Companion, pp. 273-74, and its references; see also the wealth of references, 
with illustrations, in Zhang Geng et al., Xigu, quyi, pp. 350-52, et passim; and 
Wichmann, Listening to Theatre. 

45. See Hillis Miller, [ustration, pp. 19-22, 28-31. 

46. Craig Clunas (“Words and Images,” p. 3) makes a useful distinction between 
the different levels of cultural materials on the basis of the “presence or absence of 
referentiality in those pictures.” Of the 10,000 titles in one bibliography of Ming 
imprints, only around 70 explicitly refer to illustrations in their titles, and generally 
these are fiction and drama in which the illustrations are not essential to the useful- 
ness of the book, Clunas observes. Nor are any of the large number of late Ming 
guidebooks on luxury materials devoted to illustrated books; they were not “art” in 
that they do not reflect the individuality of their creator. See also idem, Superfluous 
Things, on the fashion for collecting curios during the Ming and Qing. Judith Zeitlin 
(Historian of the Strange, pp. 61-97) explores Pu Songling’s portraits of people for 
whom collecting became an obsession. 

47. See Gandelman, Reading Pictures, Viewing Texts, pp. 5 (where he adapts the 
terms opticand haptic from the art historian Alois Riegl), 1-12. Gandelman assumes 
a horizontal reading of European-language texts in contrast to the verticality of 
Chinese texts; while pursuit of possible differences is an interesting question, I will 
not address it here. Gandleman (pp. 5-13) reprises research done by Soviet, German, 
and American scientists on the jerky eye movements of subjects as they scan pictures, 
returning to certain elements repeatedly and ignoring others; he also notes (p. 11), 
that the eye frequently skips around on the page while reading texts as well. Alberto 
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Manguel confirms this both by testimony and by the organization of his History of 
Reading, pp. 13, 23, 123 (where he celebrates the “freedom inherent in the act of 
reading”). This type of unregulated physical activity contrasts sharply with the neces- 
sary linearity involved in reading aloud (Manguel, pp. 109-23) or, presumably, when 
reading a fictional text closely, as one would one of the philosophical or literary 
classics. See also note 50 to this chapter. 

48. I refer to observations such as this by Michael Sullivan (Symbols of Eternity, 
p. 11) : “Every Chinese painter for the last 300 years has learned from one of the 
handbooks of style and technique” such as the Jieziyuan huazhuan. 

49. Hillis Miller, [ustration, p. 102; Miller provides a description of the “spec- 
trum” of representations from pure text to pure representational images, in the 
middle of which appears the illustrated novel (see pp. 73~74). He (pp. 67-69) also 
notes that Stéphane Mallarmé feared that illustrations would somehow “drain... 
power” from his text; Henry James tolerated photographs in his novels only if they 
were physically removed as far as possible from his text and because they were as 
different a medium as possible from the written word. These fears were realized in 
the power of attraction held by film over printed fiction, Miller proposes. 

50. Silbergeld, Chinese Painting Style, p. 59, notes that the movement within 
paintings conventionally proceeds from right to left. James St. André (“Reading 
Ming Illustrated Vernacular Fiction”) not only effectively demonstrates the signifi- 
cance of movement from upper right to lower left and its opposite within an illus- 
tration (a murderer attacks his naked female victim by moving from left to right, p. 
7), but also suggests that when a leading character, here Pao Zheng, is placed in the 
inferior (lower left) position in the frame, “anxieties of the text” are represented. 
Unquestionably, the further examination of the uses of direction of motion in book 
illustrations might reveal more about the essential connections between text and 
picture when both, as in Biajia gongan, appear on the same page. 

51. Wang Bomin, Zhongguo banhua shi, p. 75; Dorothy Ko ( Teachers of the Inner 
Chamber, p. 51) asserts that “illustrated books have long been identified with the 
education of women,” citing the early editions of Lienii zhuan as evidence of this 
educational function. 

52. Hillis Miller (//ustration, p. 63) notes that it is impossible for a picture to 
“fit into a narration” without a label. 

53. See, e.g., Chaves, “Meaning Beyond the Painting.’” 

54. Hillis Miller, dustration, p. 95; Miller goes on to note that meaning of any 
given sign is never univocal, and hence each of these sign systems involves its double; 
placing text and image in juxtaposition doubles the doubling, hence enhancing the 
difficulty of reading either, much less both media together. True as his statement 
may be, that level of interpretation is not my concern here. 

55. Yao Dajuin, “Pleasure of Reading Drama,” p. 461. I cannot agree that i!lustra- 
tions could ever have served generally as “pretty filler” for long and “monotonous” 
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arias; arias might have seemed so being sung, but reading them would have led 
directly to their appreciation as poetry—otherwise the reader would have skipped 
over them entirely. It may well be that the unskilled or uncultivated reader might 
have preferred “easy” pictures to “hard” poetry, but Yao’s characterization ignores 
the freedom of the reader to read back and forth discontinuously, in marked contrast 
to the set pace of a theatrical performance, for which the viewer is only a passive 
receptor. 

56. This question arose with the relatively independent illustrations of Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers by “Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne) who followed a “separate icono- 
graphic or emblematic tradition” related to the art of Hogarth, Rowlandson, and 
others; see Hillis Miller, Mustration, pp. 96-97. 

57. Camille, “Reading the Printed Image,” pp. 266-86, esp. pp. 274-84; the 
quotation is from Hindman’s Introduction to that collection of essays, Printing the 
Written Word, p. 16. 

58. Although Yao Dajuin (“Pleasure of Reading Drama,” p. 462) suggests that 
the illustrations of the Hongzhi edition of Xixiang ji somehow reflect scenes in 
performance, his fig. 57, a late Qing period nianhua does reflect a tableau from the 
theater. It may be that only in nianhua were scenes from the stage regularly repre- 
sented before the introduction of photographic reproduction; for other examples, 
see Pan Yuanshi and Wang Lixia, Yangliuging banhua. Realistic representation of 
the appearance of stage performances occurred in some early printed editions of 
chuangi plays, but seemingly only for the jiamen or opening scene—which during 
the middle Ming could be more lengthy and complex than just the conventional- 
ized sets of monologues and dialogues presented as synopses of late Ming plays. 
Some were separate stories serving as prologue tales, rather like the introductory 
sections of the late Ming Auaben short stories edited by Feng Menglong. But even 
the Fuchuntang editions of several plays begin with an illustration having a man in 
along robe introducing the play. The opening scene evolved into the simpler kaichang 
introduction toward the end of the Ming; so, too, did the theatrical setting disappear 
from most play illustrations by that time, it would appear. See Idema, “The Wen- 
ching yiian-yang hui,” pp. 104-5n46, on the question of illustrations. I am indebted 
to David Rolston for this reference. 

59. Sullivan, Symbols of Eternity, pp. 71-72. Compare Schapiro, Words and Pictures, 
p. 12; ibid., pp. 9-10, discusses the effect of using the same woodcut to illustrate 
several different passages in the Bible (e.g., births, battle scenes): specific meaning is 
imparted by the text, and only general meaning can be inferred from the picture, he 
proposes. This contrast with Camille’s reading (“Reading the Printed Image,” p. 
290) of the additional insights provided by repetitive illustrations. 

60. Hillis Miller, [d/ustration, p. 66. 

61. I mean to identify more commonality than that smseaal between events of 
the Old and New Testaments by Bible illustrations (see Nellhaus, “Mementos of 
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Things to Come,” pp. 294-98), although Nellhaus’s discussion of “typology” has 
been very helpful in clarifying my understanding of this question. On implicit con- 
ceptions of time in Chinese thought, see Needham, “Time and Knowledge,” esp. 
Pp. 132-33. 

62. See the minor figures in Ming play illustrations such as those attributed to 
Qiu Ying in the Wanli period Jizhizhai edition of Qianjin ji and in the fine Wanli 
period Qifengguan edition of Bei Xixiang ji drawn by Wang Geng and carved by 
Huang Yikai reproduced in Fu Xihua, Zhongguo gudian wenxue banhua XUAN, 1: 
197, 292-93. Wu Hong (“What Is Bianxiang?” p- 130) notes that an iconic represen- 
tation that stares directly at the viewer engages the viewer as a participant in an 
“open” composition rather than as mere witness to events in a closed composition. 
Although most viewers/readers of illustrated editions were assuredly “witnesses” in 
this sense, the artistic tradition they partake in and the poetic tradition they allude 
to allow participation at profound emotional and intellectual levels. Claude 
Gandelman (Reading Pictures, Viewing Texts, pp. 25, 27) identifies the gaze of the 
demonstrator and the gesture of demonstration in pictures as devices for directing 
the gaze of the viewer/reader. Although I draw attention to several exceptions in 
Chapter 4 in this volume, Chinese book illustrations seldom exploit this technique. 
Secondary figures generally observe the main action of the scene, including voyeurs 
in many illustrations of sexual encounters, alchough examples of secondary figures 
whose attention wanders are also easily found. These figures and the subversive 
activities they represent are well worth further study. See Jerome Silbergeld, Chinese 
Painting Style, pp. 53-59, on the artist’s “manipulation of the viewer's attention.” 

63. See Yao Dajuin, “Pleasure of Reading Drama,” pp. 441-43, on the contrast 
between the enticement of linear progression of the handscroll-like illustrations at 
the top of pages versus the “still shots” of full-page or part-page illustrations bound 
at the head of other editions. 

64. See Xiao Chi, “Lyric Archi-Occasion,” pp. 18-32, for the most succinct and 
persuasive presentation of this situation; see his notes for previous observations on 
this question. The quotation is from pp. 19-20. Xiao expands upon the process of 
identification between writer and later reader in his forthcoming Chinese Garden as 
Lyric Enclave. 

65. Xiao Chi, “Lyric Archi-Occasion,” p. 32. See again Nienhauser, “Reading of 
the Poetic Captions,” pp. 17-35. 

66. Gombrich, “Standards of Truth,” pp. 211, 214. 

67. Michael Camille (“Reading the Printed Image,” p. 269) comments on the 
European practice of printing books for different clients using methods and materials 
that differed strikingly in quality. 

68. For a survey of various approaches to, and rejections of, these questions, see 
Esrock, Reader’ Eye, pp. 1-20; Esrock notes that certain of the anti-imaging state- 
ments, most noteworthy those of novelist-philosopher William Gass, are prescriptive 
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and designed to protect the linguistic text from “irrelevant” distractions, see ibid., 
esp. pp. 53-56. 

69. See ibid., pp. 108-20. 

70. Nell, Lost in a Book, pp. 220-25. 

71. The Xiyou ji has innumerable examples of the injunction “Kan .. .” (Look 
[at] . . .); this is from Wu Cheng’en, Xiyou ji, p. 671; the English version is based on 
Anthony C. Yu, trans., Journey to the West, 3: 128. The poem in this case explains the 
metaphorical significance of the two Monkeys (as meaning two minds) rather than 
describing the scenery as does the first poem in chap. 59, on the advent of autumn. 
The latter is prefaced by the words Dan jian nei... (“You [can] see... ”), again 
emphasizing the imaging desired of the reader; see Wu Cheng’en, Xiyou ji, p. 675; 
A. Yu, Journey to the West, 3: 134. 

72. Diwu caizishu27.15a—16a. The translation is from John Wang, Chin Sheng- 
tan, p. 77; reprinted in Mair, Columbia Anthology of Traditional Chinese Literature, 
pp. 1002-3. I have substituted pinyin for Wade-Giles romanizations of names. Nei- 
ther the text nor Wang’s translation has any divisions into paragraphs. 

73. See Nell, Lost in a Book, pp. 215-49, for a summary of studies of the effect of 
imaging on speed of reading; such fantasizing takes effort, but the effect is generally 
considered pleasurable. Esrock (Reader’s Eye, pp. 120-21) reaches the same conclusion; 
she (p. 131) is explicitly more emphatic than Nell. 

74. See, for a well-known example in English, Bishop, “Some Limitations of 
Chinese Fiction,” pp. 237-47. C. T. Hsia (Classic Chinese Novel, p. 1) was most 
succinct in dismissing all but the masterpieces of the form with this introductory 
comment: “A student of the traditional Chinese novel who has been at all exposed 
to Western fiction is sooner or later struck by the sharp contrast between the majority 
of unrewarding works composing that genre and a number of titles which, while 
sharing the literary conventions of those works, possess enough compensating 
excellences to appeal to the adult intelligence.” Needless to say, Professor Hsia has 
in mind the masterpieces of the Western novel and not the stereotyped adventures, 
the Harlequin romances, or any of the many utterly forgettable—and probably quite 
enjoyable—titles in a variety of genres to be found on racks in drugstores, super- 
markets, and airports. Conventionality, it would seem, only deters the discerning 
reader—and only when that reader is not using reading to escape from daily reality. See 
Nell, Lost in a Book, pp. 7-10, on “reading trance”; and pp. 88-97, 238, on the 
general expectations of the ludic reader; Nell (pp. 53-54) notes that realism in fiction 
actually absorbs the reader more, encouraging less fantasizing or imaging. 

75. Victor Nell, “Psychology of Reading for Pleasure: Needs and Gratifications,” 
Reading Research Quarterly 23 (1988): 40-41 (quoted in Esrock, Reader's Eye, p. 131), 
observes that the materials people read for pleasure are generally “highly stereotyped 
and overlearned”; see also Esrock, pp. 59-61, on formulaic stories and the sense of 
security they convey. This might explain the ongoing popularity of some of late 
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imperial China’s artistically less complicated works and the more formulaic writings 
such as wuxia or caizi jiaren fiction. Note that Esrock disagrees with Nell that imaging 
while reading may be more pleasurable than mere familiarity and ease of compre- 
hension. 

76. Nell, Lost in a Book, p. 4; here Nell discusses what he calls the “elitist fallacy” 
that “as sophistication grows, coarser tastes wither away.” 


EPILOGUE 


1, Cao Xueqin, Honglou meng bashihui jiaoben, 1: 4; idem, Story of the Stone, 1: 
49-50. 

2. On reading in Honglou meng, among other essays, see Saussy, “Reading and 
Folly”; Anthony C. Yu, “History, Fiction and the Reading of Chinese Narrative,” 
esp. pp. 14-19; and Hegel, “Unpredictability and Meaning”; as well as Anthony Yu's 
new Re-reading the Stone. 

3. Among its ongoing references to examination preparations and essays, in chap. 
18 of the eighteenth-century novel Rulin waishia bookshop owner hires a scholar to 
compile a set of annotated essays to be published for profit, with various comments 
on the desirability of such edited essays among hopeful students. See Wu Jingzi, 
Rulin waishi, chap. 18; Wu Ching-tzu, Scholars, pp. 261-62, 266-69. 

4. Woodside, “State, Scholars, and Orthodoxy,” p. 173. Dorothy Ko ( Teachers of 
the Inner Chamber, pp. 30-40) gives a succinct but convincing sketch of the dramatic 
social and cultural changes taking place as a consequence of the influx of North 
American and Japanese silver; these changes included growing complexities in social 
relations and the end of the old, idealized, social hierarchies with attendant redefi- 
nitions of personhood and of moral guidelines. 

5. See again the discussion in Sheldon Lu, From History to Fictionality, pp. 1.9- 
50, of how commentaries demonstrate this change in attitude. 

6. See Zhang Xinzhi, “Honglou meng dufa,” trans. Andrew H. Plaks, in Rolston, 
_ How to Read the Chinese Novel, p. 340. 

7. Welch, Buddhist Revival in China; see Chiin-fang Yu, Renewal of Buddhism 
in China, for a study of the last great period of development before the twentieth 
century. 

8. From this perspective one can easily explain why late Qing reformers such as 
Liang Qichao seized upon vernacular fiction as the vehicle by which to reform the 
thinking of his fellow countrymen: Liang assumed incorrectly that most Chinese 
could and did read vernacular fiction and thar, like European popular fiction, China’s 
novels were potentially subversive to the existing power structure (see Hsia, “Yen Fu 
and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao.” For a discussion of views of fiction held by leading late Qing 
literati, see Kai-wing Chow, Rise of Confucian Ritualism, pp. 4-6 et passim. Chow 
(p. 6) notes that “the polymath Chien Ta-hsin [Qian Daxin] (1763-1820) went so 
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far as to consider vernacular novels a new heterdoxy.” Qian was an impressive and 
influential intellectual figure; see the biographical sketch by Tu Lien-che in Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, pp. 152-55. My thanks to David Rolston for reminding 
me of this extreme position. 

9. Chartier, Forms and Meanings, p. 83. 

10. Ibid., pp. 92-97. 

ut. Ko, Teachers of the Inner Chamber, p. 41. Although Ko exaggerates the 
“visuality” of publisher’s portraits in books—what she assumes was a widespread 
phenomenon seems to have been limited to three titles with Yu Xiangdou's “portrait” 
on their cover pages—she is surely correct in focusing on the economic factors, as 
personified by the bookseller, in the cultural changes that encompassed the devel- 
opment of the novel. 

12. P’an Yiian-shih (“Short History of the Art of Print-making,” p. 125) observes 
that the “concentration on academic scholarship and a prejudice against luxuriant 
ornamentation” during the early Qing led to the “regression and weakening of its 
style” of block-printed illustrations. 

13. I refer again to Esrock, Reader's Eye. 

14. Quoted by Virginia Woolf in Common Reader, p. 1; see also Woolf’s (pp. 1- 
2) own comments in defense of her “common.” critiques of other writers, including: 
“The common reader, as Dr. Johnson implies, differs from the critic and the scholar. 
He is worse educated, and nature has not gifted him so generously. He reads for his 
own pleasure rather than to impart knowledge or correct the opinions of others. 
Above all, he is guided by an instinct to create for himself, out of whatever odds and 
ends he can come by, some kind of whole—a portrait of a man, a sketch of an age, 
a theory of the art of writing.” The irony of considering herself‘ “common” reader 
notwithstanding, Woolf’s comments are at the very least suggestive of how fiction 
must have been read in late imperial China as well—by readers every bit as talented 
as Woolf who read rapidly or simply for pleasure. 
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